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CHAPTER I. 

BOMB. 

Our Married life had commenced, and this was Home. 
As I opened my eyes in our new abode, the rays of the 
morning sim were penetrating the muslin' curtains, the air 
was filled with the fragrance of mignionette, and in the ad- 
joining room I heard a loved voice warbling my favorite 
air. 

On the different articles of fumittfre lay a hundred 
things to remind me of the change which had taken place 
in my mode of life. There lay the bouquet of orange-flow- 
ers worn by Marcelle on our wedding-day ; here stood her 
work-basket ; a little further on, and my eye fell on her 
small bookcase, ornamented with her school prizes and sev- 
eral other volumes, recent offerings from myself. Thus all 
my surroundings indicated that I was no longer alone. 
Till then in my independence I had merely skirted the 
great army of humanity, measuring all things with regard 
to my own strength only. I had now entered its ranks, 
accompanied by a fellow-traveller, whose powers and feel- 

1* 
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ings must be consulted, and whose tenderness must be 
equalled by the protecting love shed around her. A few 
weeks ago, and I should have fallen unnoticed and left no 
void, henceforward my lot lay bound in that of others. I 
had taken root in life, and for the future must fortiiy and 
strengthen myself for the protection of the nests which 
would in time be formed beneath my shade. 

Sweet sense of responsibility, which elevated without 
alarming me! What had Marcelle and I to fearf Was 
not our departure on the voyage of life like that of Athe- 
nian Theori for the island of Delos, sailing to the sound of 
. harps and songs while crowned with flowers ? Did not our 
hearts beat responsive to the chorus of youth's protecting 
genii? 

Strength said, " What matters- the tast? Feel you not 
that to you it will all be easy ? It is the weak alone who 
weigh the. burden. Atias smiled, though he bore the world 
on his shoulders." • 

Faith added, ^'Have confidence, and the mountains 
which obstruct your path shall vanish like clouds, the sea 
shall bear you up, and the rainbow shall become a bridge 
for your feet" 

Hope whispered, "Behold, before you lies repose after 
fetigue, plenty will follow after scarcity. On, on, for tho 
desert leads to the promised land." 

And lastiy, a voice more fascinating than any, added, 
" Love one another ; .there is not on earth a surer talisman ; 
it is the * Open Sesame' which will put you in possession of 
all the treasures of creation." 
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"Why not listen to tliese sweet assurances t ^ Cherished 
compaoioncr of our opening career, my faith in you is 
strong ; you, who like unto the mihtary mu^c which ani- 
mates the soldier's courage, lead us, intoxicated by your • 
melody, on to the battle-field of life." What can I fear 
from a life through which I shall pass with Marcelle's arm 
entwined in mine f The sun shines on ihe commencement 
of our journey ; forward over floweiy fields, by hedges alive 
with song, throu^ ever-verdant forests ! Let one horizon 
succeed another I The day is so lovely, and the night yet 
so distant 1 

Whilst thus occupied with my new-born happiness, I had 
risen and joined Marcelle, who had already taken possession 
of her domestic kingdom. * 

Every thing must be. visited with her; her precocious 
housewifery must be admired ; her arrangements must be 
applauded. First she showed me the little "^ salle a man- 
ger," dedicated to the meals which would unite us in the 
intervals of business ; to this cause it owed the air of opu- 
lence and brightness which Marcelle had carefully striven, 
to impart to it China, silver, and glass sparkled on the 
shelyes. Here, lay rich fruits half-hidden in moss ; there, 
stood freshly-gathered flowers — every thing spoke of the 
reign*of grace and plenty. From thence we passed into 
the salon, the closed curtains of which admitted only a soft 
and subdued light, which fell on statuettes omamentung 
the consoles, and the gilt frames on the walls ; on ihe ta- 
bles lay scattered in graceful negligence, albums, elegancies 
of papier-mach6, and carved ivory; precious nothings 
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which had constituted the young girl's treasures. At the 
further end the folds of a heavy curtain concealed the bow- 
er, sacred to the lady of the castle. Here admittance was 
at'first denied me, and I was obliged to have recourse to 
entreaty before the drapery was raised for our entrance. 

The cabinet was lighted by a small window, over which 
hung. a blifid representing a gothic casement of painted 
glass, the bright colors of which were now rendered more 
brilliant by the sunlight which streamed through. The 
principal furniture consisted of a pretty lounging chair and 
the work-table, near which I had so often seen Marcelle 
seated with her embroidery when I passed under her aunt's 
window. Her pretty flower^tand, gay with her fevorite 
flowery occupied the window in which hung a ^It-wire 
cage, the melodious prison-house of her pet bird ; and last- 
ly, there stood, fix)nting the window, the bureau, consecra- 
ted since her school-days to her intimate correspondence. 

She sI^LOwed it to me with an almost tearful gravity. 
Every thing it contained was a relic, or souvenir. That 
' agate iukstand had belonged' to her elder sister, who died 
just when Marcelle was old enough to know and love her ; 
this mother-of-pearl paper-cutter was a present to her-from 
her aunt, before she became her adopted child ; this seal 
had belonged to her £sither I She half opened the different 
drawers, for me to peep at the treasures they contained. 
In one were the letters of her dearest school-friend, now 
married, gone abroad, and therefore lost to her ; in another 
were family papers; further down, her certificates for the 
performance of religious obligations, prizes obtained, and 
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•xaminations passed — ihe young girl's bumble patent of 
nobility! — and last of all, in tbe most secret comer, lay 
some &ded flowers, and the correspondence which, with 
the consent of ber Aunt Boubert, we had interchanged 
when absept from each other. 

In the contents of this bureau, were united all the touch- 
ing and pleasing reminiscences of her former life ; they 
formed Marcelle's poetic arcliives^ whither she often retired 
in ber bours of solitude. Often, on my return from busi- 
ness, I found her bere, smiling, and seemingly perfumed by 
memories of tbe past. 

Ah! thougbt I, why bave not men also some spot thus 
consecrated to like boly and sweet remembrances, a sanc- 
tuary replete with tokens of family affection, and relics of 
youtb's enthusiasm ? Our ancestors, in their pride, cut out 
of the granite rock safe depositories for the proofe of their 
empty titles and long pedigrees ; ia it impossible for us to 
devote some obscure comer to tbe annals of tbe heart, to 
all. that recalls to us our former noble aspirations and gen- 
erous hopes { 

Time bas torn from the walls the genealogical trees of 
noble families, but be bas left space for those of tbe soul. 
Let us seek tbe origin of our decisions, our sympathies, our 
repugnances, and our hopes, and we shall ever find that 
they spring fix)m some circumstance of bygone days. The 
present is rooted in the past. Who has met by chance 
with some relic of earMer years, and bas not been touched 
by tbe remembrances called forth ? It is by looking back 
to tbe starting point, that we can best calculate tbe dis- 
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tance traversed ; it is in so doing that we feel eiUber plea^ 
ure or ^arm. Truly happy is the man who after gazing 
on the portrait of his youth, can turn towards the origmal 
and find it unimpaired by age I 

These reflections were interrupted by ihe sound of my 
fether's voice, which brought us out of Marcelle's retreat to 
welcome him. He came to see our new abode, and add 
his satisfaction- to our happiness. He was a gentle stoic, 
whose courage had ever served as a bulwark to the weak, 
and whose inflexibility was but another name for entire self- 
abnegation ; he was indulgent to all, because he never for- 
gave himself and ever veiled severity in gentleness. His 
wisdom partook neither of arrogance nor pasmon ; it de- 
scended to the level of your comprehension, and while 
pointing upwards, led you by the hand, and guided the 
ascent It was a mother who instructed, never a judge who 
condemned. 

Though pleased with my choice, and happy at seeing us 
united, he had nevertheless refused a place at our fireside. 
" These first hours of youth are especially your own," he 
had said to me with a paternal embrace : ^^an old man would 
throw a shadow over the meridian sunshine of your joy. 
It is better that you should regret my absence, than for one 
moment feel my presence a restraint Besides, solitude is 
necessary to you, as well as to me — ^for t/ou to talk of jom 
hopes for the fiiture, for me to recall remembrances of the 
past. Some time hence, when my strength is filing, I will 
come to you, and dose my eyes in the shadow of your 
prosperity." 
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^ And all mj entreaties bad been unavailing ; tbe separa- 
tion was unavoidable. Now, bowever, Marcelle sprang 
forward to meet bim, and led bim triumpbantly across tbe 
room, to begin a re-examination of its treasures. My fatber 
listened to all, replied to all, and smiled at all. He lent 
bimself to our dreams of bappiness, pausing before eacb 
new pbase, to point out a bope overlooked before, or a joy 
forgotten. Wbilst tbus pleasantiy occupied, time slipped 
away unnoticed, until Marcelle's aunt arrived. 

Wbo was there in our native town tbat did not know 
Aunt Boubert ? Tbe very mention of ber name was suffi- 
cient to make one gay. Left a widow in early life, and in 
involved circumstances, sbe bad, by dint of .activity, order, 
and economy, entirely extricated berself from pecuniary 
difficulty. Of ?ier migbt be said witb trutb, tbat " sa part 
d*esprit lui avait 6t6 donn6e en bon sens." Taking reality 
for ber guide, sbe bad followed in tbe beaten track of life, 
clirefully avoiding tbe many sbarp flints wbicb caprice scat-> 
ters in tbe way. Always on tbe move, alternately setting . 
people to rigbts, and grumbling at eitber tbem or berself 
sbe yet found time to manage well ber own affairs, and to 
improve tbose of others, .a faculty wbicb bad 'obtained for 
ber the name of " La Fecome de menage de la Providence." 
Vulgar in "" appearance, sbe was practical in tbe extreme, 
and results generally proved ^er in tbe rigbt. Her nature 
was made up of tbe prose of life, but a prose so clear, so 
consistent, tbat, but for its simplicity, it would bave been 
pipfound. 

Aunt Boubert arrived, according to custom, a laige um- 
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breUa in hand, while hear ana was loaded with an immense 
horse-hair bag. She entered the little cabinet, where we 
were seated, like a shower of hail : — " Here you are at last," 
she exclaimed ; " I have been into every room in search of 
yoiu Do you know, my dear, that the chests of linen are 
arrived f" 

"Very well, I will go and see after it," said Marcelle, 
who, with one hand in my father's, and the other in mine, 
seemed in no hurry, to stir. 

" You will go and see after it," repeated Aunt Roubert ; 
" that will be very useless, for "you will find no place to put 
it in ; I have been over your abode, my poor child, and in- 
stead of a home I find a ' salon de thelttre.' " 

"Why aunt," exclaimed Marcelle, " how can you say so ! 
Eemi and his fsather have just been through the rooms, and 
are delighted with them 1" 

"Don't talk of men and housekeeping in the same breath," 
replied Madame, in her most peremptory tone ; " see that ^ 
they are provided with a pair of snuffers and a boot-jack, 
and they will not discover the want of any thing else ; but 
I, dear Mend, know what a house should be. In entering 
the lobby, just now, I looked about for a hook, on which 
to hang my cloak, and could find nothing but flowering 
stocks ] My dear, flowers form the principal part of your 
furniture !" 

Marcelle endeavored to protest against the assertion by 
enumerating our stock of valuables, but she was interrupted 
by her aunt 

" I am not talking of what you have, but of what you 
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have hot,'' she said ; ^I certainly saw in your salon some 
litde bronze marmozettes." 

^ Marmozettes!" I cried, ^you mean statuettes of Schiller 
and Rousseau." 

" Possibly," Aunt Boubert quietly replied, " they may at 
a push serve as match-holders ; but, dear fiiend, in the fire* 
place of your office below, I could see neither tongs nor 
fihovel. On opening the sideboard, I found a charming 
little silver-gilt service, but no soup-ladle, so one can only 
suppose lliat you mean to live on sweetmeats ; and lasdy, 
though the ' salle k manger' is ornamented with beautifully 
gilt porcelain, the kitchen unfortunately is minus both 
roasting-jack and fiying-pani Good heavens, these are 
most unromantic details, are they not f added she, noticing 
the gesture of annoyance which we were unable alto- 
gether to repress ; ^ but as you will be obliged to descend 
to them whenever you want a roast or an omelette, it would 
perhaps be as well to provide for them." 

"You are right I" I replied, a littie out of humor, for I 
had noticed Marcelle's confusion, ''but such omissions are 
easily rectified when their need is felt." 

** That is to say, you will wait until bedtime to order the 
mattress," replied Aunt Roubert ; " well, well, my children, 
ad you willy but now your attendance is required on your 
linen, which awaits, you in the Ipbby ; I suppose my niece 
does not propose to arrange it in her bird-cage, or flower- 
stand : can she show me tiie place destined for it?" 

Marcelle had colored to the roots of her hair, and stood 
twisting and untwisting her apron string. 
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*^Ah well 1 I'fiee 70a have not thought of that," said Ihe 
old aunt, "but never mind, we will find some place to put 
it in after brealt&st ; you know we are to break£EU3t to- 
gether?" 

This was a point Marcelle had not forgotteo, and she 
forthwith led the way to her break&st table. 

At the sight of it my &ther gave a start of pleased sur- 
prise. In the centre stood a basket of fruit, flowers, and 
moss, round which were arranged all our &yorite dauities ; 
each could recognize the dish prepared to smt his taste. 
After haying given a rapid glance round, Madame Boubert 
cried out : 

"And the bread, my child?" 

Marcelle uttered a cry of consternation. 

"You have none," said her aunt, quietly, " send your 
servant for some." Then low;ering her voice, she added, 
" As she will pass by my door, she can at the same time 
tell Baptists to bring the large easy chair for your &ther, 
and I hope you will keep it Your Gothic chairs are very 
pretty to look at, but when one is old or invalided, what 
one likes best in a chair, is a comfortable seat" 

While awaiting the. servant's return, Madame Boubert ac- 
companied Marcelle in a tour round our abode. She 
pointed out what had been forgotten, remedied the incon- 
venience of several arrangements, or supersede^them with 
better, doing it all with the utmost cheerful simplicity. 
Her hints never bordered on criticisms; she showed the 
error without astonishment at its having been committed, 
and without priding herself on its discovery. 
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When 8h6 had completed her ezamindtion, she took her 
niece aside with her accounts. Marcelle fetched the little 
rosewood case which served her as cash-box, and sat down 
to calculate the expenses of the pastVeek. But her ef- 
forts to produce a satSsCactory balance, seemed useless. It 
was in vain that she added and subtracted, and counted 
piece by piece her remaining money, the deficit never varied. 
Astounded at such a result, and at the amount spent, she 
began to examine the lock of her box, and to ask herself 
how its cohtents could have so rapidly disappeared, when 
Aunt Boubert interrupted her. 

*' Take care," she said in one of her most serious tones. 
^ See, how firom want of eareful account keeping you al- 
ready suspect others ; before this evening is here you will 
be ready to accuse them. It always is so. The want of 
order engenders suspicion, and it is easier to doubt the 
probity of others than <nie's own memory. No lock can 
prevent that, my child, because none can shelter you from 
the results of your own miscalculations. There is no safe- 
guard for the woman at the head of a household^ like a 
housekeeping book, which serves to warn her day by day, 
and bears MthM witness at the end of the month. I 
have brought you such a one as your uncle used to give 
me." 

She dr^ it from her bag, and presented it to Marcelle. 

It was an account-book bound in parchment, the cover 
of which was separated like a portfolio into three pockets^ 
destined for receipts, bills, and memoranda. The book 
itself was divided into several parts, distinguished one from 
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the other by markers corresponding to the different spedes 
of receipts or e:q)enditure, so that a ghince was sufficient 
to form an estimate, not only of the sum total, l>at also of 
the amomit of expenditure in each separate branch. The 
whole formed a domestic budget a&^dear as it was com- 
plete, in which each portion of the government service 
had its open account regulated by the supreme comp- 
troller, y 

M. Houbert» who had been during his life a spedes of 
unknown Franklin, solely occupied in the eMeavor to 
make business and opinions agree with good sense, had 
written above eabh chapter a borrowed or unpublished 
miaxim, to serve as warning to its possessor. At the begin- 
ning of the book the foUqwiDg words were traced in red 
ink: 

** Economy U the true source of independence and lib- 
endityP 

Further on, at the head of the division destined to ex- 
penses of the table : 

"' A wise man hoe always three cooks who season the 
simplest food, ' Sobriety ^ Exercise^ and Content^ ^ 

Above the chapter devoted to benevolence : 

" Oive as thou hast received,^ 

And lastly, on the page destined to receive the amount 
of each month's savings, he had copied this saying of a 
Chinese philosopher: 

^Time and patience convert the mulberry leaf into 
satin,^ 
• After having given us time to look over the book, and 
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read its wise counsels, Aunt Boubert explained to Marcelle 
the particulars of its use, and endeayored to initiate her 
in domestia book-keeping. 

While they were convening, my &ther took me by the 
arm, and drew me gently into the window recess. 

^ Thanks to Madame Houbert, your house will be per- 
fectly ordered," he said to me ; ^ the spirit of arithmetic 
herself will hold the pen, and will become the £Edthful 
biographer of your outward life ; but who will regulate 
your spiritual and mental career t The colunms of this 
account-book win notify the amount of your losses and 
guns ; it will lead you to increase or diminish your ex- 
penses, and by it you will regulate your habits ; it will put 
you ' au fait' as to your pecuniary interests ; but will you 
as clearly understand your mental position f Where will 
you find the journal of the thoughts which have occupied 
your mind, your moments of vacillating purpose, the cri- 
sises of joy and sorrow, which will in turn disturb your 
soul? What will be the subject for your reflections? 
Will there not be portions of your experience requiring 
justification? If daily notes are indispensable to form an 
accurate reckoning of money expenditure, are they lesi^ 
necessary to note the employ of your faculties? Think 
you that it is more difficult to maintain order in a money- 
box, than in a conscience ? How many errors, aye, how 
many vices even, have, unknown to us, become engrafted 
on our nature from this heedlessness I It is the same with 
the soul as with the body: an attitude taken in negli- 
gence, and persevered in through inattention, results in de- 
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fonnitj. Avoid this evil, let light into your souls, study 
their movements, and note down what you see. Whilst 
Marcelle balances the &mily accounts, do you write the 
moral history of that family ; her pen will trace a chronic^ 
of events, yours one of thoughts and feelings." 

I pressed my Other's hand, promising to follow his ad- 
vice,, aii4 it was in fulfilment of my word that this Journal 
was written. 
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CHAPTER n. 

WK ARK LEFT TO OURSELVES. 

Aunt Eoubert^s lessons to her niece were far from be- 
ing yet completed ; they were renewed each day «t every 
false calculation, or neglected duty. Marcelle, accustomed 
to profit by forethought, about which she had never troubled 
herself and who had enjoyed the results of excellent order, 
without being called upon to preserve it, was rather sur- 
prised to find how much care and attention it requires to 
maintain the humblest household in order and comfort 
Until now, a mere passenger on. life's vessel, she knew nei- 
ther how to trim the sails, nor steer her course across the 
deep. Her aunt hastened to her assistance ^at each &lse 
manoeuvre, and was ever at hand to point out the right 
thing to do ; but at last this constant watchfulness began 
to annoy me ; I should have preferred to endure the conse- 
quences of the mistake, rather than submit to all the vexa- 
tions incurred in its reparation, and I could not help think- 
ing this housekeeping talent very dearly purchased at the 
cost of these weary lessons. Without diminution of respect 
or regard for Madame Roubert, I yet dreaded her visits, 
and felt her departure a species of deliverance. . 

My father noticed this, and warned me. 

" You are quite right," I replied, " but I am oppressed 
by this constant recurrence to small realities; they are for- 
ever presenting themselves on the frontiers of the region of 
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ideality, like some rude yulgar neighbor perpetually medi- 
tating an intrusion. Shall I confess it ? that so much time 
and attention being given to the useful, makes me begin to 
feel a stupid sort of hatred of it" 

^ And in fact makes you unwilling to do justice to her 
who wishes to render you assistance," interrupted my fa- 
ther : ^ it is a very cOAmon sin. Fond of what pleases us^ 
we despise that which is usefid to us. We pref^ the poet 
who sings of harvest to the laborer who has sown it Our 
gratitude for the service overflows, not in proportion to its 
value, but according to the gratification we derive from it 
The useful man is a grim physician, to be repulsed as soon 
as he has ensured our safety. Tou are irritated to-day at 
the minute instructions Marcelle receives, and when she 
has gained ample profit from them, when order, comfort, 
and plenty surround ypu, you will enjoy them as carelessly 
as the light of day, without remembering to whom you 
owe them. How many there are jnrho thus devote their 
existence to making life more easy to others, receiving in- 
difference as their sole reward ! Others may talk of the 
world's injustice towards genius, my sympathies belong to 
you, humble soldiers of necessity, forgotten by the world, 
and yet indispensable to all." 

I understood and approved of my fether's reasoning, but 
the feeling was too strong. I was too young to have al- 
ready fully recognized the truth, that true wisdom ever 
makes the ideal subordinate to reality ; and I had yet to 
learn from experience, what genius once revealed to a great 
thinker — ^that as the world of reality is limited, while that 
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of theuimagmatioii is ii:^te, the only chance for repose lies 
in the contraction of the ^ne, the oOier being incapable of 
enlargement. 

Besides, this apprenticeship to practical realities deprived 
me of much of Marcelle's society ; and in these first happy 
days of domestic interconrse, I was indignant at erery 
thing that smidered ns from one another. Since our mar- 
riage, I had neglected my old friends, forgotten my bene- 
fiictorf^ and had very impatiently rendered the attentions 
due to my relatives. Forever longing for the ** tdte-^-tdte" 
solitude, the joys of which seemed to me inexhaustible,.! 
would willingly have erected an impassable barrier between 
the world and our fireside; I would frdn have lived im- 
prisoned in the circle of our own thoughts and emotions, 
deaf to all sounds beyond. # 

Unfortunately, the nature of my profession obliged me 
to be much absent from Marcelle during the week. Sun 
day was the only day I could call my own, and that was 
too olien occupied in. receiving visits firomifriends or rela- 
tions, or in satisfying the demands of sodety ; whilst Aunt 
Roubert was forever recollecting some forgotten duty. 
Many a time did we deterinine to go off early in the morn- 
ing, and make a holiday of the whole day, but April 
showers had always kept us at bome. At last^ one Sun- 
day the sCax rose unobscured by a single cloud. The bull- 
finches were chirping on the lilac-trees in the courtryard, 
and when L opened the window, the breeze which entered, 
laden with the aromatic odor of the rising sap, seemied the 
harbinger of spring. 
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*^ Qoiok, quick, Mareelle," I cried, ^ your stnm hoaxk^ 
your parasol, and let us go r / 

"To what country?" 

" To the land of liberty I The woods will n^ our wel- 
come, the primroses call ua, and soft mossy seals await usu 
Do you not hear the sweet vdice of nature crying ^ come, 
come V Our visitoni will se^ us in yain to^y ; they will 
find the cage «mpty, and the birds* flown I" 

Marcelle, delighted with the idea, clapped her hands, mA 
was ready directly, with some fruit in her little Indian bas- 
ket, while I provided mysetf with a volume of my &vorite 
author. One m<»3d glance at the skies, which are blue acr 
the forget-me-not, and we take^ each other by the hand, 
like two children escaped from school, aod turn to depart. 
* At this instant the door-bell rings ; we utter an excla 
mation ; the door opens ; it is my frither 1 We stand 
motionless with disappointment Marcelle does not ad- 
vance to embrace him, and I forget to offer my hand. He 
comprehends matters at a glance. 

*' You are going out ?" he gently asks. 

" Now, that you are come, we shall re^iain," Marcelle 
says with a forced smile. 

But he refuses ; he had but looked in, in passing, to ask 
me for a book whjih he points out to me : I remind hizn 
that he has already read it 

" I know that," he replies cheerfully, " but I would wish 
to read it again. I have nothing to do to-day ; I shall 
therefore spend dt in studying the poet, in sounding the 
depths of his inspiration, in seeking where lays the secret of 
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luB tudjuikau Uiitil now, I have been content to like 
Imn ; I am detemtmed now to know bim." 

He has taken the yoliune, and has wished ns a pleasant 
walk. ThoB time, I have pressed bis hand, and Marcelle 
has c^fered Mm ber cheek. He is gone ! We do not 
delay an instant longer; the danger we have so narrowly 
escaped hurries ns the more cpiickly f<Mrward. We all but 
ran through the streets, and do not dacken our speed until 
we have lost sight of the steeple oi the town-hall. 

At ]ast^ the country lay before us ; she was our own. 
The shackles of worldly life^ honsekeepmg responsibilities, 
!dl were 1^ at home ; escaped from the weary round of 
vdgar duties, we wing our way into sc^tude. 

It seemed to us at fiiBt a delicious sort of iutozication. 
We skirted the woods of oak and horse-chestnut, whosd 
buds were peeping from out their blushing coverings. The 
sound of our footsteps was lost on the soft grass ; we heard 
nothing but the murmur instinct with life, that always 
accompanies awakening nature. 

We were then at last masters of our actions, of our words, 
of our thoughts ; free from witnesses or interlopers. We 
could exchange our thoughts and feelings, remark upon 
them, and follow ihem up. 

Nature is one vast mirror, the rays of which find theur 
focus in eveiy human soul ; it matters not which seizes our 
eye, we are sure, in tracing its course, to be brought back 
to ourselves; what meets our eye without, leads us insen- 
sibly to look within. 

We presently began to exc})ang% our most secret 
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thou^ts. Together we traoed to their source our opaii<»s 
and sentimeiits, and freely confessed the romance that till 
then each had separately made np. Onr dreams of the 
future were alt^:ed, and rearranged a thousand tunes, to 
suit each other's fancy. I7ow, they consisted of undated 
successes — fortune, power, or fiune— -wh<Hn we imagined 
knocking at our door, and demanding admittance ; then it 
was a modest, unpretending destiny, fulfilled in some u&- « 
known retreat^ in whidi life would glide away, like the 
limpid stream which ripples past the woodland hower; 
then again, instead of pleasures to be enjoyed, onr Tidons 
turned towards duties to be performed ; and in the Mne& 
of our happiness, eveiy thing looked easy to us ; no task 
seemed too great fpr our strength, no burden too heavy for ' 
'US to bear. We formed for ouiselyes a truly Stoic code, 
every article of which we greeted with the courage that 
happiness gives. 

These mutual confesmons were only dropped to be as fre- 
quently resumed ; for a long time, something remained to 
be said, some hidden comer of the heart or mind to be 
unveiled. At last, towards the middle of the day, when 
the fatigue of walking began to make itself felt,t>ur con« 
yersation slackened, and then ceased entirely. 

I was the first to remark the silence of Maroelle, and 
gentiy reproached her for it ; but she vainly endeayored to | 
resume her former strain, and I myself could find nothing 
new to say. We had nothing more to learn of each 
other, — the book was known to the last page. A species i 
of apathy had suoaeeded the tender and joyous excitement 
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in wluch the first few hours had passed. Each attempt to 
renew the conveisatioii was succeeded by a firesh pause ; 
and sometimes^ whether from some fresh mental condition, 
or that words inadequately expressed our thoughts, we felt 
that we did not so perfectly understand each other as 
before. Different shades of opinion began to appear* 
eyezy concord being exhausted, discords made' themselves 
heard, and insensibly we became absent and embarrassed. 

Abstractedly we quitted the charming glade in which 
we had seated ourselves, and our feet, of their own accord, 
struck into the path leading to the town. The excitement 
in which our flight towards sditude had commenced, had 
given place to languor. The sight, in returning, of the 
turret of the town-hall, gave me nearly as much pleasure 
as I had experienced a few hoius before in its disi^ 
pearance. 

On reaching home, we found my fiither awaiting us 
there. He could not have &iled to perceive the expression 
of our feces, but he said nothing of it 

*^Ah! here you are at last!" he cried, holding out his 
hands tons; ^ thank goodness^ I was getting very tired of 
my solitude." 

I pointed to the volume of poetry open before jbinL 
*' Have jou not had your fiivorite companiou ?" I asked. 

^ Yes, certainly^" he replied with a smile : ^ I shall aston- 
ish you, my friend, with what I am going to say, but by 
^dint of turning over the leaves, reading over and over the 
choice pieces^ I grow too ftimiliar with them, I know them 
- by heart The charm of mj human individuality has its 
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limits^ asd is diminiahed with too gveat Acquaintance ; rep" 
etitions are then remarked, and fiuilts of detail are noticed^ 
I have, for the fiist time, diacovered some badly constructed 
Terses in my &Yorite poet See the danger of excess even 
in reading; imtil now, I have never laid down the volume 
without regret, this evening I quit it only too willingly. 
Hemember this, dear children, it is as necessary to curb Ihe 
appetite of the heart and mind as that of the stomach; 
better remain but partially satisfied, than e^peiienoa the 
disagreeables of afb^rtaste and satiety.'^ . 

Whether the lesson were intended or unintentional, it 
was so much to the point, that Marcelle and I exchanged 
a furtive glance, immediately withdrawn in embarrassment 
at finding each other's feelings so mutually understood* 
Since then, we have made it a rule to observe some discre- 
tion in our intercourse one with the other, depriving neither 
our duties, nor our friends of that portion of our life which 
belongs to them. Our hours of companionship, from bein^ 
less firequent^ are all the sweeter ^ and when we do meet 
there is so much to say on what has occurred during our 
separation, that instead of forming a mere continuation <^ 
the daily routine, the '^t^te-^-t^te" to which our leisure 
moniBnts_are devoted, is become the happiest period in our 
domestic life, and the recompense for our daily triak 
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CHAPTEIRIIL 

THE GARDEN — ACQUAINTANCES — A FRIEND. 

'We found our lodging extremely inoonTenient, as Ma- 
dame Eoubert had foreseen, and requiring a large amount 
of management to make it at aU comfortable. Maroelle's 
aunt excelled in finding a place for eveiy thing, but that 
once accomplished, the disciple of order was satisfied. H 
was then that my fkther came to our aid, with some expe* 
dient ever at hand to transform inconveniences into com- 
forts, and irregularities into graceful whims. Thanks to 
him, our dwelling assumed, at very little cost, a most ongir 
nal aspect, which occupied the mind and amused the eye. 
Aunt Roubert was at first scandalized at his boldness, but 
ended in.approving his contrivances. 

" Your father would make a bedroom in an eggshell," 
she said to me ; '* invention costs him less than imitation 
does us. If all the world were like him, it would be with 
dwellings as it is with men, each would have its own pecu- 
liar physiognomy.'* 

"Madame Roubert understands the matter," observed 
my father, when I repeated her words to him. "Men 
should arrange their houses according to their wants, and 
they would then necessarily reflect something of their own- 
ers. I do not like that want of interest in one's surround- 
ings, the lack of endeavor in the- possessc^r to make his 
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abode suit bis partictdar wants. It is tbe most natnnl 
field for ibe exercise of bis energies in bis leisure bours. 
If be neglect to embellisb bis dwelling, to remedy, its in- 
conveniences as &r as tbougbt and contriranoe can do so, 
and tbus render bis outward life more easy, be recedes a 
step towards tbe savage, wbo lives content witb an apron of 
leaves and a bammock of bark. 

*^ Hie increase of domestic comforts is one of tbe strongest 
evidences of man's civilization. It proves bis attacbment 
to bis bome and £miily, tlvB existence of daily duties, and* 
ihe need felt for innocent pleasures. 'Tbe badly^bqilt 
nest,' says tbe Cbinese proverb, * indicates tbe migratory' 
bird.'" 

"Agreed," I replied, "but to arrange tbings as you bave 
done, needs sucb an ima^nation as yours." 

" Tbere is fer more of memory tban imaginatioir bere " 
said my fatber. " Wbenever I bave seen an ingenious con- 
trivance I bave taken a note of it, and bave tbus compiled 
a repertory of domestic arrangements, from wbicb you 
bave profited. We too generally neglect to notiee tbese 
details. It is all very well for tbe ricb to depend upon the 
taste of tbeir arcbitecfs and upbolsterers, notbing binders 
them ; ibey can if tbey cboose tbrow down a wall, by way of 
altering a banging. But for us wbo must content ourselves 
witb tbings as tbey are, wbo must surmount^ instead of re- 
move, tbe obstacle, and disguise its deformity, observation 
and memory prove valuable auxiliaries. Eacb difficulty is 
set aside by some expedient remarked elsewbere, until ova 
dwelling is adorned by degrees witb scraps of everybody'* 
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geniuflb Keyer deeqpair of improvement. By infuaiiig 
aomething' of ounelves into our suiroundingSy we become 
mote strongly attached to thenu Our abode thus beccHnea 
a aart ci record in which are inscribed our habite, our 
prefereilces^ and we love it not only as oar shelter, but as 
our own work." 

I approved of these ideas of my other's, and did my 
best to put them into practice. I was seldom without saw 
or hammer in hand completing some contrivance; until 
.after a time every thing was so thoroughly arranged, that 
unless I undid, there was nothing more to be done. I was 
Ming into unwilling idleness when I heard that the little 
garden at the end of the court-yard was to let 

Many a time had Marcelle and I, whilst leaning from the 
window, and looking down on its flower-beds and linden 
bower% envied the possession of this spot of verdure, re- 
moved from the noisy streets, and enlivened by the song of 
birds. On hearing that it was to let, our first impulse was 
to hasten to the proprietor, but reflection came in time to 
arrest us. Our household accounts could only be made to 
balance by strict economy. Ours was that small compe- 
tency which the slightest stumble would convert into pov- 
erty. . It was in vain for Marcelle to re«dd the colunm of 
figures, propose reforms, or encroachment on our tiny cap- 
ital — the proposed expense always destroyed the equilib* 
num. 

We were obliged to give it up I 

But many times during that day I saw her turn towards 
the window wliidi overlooked the oasis of leaves and flow- 
2* 
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6IB, and after a sad glance, return to lier needle with a 
fflgh. 

My inability to satifify this natural mnh gare me acute 
pain, and I in. my torn began to calculate, but without ar 
riving at a more £s[yorable result. I at last reached ib» 
stage of discouragement which precedes the penonnoem^t 
of all hope of success, and was mechanically taming o^er 
tibe leaves of Aunt Boubert's account-book^ in whidi all 
our expenses were noted down, when my eye fell on an item* 

It was like a sudden illumination, 

I rapidly turned over the leaves of the regist^, seekb^ 
several other articles connected with the firet I took a 
pen, drew up a statement, went over it carefully a second 
time, and rising with an exclamation of joy — ^ 

"My hat, Marcelle!" i cried; "quick, quick: we will 
lent the garden 1" 

" Are you serious ?" she asked. 

" Quite serious," I rephed, while looking for my gloves. 

" But reflect ; it will cost us 150 francs.'* • 

" I will economize I'lTO." 

"HowT 

"Listen." 

And taking up my newly-made account, I read aloud— :- 

Amount of my smoking expenses : 

f. c- 
Three cigars a day, costing per anntim, . . . . 164 25 
Fonr packets of flJlomettes per azmum, • ... 20 
One cigar case, ...•••.. 20 

8oented waters. for the month, 4 

ToasAi, 170 4:5 
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Without taking accoimt of bunit c\o^e&, lost tune, and 
injured teeth I The rent of the garden paid, there will still 
remain 20 francs 46 centimes for the purchase of seeds 
and roots, and this will all be gained by the sacrifice of a 
bad habit Quick, bring me my hat ; I tremble lest some* 
body should be before us. 

A quarter of an hour after I returned with the lease in 
my pocket, and Marcelle and I forthwith took possession of 
the litl^e garden* 

Never di<i.^ew-made lord survey his new domains with 
SDch joy as we did ours. 

Each tuft <^ verdure, each flowering shrub, elicited an 
exclamation. Marcelle discovered some violets growing at 
die foot of the bower, and I gathered her a mountain 
strawb^ry which had ripened in the shade. • 

Acquaintance must be made with every tree, the fruit 
must be counted, the rose-trees must be trimmed, and a 
plan be drawn out of the work to be done during the sea- 
son. I gravely took out my note-book, that nothing might 
be forgotten. 

We decided that the flower-baskets should be filled with 
geraniums, that mignionette must be sown, that the hon^y- 
suekle should be transplanted during the coming autumn, 
and that I should immediately re-gravel the paths. 

The borders round the garden required alteration also : 
two trees were chosen from which to suspend the Indian 
hammock given to us by my brother ; and places were 
marked out for some morev shrubs. These important ar- 
rangements occupied us during several evenings ; ten times 
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was the garden planted and replanted in imagination, W 
fore I had thought of taking up either spade or rake. I 
set to work in earnest at last, and eve^ found, in my gar- 
den, a pleasant relaxation from mental occupation, as well 
as healthy exercise. There was always some bed to weed, 
flowei? to tie up, or digging to do, and whilst thus em- 
ployed, Marcelle sat with her work in the arbor, and en- 
couraged me in my labor with her voice and smiles. 

Aunt Roubert, from the moment of our possessing the 
garden, had been anxious to plant my borders with cab- 
bages and lettuces, and, after defending them foot by foot 
I was at last compelled to relinquish the lower part c^ the 
garden to her management entirely ; bilt not satisfied' with 
that, she was' continually invading my domains with hei 
rows of onions and parsley ; and I found that the only 
means of preventing still further encroachments, was to 
plant a strong boundary line of sorrel, which was to be 
recognized by both as the limit of our territories. My fer 
iher and Marcelle decided where it should be;. but even 
then. Aunt Koubert managed to appropriate a- few more 
inches than belonged to her, and I did not always deny 
myself the pleasure of encroachiug a little upon«her rows 
of cress and chervil. But we reciprocally forgave these 
invasions, unavoidable between two such active and ambi- 
tious neighbors. 

My fether heartily approved of my new occupation. 
" The earth," he often said to me, " is our first friend ; it is 
on her lap that each community has been fostered. Every 
|»roduction of hers either supplies our wants, or enchants 
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our eye ; her every phase canies with i% a petpetual charm 
to man. Whether he gaase on waring Gom-field9» the 
towering forest^ or the peifomed flower, his heart swells in 
presence of ibis ^gantic cornucopia, whence so unceasingly 
A>ws all that can charm and enrich mankind. History con- 
firms the fact, that those races occupied in agricultural em- 
jdoyments have ever been of gentle manners, and given to 
hospitality ; and this they mainly owe to nature's softening 
influence, who, by her constant muniflcence, keeps up in 
the human soul a spedes of inward content and vague 
feeling of gratitude. The man who labors in the open 
fields, under the glorious sky, breathing freely the firesh 
invigeratiiig air, with the thousand prodigalities of nature 
spread before his eyes, knows noU^pg of the troubles which 
embitter the life of the worker in cities. His existence is 
firee as the mounts air, and flows as peacefully as the wa- 
-ters of the gentle streamlet; and country life, the starting- 
point of all communities, is still the hope and aim of eveiy 
worn-out dtizen. Satiated with honors and pleasures, we 
d^art^ like Abdalonymus, the descendant of kings, to cul- 
tivate a field, and watch the ripening fruit, far removed 
from the world in which we reigned." 

The garden supplied me with occupation for my leisure- 
hours, but I could not always have the pruning-knife or 
spade in my hand ; besides, this mere manual labor was 
insufl&cient for me : I felt the need of mental relaxation 
and a communion of sentiment. The di£ference of age and 
opinion prevented my enjoying this, with my &ther, who, 
having reached the mountain's summit^ nearly freed from 
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hmnan pasedonfi, and purified by lifers ordeft), looked down 
on the world from his calm, clear atmosphere, while I, en 
▼eloped in the mists of the valley, could as yet barely d]»- 
tangoish the reality of the clouds^ What I needed was a 
companion for my ignorance, a believer in my Utopia, to 
whom I should dare confide ail my thoughts, and who 
would reclaim me from error by the confesedon of his own. 

Marcelle could not be this friend. Solely occupied m 
loving, and being happy, she, in common with other wo- 
men, possessed the wisdom that is content to be ignorant-— 
the wisdom alike of the simple and the genius. She under^ 
stood nothing of the preoccupations of a mind'always in 
quest of some .chimerical ideality; in her I possessed a 
sister and a friend — all tiiat I needed was an interlocutor. 

Unfortunately our family connections and neighbors 
seemed unable to supply this want All' those "whom 
chance had made our friends belonged to the genus mo- 
nochord — ^men whose minds could produce but <Hie sound 
Yoked to one idea, like a horse in a mill, they undeviar 
tingly trod the same circle. 

First on the list came Captain Le Sur, a first-rate soldier, 
who had travelled all over Europe without havipg per- 
ceived it, who had gained forty victories without knowing 
how, and who detested a civilian without knowing why. 

This hatred of everybody and every thing, to which 1 
however formed an exception, thanks to my &ther having' 
served, combined with the cultivation of an acre of land 
outside the town, constituted the sole occupations of the 
retired hero. Besides this, he was in possession of a dozen 
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anecdotes of bivouac Hlfe, in each of which the civilian 
made but a bottj figure, and with these he never fidled to 
regale us at each visit, till at length Marcelle began to caD 
them " the twelve lahors of Captain Le SurP 

Mcnochord the second was an old tradesman, who, after 
having passed forty years of his life in measuring doth, 
devoted his old age to picquet and the rearing of rabbits. 
Every evening as the dock struck seven, the card-table in 
ias little salon was brought forward ; little baskets of ivory 
fish were plivced at each side of the green doth ; the cards$ 
wrapped in a leaf of some old ledger, were laid in readi- 
ness, and the usual party assembled for theitf daily game. 
Then followed the customary conversation on the price of 
provisions, the hours of departure of the diligences, the 
state (^ their neighbors' health ; interspersed with two or 
three everlasting puns on hearts and diamonds from M. 
Duplessis, which had never failed to elidt a laugh from his 
companions on each evening since the £dl of the empire. 

Among these was old Richard, formerly a tax-collector, 
but now pensioned. His individual peculiarity ^ was punc- 
tuality. For thirty years he had done the same things^ and 
uttered the same^phrases, at the same hour of each day. 
His watch regulated at noon by a neighbor's sun-<lial, formed 
his supreme code ; he consulted it to ascertain if he had 
an appetite, or was sleepy ; whether he should walk, or go 
to bed. He imagined he had found the trae aim of this 
life, for the right employment of whidi God has given us 
a heart ana intelligence, in being, like the hero of the epi« 
grair., the man of all France wJio best knew what o^elock it 
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wot. But the greater part of our neighbors, relationB, oi 
aoquaintances; bad not even such an amusing peculiarity. 

Striking blindly against events, whilst ix>me toward by 
the great cturent of existence, they reminded one of the 
smooth ocean pebbles^ which differ from one another in 
color and size alone. In vain did I seek for character 
among them ; the w^ar and tear of the world had efiaced 
all impression £rom this hnman coin. 

I one day expressed to my fiither my e^em^ annoyance 
at being thus surromided by a crowd without a feature. 
^ Because they hare the power of locomotion they think 
they live," said I, ^ but look into their eyes^ and you will 
9ee no spark of enthusiasm ; listen to what they say, and 
you* will find it mere repetition ; they fkacj themselves * 
men, whilst they are only automatons; theirs is a living 
death I How am I to find amongst these speaking images 
a being who can understand and answer me t What have 
I in common with them i" 

^ Humanity P my &ther replied: *' it is because you ex- 
pect too much, that every thing around you seems misera- 
ble; the ideal renders you unjust to the reality. You 
imagine want of sense in that which is' dbly common-place. 
Search more deeply, and in every one of these beings whom' 
you compare to statues, you will find a spark of living 
file. 

^ Not one among them but has inherited some qualities 
which link him with his fellow-inen. This (me has order, 
that one contentment, the other courage. You see-these 
qualities in a distorted light, owing to their insolation, and 
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consequent want of eqmlibrinm ; but Aunt Boubert would . 
tell you, in her practical moralify, borrowed from Sancho 
Panza,-^ that there is no mill too old to produce some meal ;' 
she would counsel you to learn perseyerance from the cap- 
tain ; how to refresh your mind by the various combinations 
of the games which make us again children, froni the old 
merchant ; and from old Richard how to regulate the ex- 
ternal' actions of life, and the art of attaching the leaden 
sandals of habit to the feet of &ncy ! I would add that 
you expect too much, and claim from acquaintances what 
you should only look for in a friend. 

"With the latter you may hope for the communion of 
mind which heals and strengthens; from the former you 
should merely expect the kindliness of feeling which re- 
freshes ua Both one and the other are necessary in different 
decrees; but acquaintances are thrown in your way by 
chance ; friends will be the reward of your devotion. 

" Put your heart into the search for one, freely oflfer asfflst- 
ance to any of the crowd who need it, and sooner or later 
you will find a hand outstretched towards yours, and your 
soul will meet its likeness. Do not imitate those who, shut 
up in their individuality ai* in a citadel, indifferent *to all 
passers by, yet send forth on the four winds of heaven the 
melancholy cry, * there are no friends T They do exist^ be 
sure of it ; but only for those^ who seek, for those deeply in- 
terested in the search, and for those who do not remain con- 
tent to spin out the thread of life in a comer, like a spider's 
web, intended to catch happiness.''^ 

My frtther's words brou^t conviction to me, but gave mo 
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neifiher the ocmrage to seek, nor ike patienoe to yrslt 1 
grumbled at the smallness of my native town, eveiy inhabi- 
tant of which I believed I knew, and none of whom an- 
swered my expectations as a friend. The novelty of my 
domestic happiness having worn off, I felt a void in the so- 
cial circle, and like the Sybarite, I found this crampled 
rose-leaf insupportable. 

The oppofflte side of the court in which we lived, was 
occupied by a pile of buildings of considerable size, inhabited 
by several families, with whom we had, until then, held but 
little intercourse. We had merely interchanged a bow, a. 
few words in passing, and the little services required of 
every good neighbor. The third floor was occupied bj^a 
junior clerk, who had only lately arrived vHith his young 
wife and one child. M. and Madame Hubert were evidently 
on the brink of poverty, and it would have been diflBcult to 
say whether their mute resignation was the result of courage 
or languor. Never did the sound of voice or song issue 
from their humhje abode ; the windows were always closed ; 
the husband might be seen going to, and returning from the 
office ; the wife fetching water from the well, walking vnth 
her child, and bringing home the necessary provisions ; but 
all in silence. They were ever polite to their neighbors, 
responding to their smiles and salutations ; calm in appear- 
ance, but a calmness veiled by a cloud. 

Marcelle and I had from the first .noticed these two 
i&ado^ melancholy, rather sorrowftil, and had taken a 
lively interest in their doings, though this instinctive incli- 
nation towards them had not led to more than the bestowal 
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of a few: earesses on the child, ai^ the exchange of some 
ftiendlj wosrds, tmtii an accidental circumstance brought us 
into closer connection. ^ 

Marceiffe used often to sit mth her work in the arbor, 
during my absence at the office ; and one evening having 
forgotten her embroidery, she returned to fetch it, leavmg 
the garden gate half open. Having fini^ed business sooner 
than usual, I entered as she was ccming down stairs, and 
taking me By the hand she led mo ofl^ to showme a cluster 
of snowdrqM which had just blossomed. 

They were my &vorite &weis ; the plants had been sent 
me from Paris, by a friend, and I waited their flowering 
with impatience. 

We hastened to the garden, Marcelle a little in advance, 
that she might have the pleasure of serving as guide. We 
had nearly reached the spot, when she suddenly stopped 
short with a half-repressed cry, and following her glance, I 
in my turn stood motionless. 

Before the flower-basket stood Madame Hubert's little 
girl, with her apron full of the snowdrops she had just 
gathered ; the plants were stripped, and nothing remained 
iu the plundered basket, save shrivelled leaves and broken 
st^ooa ; her mofher, who, while occupied in hanging out 
her linen in the court, had not noticed her child's absence, 
hastened to the spot, and stood in consternation on behold- 
ing the work of destruction. 

When she perceived us, she turned very pale, and dtej^ 
ing her hands, stammered forth some forlorn excuse. 

My first emotion of vexation could not withstand Una 
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humilify. Maroelle, howorer, better able to appredate Uie 
yooDg mother's pamfiil embarrafiament^ did not content lieiv 
self witH the appearance of resigoationy she knew how to 
pardon gracefully, and advancing smilingly towards her 
neighbor: 

** It is nothing,'' she said ; — "• a few flowers which two or 
three sunny days will replace : I am alone to blame. I 
should have closed the door on going away, or rather I 
ou^t to have opened it long since to your little girl, in 
order that she might learn to be careful of the flowers.^ 

And kneeling before the child, she took her in £er 
arms. * 

" I am sure, Ben6e, that you will never again, pick the 
flowers, if I ask you not to do so," she said. 

The httle girl looked at her, her laige eyes full of tears, 
and shook her head. 

^ And you will be content to play on the paths, and to 
walk on the grass, without breaking the plants I" 

Ben6e made another afBrmative movement 

" Well ! I want to see if you know how to keep your 
promises," Marcelle replied, while embracing her; ''we 
will begin from to^y. I shall begyour mamma to send 
you to play for a couple of hours under our linden-trees, 
unless she would like better to accompany you herseE" 

All this was said with such free, good-humored gayety, 
that Madame Hubert regained her composure, warmly 
thanked her, and consent^ to make the tour of the gar- 
den, to which she was a stranger. 

I was struck with the sweetness of her voice, by the ele* 
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gance of her language, and the resenred delica<7 of her 
manners. Without bemg pretty, she possessed that charm 
which seems to emanate from within and illmninate the . 
exterior. She did not accept MarceUe's invitation to 
Ren^, until insdsted upon hy me, and then only came at 
'fiarrdistant intervals for a veiy shcnrt time. ' At length Mar- 
celle's ever-friendly reception made her more frmiiliar ; the 
child served as a connecting4ink hetween the two women ; , 
the caresses hestowed oil her littie one won the mother's 
heart, and Httie by little we learnt her history. 

Poor, and an orphan, Madame Hubert had been brought 
up at a boarding-school, paying for its advantages, at fbrst 
by. successful displays calcrilated to recommend the estab- 
lishment, and in the end by the devotion of her whole 
time. Bound down by a seeming obligation^ on which 
speculation had made a capital rate of interest^ she had 
borne every thing uncomplidningly, until a young rdative, 
isolated like herself had made her acquaintance, and 
finally united his frtte with hers. Both had been so long 
accustomed to tiie galling fetters of patronage, that they 
had not yet dared to assume an erect attitude: theirs was a 
timid happiness, that feared to be noisy ; the effort em- 
ployed by most in seeking to attract notice, was spent by 
them in the endeavor to avoid it. 

It was only by slow degrees and happy chdnces that we 
succeeded in penetrating -this closed existence, and in dis* 
covering its hidden treasures. We had been acquainted 
with Madame Laura Hubert for some montiis, when one 
day on entering Marcelle's room, she mechanically passed 
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hex hand over the open piano, and elieilM a modulation so 
dktinct and bo sweet, that we both raised our heads at the 
'same moment The yoang woman Mushed, .but it was too 
late ; she had betrayed herselE We obliged her to seat 
herself at'.ihe instrument, and our little dwelling was soon 
inundated witib a flood of harmony. ^ 

M. Hubert was nsaster of eeyeial languages, had read 
much, and reflected still more, and possessed one of those 
choice inteUects, in wMch the silent process of germination 
is succeeded by luxuriant and oveiflowing harvests. 
. Ckmtent to recdve their bread day by day, celebrating 
their f^tes in their own hearts, ajEid together mounting the 
Jacob's ladder, of which each round is an idea, the young 
cou{de lived unknown, and without a desire ungratifled* 

^ We have all that is necessary," said Hubert to me one 
day. " What would be the use of enlarging our posses- 
sions! we have an unlimited kingdom at our conmiand — 
that of thought Is it not there that man's true dominion 
lies? Once certain of the needful supplies for his daily 
life, and having satisfied the demands of reality, what better 
occupation can he find than in studying the world's pro- 
gress — ^in applauding its advance ? Which is ^e nobler, 
worthier character think you, that of the man, who finds 
his happiness in gazing on his riches, heaped up in his own 
individual comer, or that man's who seeks and finds it 
among the riches distributed abroad for the benefit of all ? 
At which should we the most rejoice, at a gratification 
attained, or at the circulation of a useful idea through the 
world ? at a legacy which adds another dish to our table. 
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or at a discoyery which ihci^ases the supply of bread to the 
famished ? Oar individual life is but a necessity ; the true 
interest lies in the general life of humanity.'* 

I repeated these words to my father. 

" Here is the interlocutor of whom you are in search,** he 
said* ^' Aunt Eoubert and I have initiated you in practical 
life ; Maroelle has opened to you the world of the affec^ 
tions; you needed a Mend to unlook that of reflection, and 
fortune has granted you one. You axe now m possession 
of all that can assist in the development of your b^g, and 
in the ccoapletiaa of your mortal education. The rest de» 
penda upon God and youiBelC" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAVKniD — OOUKTBY AND FAMILY — ^WOMAN's INFLUENOS — 
THE 7IBST ACT Ot* BENEVOLENCE. 

Our fiiendBhip ^th M. and* Madame Hubert filled up 
the Yoid in our ezisteQcew However pleasant the liome- 
eircle teay be, none ^ can witih impunity xemain shut up in 
it The vision which dwells constantly (m a contracted 
horizon, becomes shortened ; the air gets thickened in this 
narrow indosure from the world; imd the mind, which 
siiuns all other contact, insensibly tends towards^ and ends 
in crochetiness. Besides home affections which f^y de- 
velop individuality, it is well for us when chosen friendships 
connect us with the world and prevent our estrangement 
from it 

My &ther had frequently warned me against this volun- 
tary seclusion, which transforms home into a convent^ and 
withdraws us from earth, not for *pious meditation, but 
for the sde and entire contemplation of ourselves. 

" Beware," he constantly said to me, ^^ of those hermitages 
built entirely of your own happiness, and to which you 
retire, like the rat of La Fontaine into his cheese — ^indiffer- 
ent to all that passes on the outside. Keep at least one 
friend who wUl bring you a little of the outer air. In 
these modem days, men are too dependent on one another 
to make entire detachment from the rest — a safe experi- 
ment for anj^ one, for in their dependence' lies their 
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strengtli. The blow struck, however distant, will at length 
reach you, as the^ wave which leaves America in time 
washes the shore of France. It will never do to imitate in 
act the speech of tJie egotistical clown : ' What signifies 
the deluge to me ? If it inundate Lorraine, I shall take 
the diligence for Franche Comt6 !' The embankment once 
levelled, the torrent flows on till all is flooded." 

Our new friend was of all others the most suitable to en- 
courage this feeling of conomimity with our fellow-creatures. 
An orphans from an early age, he had had teachers, but no 
parents ; a^d sentiment was less developed in him than 
ideas. Straightforward and simple-hearted, though reso- 
lute, he had from early youth sought consolation in the lap 
of morality, and had, to use his own expression, been 
brought up at its knees. The human race was his frunily, 
and all who bore the form of man were dear and sacred to 
him as members of that i^ily ; nothing could root out 
this strong instinct of universal fraternity : he was the Abel 
of the'human race. 

With more limited sympathies myself, I often found it 
diflScult to reconcile our feelings and opinions ; from this 
numerous debates resulted, the traces of which I find scat- 
tered through the notes of my journal, and of which I will 
^ve a specimen. 

Tuesday. — ^We were seated for some time under the 
lime-trees. Justin (M. Hubert) had brought me the works 
of Anastasius GrUn, and I read aloud, translating for Mar- 
eeUe's benefit, one of the German poet's. songs, which is 
as follows : 

8 
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" An old and hoary rook reared itaelf in the midat of the wavca, 

and I admired its solitary strength. 

" A tree grew on the hoary rook, where it partly raised its crest^ 
and I admired it, so solitary, yet so verdant. 

"A swift-winged swallow sang on the tree on the rook, and I 
thought her happy in her solitary joy. 

"But I no longer envy your destiny, tree, rock, and swallow 1 
for see; a storm has arisen, and the doUtarjf tree is overthrown. ^ 

" The weary swallow has sunk into the waves, ere her sisters can 
succor her, and the solitaiy rook is engulftd in the waters. 

" p^tB of Germany, the rook, tree, and swallow, bring you to 
my remembrance, who think to gather your laurels apart from your 
brethren. 

" With aspiring souls ye look to the north, to the south, to tho 
east, but none looka behind him, where lios his fi^erland. 

*' Te resemble the solitary rock, ocean-girt, the tree which ^playa 
its verdure far from the forest, the solitary swallow, whose notes are 
lost in the azure of the heavens. 

" Unite, ye solitary rocks 1 Gather together^ ye solitaiy swbUowb 1 
Treea proud of your lonely grandeur, mingle your branches, aad 
multiply your roots.l 

" Together let us form a chain of impregnable rocks, which may 
withstand the waves of an ignorant crowd! 

" Let us ihiite in a forest where the trees, firom their prozimfty, 
appear more verdant ; and then^ let the storm come, -it shall not bow 
our interlaced crests I 

"Let us swallows sing in chorus; our voices will be not leas 
sweet, and their tones united in (me harmonious hymn, shall ascend 
to heaven itself 1" * 

Not even my bad translation could destroy the beauty of 
this channing little poem. Marcelle and Laura were both 
struck with the gtoJoefvX idea, I with its atm. I admired 
this appeal to the German muses, who, each occupied in 
singing in its bower what it felt, or thought it saw in the 
douds, never once' turued their thoughts and f^tteution to 
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the one great subject of interest — Germany itsel£ I wished 
that this call might resound elsewhere, in every comer of 
the earth where a country existed ; that its poets united, 
might thus &nn a rampart to defend it ; a forest to protect 
it ; and an harmonious chorus to comfort and support it ! 

Meanwhile Justin sat quietly by, picking a flower to 
peces ; and on our asking the cause of his silence, he re- 
plied : 

" Because I am not like you, satisfied with it. Where 
is the good of merely diverting art from the contemplation 
of individual egotism to that of another ? What is coun- 
try, but an enlarged personality ? If we sing its praise, do 
we not still praise ourselves ? Poesy, which is the gift of 
God as much as light and heat, should like them benefit 
mankind in general. Why sing of Germany, England, or 
France ; why not rather of the entire human race I What • 
do your patriotic hymns do, but divide the world into sep- 
arate Actions ? each repeats his own, under a standard be- 
longing only to a people, instead of singing it under the 
glorious sky, which is conmion to us all. By this means 
you convert your glorifications ''into insults, and your patri- 
otic love into cries of hatred. All sympathy with your 
fellow-men stops at a boundary traced by the chances of 
war ; within, they are your brethren ; without, your ene- 
mies ! and yet they are one and all, men accessible to the 
same emotions, and subject to the same wants ! On merely 
observing the countenance, you recognize a fellow-creature, 
but at the sight of the cockade, the hand extended to 
grasp, is raised to strike! — ^it is a ferocious rivalry which 
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cberislies and encourages all man's baser instincts, and 
causes blood to flow l&e water. Patriotism has been, till 
now, one of those idols on whose altars France has sacri- 
ficed her vanquished. Never, therefore expect me to ad- 
mire those who sing its praise ; I care not to listen to the 
bard of a nation, he whom I would hear, is the poet of all 
mankind." 

I warmly defended the cause of patriotism: ""Would 
you. have us then regard the land in which we first beheld 
the light no more than any other portion of the earth; the 
spot which has witnessed our birth, firom which we receive 
our first impressions, our language and habits, every thing 
in fact that makes a man? We might as well say that 
the mother who bore us is the same to us as any other 
woman. The Greeks of former times held that they were 
. bom of the very earth they cultivated ; is not this a prece-, 
dent for all other nations ? May we not say that each na- 
tion is bom of its own soil, with which it is connected by a 
thousand invisible roots, and that, to a certsun degree, its 
temperament is influenced by it? Each race is planted in 
its appropriate soil and climate ; each occupies its place, 
fulfils its appointed part, accomplishes its evolution, gives 
its note; whilst the whole composes, as some one has said, 
*The gamut of human feeling.' Attempt to amalgamate 
the nations, diminish their personality, and you will have 
false notes, and destroy the gamut ^ consequently any idea 
of harmony in the vast concert of nations is impossible. A 
distinction between nations is as necessary as between in- 
dividuals, if you wish to preserve to each group of human- 
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itj its peculiar instincte and capabilities. Doubtlefis this 
distinction induces rivalry, but the multiplicity of social 
tiesy complicated interests, and neighborly kindness, do 
much to soften this feeling. To attempt to substitute phi- 
lanthropy for patriotism is' to endeavor to replace instinct 
by pure ideality, and to raise logical speculations above the 
claims pf gratitude and early associations. Were the thing 
possible, what would you gain ? Only a diminution of the 
faculty of devotion. At present man instinctively and 
spontaneously attaches himself to his country, he could not 
so attach himself to humanity, without reflection and a 
conscientious effort. The greater portion of mankind re- 
quire simple, visible dudes, an involuntary affection, and an 
aim within reach of the smallest minds and shortest arms. 
The accomplishment of your wish supposes a world of stoic 
philosophers versed in the most difficult rules of the algebra 
of duty, and not the ignorant and impulsive crowd which 
will always constitute the mass. By endeavoring to stretch 
the feelings of responsibility and devotion too far, you risk 
their breaking altogether ; let them develop themselves in 
patriotism, and do not place us between an ideality we can- 
not grasp and our own personality, or we shall be borne 
away by the latter, and you will lose the patriots without 
ynjilnng men. Behcvc me, the love of country is still the 
best teacher of hearts, and it is that which, above all, pre- 
serves to us on earth, the traditions of courage, patience, 
i^d self-devotion.'' 

"You forget," exclaimed Marcelle, "our first teacher, 
Home, which instructs us in all those qualities necessary to 
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the existence of lai^r societies; where else do we leani 
obedience, industry, self-devotion, responsibility f And 
what is country but an extended home 8" 

My father, who had joined us, and listened to the ptor 
ceding conversation, now smiled. 

^ Yes," he said, ^ each of you sees only his own star, and 
desires that it alone should occupy the heavens; but all 
three shine at the same time, only in. different spheres. 
Here, nearest to earth, behold Marcelle's star, which is our 
constant guide, while it illumines our path; without it 
each step would be a stumble, each action a stain. A little 
higher and you come to Henri's, which glitters in the re- 
gions of storm, a noble planet under whose influence heroes 
are created. And higher still in the blue vault of heaven, 
less visible to vulgar 'eyes, scintillates the star of Justin, 
worshipped by the wise and gentle. These three lights il- 
lumine our firmament The great point is to decide which 
it is your duty to follow when they lead you different 
ways ; for in this scale of obligations, beginning with those 
of home, and ascending successively to those of country 
and humanity, the usual order should sometimes be in- 
verted." 

" And what rule are we to follow in our choice of duty J" 
we alk asked. 

'^ That of justice, not preference," replied my fiitJier. 
''Each time a struggle occurs, let the nation subdue the 
individual, and the species the nation. Be first a man, to 
obey the God who gave you that name, then a patriot, to 
render to your country that you owe to it ; the title of 
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head of a family, which is generally paramount, ought 
only to rank third. When these duties are opposed to 
each other they must be performed according to the cider 
of their importance, always preferring general to indindual 
duty." 

Thursday. — ^Yesterday Justin and I could not agree upon 
a point of history. The discussion waxed warm : we i^ke 
loudly, and did not stop to pick our words — ^for the mo- 
ment antagonism of opinion silenced friendship. At this 
juncture we were joined by Marcelle and Laura, and the 
question, after they had given their opinions upon it, as- 
sumed a perfectly different aspect They shrouded it in 
grace and playfulness, and where we had launched a Latin 
quotation, they ventured a smile. Becoming more calm, 
we discovered that our opinions difiered less than we had 
imagined, and we separated perfectly satisfied with each 
other. 

But this trifling circumstance made me reflect on the 
advantages that would accrue from the association of wo- 
men in our intellectual pursuits. Its well as practical con- 
cerns. Surely our companion for life is our most natural 
interlocutor : why should any separation exist between our 
minds t and would not men do well to initiate her into the 
world of ideas, that she may be fitted to follow them 
through it f We leave her in ignorance of the greater 
port of the questions which occupy our thoughts, allowing 
her to blindly influence and counsel us, yet do not grant 
her the means of enlightenment What is there to .pre- 
vent our raising her to our own level t Interested in all 
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that concerns us, she vould then know better how to assist^ 
console, support, and soothe. She would live with us that 
inner life, be acquainted with our every thought, and know 
exactly what spring to touch, and what wound to heal. 
There would, in feet, be but one soul between us, or rather 
two souls in perfect communion ; for there, as elsewhere, 
the woman would bring her more acute sensations and 
practical feculties into action, be the question one of art, 
philosophy, er education ; and she would ever be able, like 
Moliere's housekeeper, to enlighten even genius itself upon 
the realities of life. 

Saturday. — Behii^d our garden runs a narrow alley, oc- 
cupied by the poorest class of laborers, and this evening 
our attention being drawn towards it by the varied sounds 
which issued from it — children's cries, the shrill tones of 
women scolding, mingled with men's rougher voices— our 
conversation turned upon the means of ameliorating the 
condition of the working people. Each' brought forward 
his own pet scheme^ and then proceeded to justify it ; at 
last, when we had exhausted all our theories of reform, my 
'father turned to the, till then, silent Madame Boubert, and 
asked her what she would do for the poor work-people, 
"ir said the old aunt **Parbleu! that's quickly an- 
swered ; whilst you build- them castles in the air, I knit 
flannel jackets for their children." 

Everybody laughed ; but Madame Roubert's answer re- 
curring to me afterwards, I could not help' thinking of how 
niuch more real use she was to those whose hard lot we 
had been deploring than any of us. Our dreams of ame* 
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liorations were rather tHeines for the exercise of our imagi- 
oation than the expression of real sympathy; for what 
result did they produce ? And were it possible to put our 
plans into practice, shoujd we have the courage 2hid pa- 
tience to persevere? We resembled the Pharisees, who 
contented themselves with talking of their charity, whilst 
Aunt Boubert gave in silence to the needy that cup.of cold 
water, in reward for which Jesus Christ has promised the 
kingdom of heaven. What is the use of dreaming of a 
future terrestrial paradise for them, if we do nothing to- 
wards lessening the misery of their present life? Can 
those be called good intentions which result in no good 
action ? 

Such thoughts as these had for some time occupied my • 
mind, and I at last communicated them to Marcelle. We 
both agreed that it was time we put our theories into 
practice, and, at least, extend a helping hand to the ship- 
wrecked mariner before we thought of subduing the tem- 
pest. And we are now in search of some good work to 
accomplish. 

Monday. — ^It is found !-^Our laundress came this morn- 
ing, and whilst counting the linen, Marcelle noticed her 
troubled aur, and deep sighs. On her questioning her, the 
woman told her that her husband was in great trouble. 
Employed by one of the lai^e carrier contractors, and be- 
ing unjable to read or write, he had trusted his memoiy too 
&r, and become involved in the many details. Pay-time 
had arrived, without his being able to satisfy his creditors, 
and those who owed him money disagreed about the 
3* 
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amount. The poor feilow, ccmipletely lost in this laby 
rinth of complicated obligations, was becoming desperatei 
and b^an to talk of suicide. I promised to take bis af- 
fairs in band, and on examination found that with order 
and patience, be might succeed in extricating himself from 
bis difficulties. Marcelle, on her part, devotes two hours a 
day to teaching their little Colette, who is very industrious, 
in reading, writing, and ciphering ; so that if they all per- 
severe, in a year's time they will be free from their liabili- 
ties, and by that period Colette will be able to keep her 
father's books. 

Saturday — was the sebond anniversary of our marriage. 

I like these fi&tes in celebration of a serious act, or im- 
portant epoch in life ; they bring with them, besides the 
lingering perfume of. the past, a fresh access of joy and 
tenderness ; and the heart, grown cold froqi habit, revives 
at the warm touch of memory. To Marcelle and myself 
this day could only bring a warmer glow of gratitude to 
our hearts whilst mutually attributing to each other the 
cause of our happiness. 

Afrer the first moments of tender congratulation, Mar- 
celle took up Aunt Boubert's housekeeping book, and seat- 
ed herself at my desk like a book-keeper about to show 
his accounts. " 

" Come, be serious," she said, imitating the tone of her 
old aunt ; " loving is very well, but a clear balance-sheet 
before every thing. Let us see if you are satisfied with 
your housekeeper." 

I laughingly interrupted her, but she obstinately contin- 
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ned to drag me along her columns of figures. When I 
spoke of all the happiness I owed her, she enumerated 
what we had spent in confectionery ; when I alluded to my 
wishes accomplished and surpassed, she complained of the 
deamess of butter or charcoal I I was obliged at last to 
have recourse to my lawful authority, and taking the book 
from her hands, declared that if she persisted in going on, 
I would throw it intoihe fire. 

"Ungrateful creature P cried Marcelle, mischievously; 
^ ungrateful wretch, who will not take the trouble to un- 
derstand all I have done for him,'' 
' I endeavored to assure her she was mistaken. 

" No, no," she continued ; " you cannot comprehend a 
woij^an's feelings in the management of her household. 
What is to you a mere account-book, is to her a recoid of 
all that conduces to your ease and comfort What to your 
eyes is a mere register of figures, recalls to mine a thou- 
sand desires conquered, economies realized, and problems 
served." 

" I know it," I interrupted ; ** the lord and master ac- 
knowledges aU he owes to his able minister of finance for 
presenting him with a balanced budget" 

" Balanced !" repeated Marcelle : ^ do you thank me foi 
that?" 

" With bent and uncovered head." 

" Down on your knees then. Monsieur ; down on your 
knees, for he brings you a surplfis /" 

As she pronounced these words with majestic triumph, 
she shook above my head a bank-note ; but my look and 
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gesture expressed such utter astonishment ihat she.buist 
into a merry lauglu 

" Yes," she cried, skipping about for joy, " five hundred 
francs saved upon these miserable articles, of which you 
could not bear the mention! Five hundred francs! — or 
rather, no ; — ^listen, my lord, to what this scrap of paper 
Contains." 

And, putting her lips to my ear, like a child telling a 
fairy-tale, she began : 

''First of all, that causeuse you have so long wished 
for, in which we can both read before the fire in the 
evenings. • 

"Then a bookcase for your room, to fill up the ugly 
gap you complained of. 

" Then several beautiful books which your &ther will not 
buy for himself because they are too dear. 

" And a roasting-jack for Aunt Roubert" 

" And a new toilet-table for Marcdle," I exclaimed. 

" And a new secretary for Monseigneur," she added. 

"And .some Dresden chinaromaments for the mantel- 
piece. 

" And some bronzes for the consoles. 

" A6d a carpet for the salon. 

" And four orange-trees for the garden." 

Again we both broke into a hearty laugh. 

"Decidedly, we shall find the whole world in this bank* 
note," I said. 

" No doubt of it," cried Marcelle : " you have not for- 
gotten Ghamisso's tale, in which the devil succesfflvely 
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dtanrs/from his pocket a tent, a dinner, and a carriage, 
every thing in feet that he asked /or? You^know, dear, 
the Germans consider this a myth ; but I think the true 
Devil's pocket is a bank-note, from which one. can produce 
whatever he chooses ; only, as we might be encumbered if 
we asked too much, let us choose from this chaos of 
articles." 

And then came fresh embarrassments and disputes. 
Each obstinately objected to what was intended for him- 
self and was only anxious to secure what would please the 
■other ; at last we came to a compromise. We drew up a 
list of purchases, in which each had his share ; and, being 
now agreed, we determined to finish the business at once. 
Marcelle hastened to don her bonnet and shawl, I my hat, 
and off we set on our shopping expedition. 

We did not meet with what we wanted at the first 
places we went to, and Marcelle nearly stamped with im- ^ 
patience ; for she was anxious to celebrate the day with 
her pleasant surprises ; and to do that all must be at our 
house by. dinner-time, when my father and Aunt Roubert 
were to^ join us.- At last she remembered a small uphol- 
sterer, who had sometimes served her, and who, if he could 
not suppljf us with the required articles^ would at least 
direct us where we might procure them. 

Gaubert lived in the old part of the town, and on enter- 
ing the shop, we found only a little girl of about twelve years 
of age in attendance, who saluted us with a frightened 
stare from her large blue eyes, as she tossed her disordered 
hair aside, and called her father in a trembling voice. But 
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no one answered ; and, hearing voioes in die back-fihop, we 
took the hberiy of entering. 

There we found Gaubert standing with drooping head 
and listless arms against the opposite wall ; near him, in an 
old arm-chair, cowered his invalid wife, her face covered 
with her handkerchief sobbing bitterly; whilst near the 
door stood a great, big man, hat in hand,. whom I im- 
mediately recognized as the sherifTs officer, Baron. 

Just as we made our appearance, he seemed to be giving 
the couple a last alternative; but seeing us, he stopped 
short; then recognizing me, he turned round, and taking 
me aside, exclaimed : 

^ For God's sake. Monsieur Bemi, be so kind as to jex- 
plain to Mattre Gaubert that I cannot defer the execution 
of a writ ; and that if I proceed against a neighbor, it is 
not my fault, but my employer's." 

^ But what is the matter T I asked. 

<' An execution for the miserable sum of three hundred 
and thirty francs. I have myself begged old Rigot to wait 
a little longer for his money, but one might as well preach 
abstinence to a ravenous wolf I He is determined to seize 
the goods. Faith, Fm sorry for it, but what am I to do f 

Gaubert, who had been silent until now, began to inform 
us how the debt had originated ; it had been contracted in 
a moment of difficulty, and increased by usury. He ended 
by bursting into a towering passion, showering maledictions 
and menaces upon his creditor. His wife endeavored to 
soothe him, and added some touching explanations. Notli^ 
ing had prospered since their marriage; &ilures, loss of 
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cti3tom, and illness, had followed one upon another. The 
marriage portion she had brought her husband, had en- 
tirely dwindled away, and they were now left without 
money and without work. Only one resource remained — 
to remove to a neighboring village, where one of her 
brothers was established ; there, they would have no com- 
petition to fear^ and, as l&r as they could judge, there was 
every probability of their succeeding. It was a door of 
salvation opened to the poor creatures ; but the hardness of 
old Bigot rendered it of no avail. At the news of the 
intended seizure of goods, the other creditors, who had be- 
fore agreed to wait, would flock in 4x> claim their share, 
and all hopes of a re-establishment would be crushed. For 
want of three hundred and thirty francs, the entire future 
of an honest family was clouded, and the only refuge for 
the dying wife and mother was a garret, or the hospital. ^ 

At the mention of this, Marcelle turned her eyes, humid 
with em9tion, upon me, and her hand sought the bank-note, 
hidden in her bosom. On my making a sign in the affirm- 
ative, she quickly drew it forth, and, laying it on the 
woman's knee, said gently : 

" Take this, my good Madame Gaubert ; pay M. Baron, 
and make use of the rest to move without delay." 

The poor woman, overcome and unable to speak, held 
out her hands with an inarticulate cry; the upholsterer 
stammered forth his broken thanks, whilst the sheriff's 
officer bowed repeatedly and profouncHy. But Marcelle 
took my arm and hurried away. 

**.Ah P she exclaimed as soon as we got into the street, 
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and pressing my ann against her beating hedrt^ " I am so 
happy ! this, omr first good action, will be a pleasant com- 
memoration of our happy anniversary I * * * Aunt Rou- 
bert, who is a neighbor of the upholsterer, has been speak- 
ing of them this morning : 

"*I can't think what has come to those Gauberts,' she 
said. * I fencied they were badly ofij and yet I have just 
met little Valentine coming from market with a goose fit 
for an abbess, and the finest carp I have seen this season. 
But it's just like the Gauberts ; they have always eaten 
what they have not drunk. They are honest folks enough, 
but never can manage to keep any thing in their pockets; 
and you know the proverb says, one i^ult will spoil a 
house, as one rat will sink a ship.' " 

Marcelle and I exchanged glances. The discovery pained 
us, and I was still unwilling to believe it could be true, 
when the upholsterer himself made his appearance with 
the receipt for the five hundred fi:ancs we had lent him ; 
but he was no longer 'the same man as the depressed and 
wretched creature whose misery had so moved us. a few 
days ago. His sparkling eyes, flushed face, and excited 
maimer, all proved that he had only just left the dinner- 
table ; and in the course of conversation, I discovered that 
his wife's brother had been dining with him. The former 
continues to press him to remove to his village, but now 
Gaubert is again undecided, and hesitates ; his wife prefers' 
waiting for better days ; he himself hopes to have several 
orders. I saWJ in fact^ that our bank-note, in rescuing the 
poor family from an immediate danger, had only encour- 
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aged their natural improvidence. I told Maltre Gaubert 
my mind, but be received my observations with so bad a 
grace, that we parted angrily. 

Marcelle, from whom I conceal nothing, is quite depressed 
at the unfortunate result of our first effort' Is it then so 
difficult to confer a benefit rightly? And is that really 
true which has been so ofi;en said, that all disasters, and 
even ruin itself are but punishments justly merited by those 
on whom they fall ? After a review of our own experiences, 
and the recent conduct of Gaubert, we are aknost inclined 
to believe it to be the case. 

Whilst leaning over the balcony, and revolving in our 
minds this painful doubt, we are silent, and our eyes wander 
over ishe streets below. Presently we perceive near the 
crossing, a crowd of children running at full speed, and 
shouting with all their might ^t a poor, deformed, tipsy 
wretch, who struggles on in the midst of the uproar. It is 
Jacques the idiot, who has scarcely any thing human about 
him ; cruel and cowardly, he strikes a solitary child, but 
flies with craven fear before his companions ; whilst for a 
glass of bi*andy he will kiss your feet and lick the very 
ground you stand on ; yet who thinks of blaming or refuses 
to pity him ? I call Marcelle's attention to him, saying — 

** Perhaps he whom we have attempted to assist, is like 
the poor idiot Jacques — a victim to some mental infirmity, 
or mistaken education ; and can we, though we blame, re- 
fuse to succor him ? A benevolent action is not only an 
investment for the benefit of the receiver, but the accom- 
plishment of a pleasant duty to the giver, and though lost 
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on tbe obliged party, who knows not how to yalue it, need 
never be so to- the benefactor, who may ever find in it a 
wholesome exercise for his sympathies and self-deniaL To 
become disgusted with doing good, because the object 
benefited is unworthy, is rendering beneyolence a worldly 
calculation, and not the warm impulse of a grateful heart 
That a fellow-creature suffers, is sufficient reason for us to 
succor him, and the remembrance of that act is ample rec> 
ompense." 
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CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATIONAL TREATISES IN ANTICIPATION OF THE BIBTH 
OP A DAUGHTER. 

January 20th. — For some time past our room has been 
strewed with little embroidered robes, gay leading-strings, 
fine lawns, flannels, and embroidered counterpanes of dimin- 
ntive size. Marcelle is occupied in preparing the Layette, 
or baby-linen, of the child who will complete our family. 
Its little bassinet already stands in the comer with its pink 
silk drapery, quilted counterpane, and pUlow edged with 
lace. Nothing seems good enough for the little person- 
age expected. All our lady friends are busy working for 
uSy covering muslin, jaconet, and cashmere with ^^che& 
d'oeuvres" of their handiwork, the results of which daily 
increase Maroelle^s treasures. 

This m<$ming I found her in ecstasies over a little wadded 
mantle trimmed with swan's down, which had just arrived ; 
and when, a little later, Aunt Boubert paid us a visits every 
thing was displayed for her to admire. 

" Most splendid I" she said, after rapidly glancing at the 
wonders before her ; *^ but I also am anxious to commem- 
orate this happy occasion^ and have brought you my 
present" 

^ Oh 1 dear aunt, what is it ?" asked Marcelle. 
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^ Quess," she replied, aa she plunged her hand into her 
un&thomable bag. 

" Is it nothing that I have already V* 

"Nothing!" 

Marcelle thought a long time, and mentioned eveiy 
t£ing wanting to complete the first set, and then the 
second : 

" Some caps of Berlin lace ?" 

«No." . 

"Some knitted socks r 

"No." 

" A coral necklace ?" 

"No." 

" A coral with silver bells ?" 

" No,, stuff and nonsense," cried Madame Roub^t^ im- 
patiently. 

"But what is it then?" 

" All my old stockings !" 
. And she drew them triumphantly from her bag, and 
spr6Std them out with much complacency u][$on the so&. 
They were of aJl sorts of colors. 

Marcelle and I looked at her in amazefaent 

" Ah 1 you fimcy I am joking !" she replied ; " but your 
laces and embroidered affairs are only for show ; the child 
will be none the better, nor warmer for them all, whilst 
with four of these, stockings, I will make it a hlanketP 

She then proceeded to show Marcelle how it- was done : 
she cut out, and arranged, and very soon the old stockings 
before her were transformed into little petticoats with bodies 
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and sleeves. I followed this transfiguration with a great 
deal of interest ; and when Aunt Boubert had finished, she 
arranged on the bed four woollen and cotton blankets. 

" Now then," she said to Marcelle, " you have merely to 
sew them together. The child will be none the worse for 
having been clothed without expense, and your purse will 
be decidedly the better. Just now, like all other young 
mothers, yon think only of the ornamental ; each tries to 
bedeck her first-bom with all that is charming, but when 
experience comes, so also do thoughts of the necessary — of 
economy — arise ; she enters upon her serious duties, and 
no longer wears her child like a bouquet But there is a 
time for every thing, only at your age, one begins with the- 
embroidered robes, and at mine with the hlankeUP 

Thereupon Madanie Koubert collected her cuttings, bid 
us good-by, and took her departure. 

In the evening my father called. Marcelle showed him 
all her. preparations, including, this time, the blankets, and 
entered into minute explanations of all the precautions we 
^ mean to take 'with the child. We are anions to maintain 
an equal temperature in the bedroom, and a stove and 
thermometer have been bought for that purpose. Marcelle 
has arranged with a neighbor for the milk of a cow, to be 
milked under her own eyes. She means to set her &ce 
against close swaddling-clothes, and rocking in the cradle ; 
and in due time, when the swallows return, the child is to 
be taken down to the garden, and the Indian miat spread 
upon the ground for it to roll about on, that ita limbs may 
strengdxen in the fresh and health-giving air. Then camo 
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details of the cares of each moment^ its food and dress, for 
every thing has been arranged beforehand. 

My &iher listened to all with an indulgent smile, but 
when we had fini&ed, surprised at his silence, we asked 
him if there was any thing in our arrangements he disap- 
proved of. 

" Nothing whatever," he replied. 

" And have you nothing to' add, or to suggest, dear 
feiherf' said Marcelle. 

*' Nothing, dear daughter, unless it be a little story that 
I must have read in days gone by, in some old book. Here 
it is: 

" ' Once upon a time, there lived in Persia a dervish, 
celebrated for his great learning and wisdom, to whose care 
the prince of the country wished to confide his treasutes, 
before setting out on a distant expedition. Accordingly he 
caused all his gold to be melted down, and cast into a 
statue, which he delivered to the dervish, and departed on 
his journey. 

** * The latter, extremely anxious to preserve his precious 
charge, and return it as he had received it, set a watch 
over the statue, and never failed to visit it several times a 
day. With his own eyes he examined all its details, in 
order to be certain that it was intact, rubbed it with his 
hands to keep it bright, testing it from titne to time with a 
touchstone, fearful of some fraud. 

" * At last the prince returned, and claimed his treasure, 
and the dervish restored it to him with the proud joy of 
one who has faithfolly fulfilled his trust ; but alas ! when 
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tlie golden siatae came to be removed, it was found to be 
80 light, that one man sufficed to lifib it On examination 
it was discovered that some clever thieves had filed away 
the precious metal from the inside, leaving only the outer 
shell. All the dervish's care had proved of no avail, for he 
had been busied only with the outside? " 

With this my &ther pressed my hand, embraced Marcelle, 
and left us to reflect upon his parable. 

We looked at each other with some confusion, and began 
to perceive that we had indeed imitated the dervish ; and 
like he with the statue, had thought only of the exterior 
well-being of the child, who was to be confided to our care. 
And yet, how numerous the robbers,' who might deprive us 
of the treasures within I 

In education, each bad example, each fact misunderstood, 
each imprudent word, are so many strokes of the file which 
remove from the heart of the child a portion of its treas- 
ured purity. How comes it then that we think so little of 
this, and that our preparations have been of a material na- 
ture only ? Is the being we expect merely a body to de- 
fend — ^is there not a soul to guard ? I see the clothes and 
cradle, but where are the principles and faith f To be truly 
prepared to accept the trust of this living life, we must be 
capable, as far as erring mortals can be, to protect it from 
evil, as well as from death. We are provided against cold| 
fetigue; and famine, but we have forgotten corrupting 
imp*e8sions, &tal instincts, and temptations full of peril, 
Is this all, that He who^will confide to you the living 
treasure will expect ? How answer Him, when He again 
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claims His own, i^ like the Peisiaii prince, He fiidi i< 
viomiing. 

Such thoughts as these haunted me all the evening, and 
after a restless night I communicated them to Maroelle, and * 
we came to the conclusion that it was a subject requiring 
much grave consideration, and that we must seek for en- 
lightenment £rom above. I havew borrowed from my father 
several books treating on this difficult subject, and Justin 
has lent me various others. So here I am, surrounded by 
volumes. Whilst Marcelle continues her preparations for 
the body, I will begin mine for the souL God grant that I 
also do not foi^t the blankets / 

February 15tL — ^I have read, and re-read at least twenty 
different treatises on education. What paradoxes I have 
waded through I In what Egyptian darkness have I groped 
my way I and yet, for instants, what flashes of illuminar 
tion ! I feel like a traveller returned from a long jouimey 
through distant countries. I have visited high mountains 
covered with perpetual snow, where not a blade of verdure 
was to be seen ; fiery plains, where every thing lay scorcbed 
and withered ; and wild forests, where, unguided and un- 
restrained, nature exhausted herself in useless efforts, and 
was overpowered by her own fertility. There occurred, 
only at distant intervals, some happy peaceful prospect of 
•calm villages, their humble roo& glistening in the sun, fields 
of ripening grain waving in the breeze, vines bending under 
*their delicious bm^dens, and ve)'dant meadows checkered 
with groups of cattle grazing under the care of young and 
merry childhood. But now behold me arrived at the end 
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of my joumey, like the wise Ulyssesy ^after hamg seen 
the countries of many people," and I rest myself reflect, 
and seek instraction. 

At last, after a long discussion with myself I think I 
have found it 

" Our first duty," I said, yesterday eyening, to Marcelle, 
^ is to prepare the child for the position assigned him in 
the world. All education should resemble that bestowed 
on Achilles; every thing enervating, either to body or 
mind, must be avoided, and the in&nt plunged in the Styx,* 
and fed on lion's marrow." 

" But, grant him, at least, you austere Centaur," said ' 
Marcelle, laughingly, ^like the king of gods, some portion 
of wild honey, and milk from the goat Amaithea." 

** I would have our promised ofl&pring," I continued, fol- 
lowing my own tram of thoughts, ^ taste of the cup of 
life without any attempt on our part to disguise its bitter- 
ness, and taught to accustom himself to bear what is ; to 
learn patience, and strengthen himself against sorrow ; let 
his first efibrt be a struggle, since his whole life can be 
nothing else. Hercules began his victories whilst yet 
in his cradle, by strangling the serpents which menaced 
his life." 

** Right,*' replied Marcelle ; " so long as you do not cast 
a doud over the young mind, which reflects every thing in 
such brilliant colors. The joy of innocence is childhood's 
peculiar charm, it is its privilege. My care shall be to pre- 
serve to the sweet being intrusted me by heaven, the happy 
impreasioits of its early years ; they are the germs thfit vo 
4 
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mtisl cause to bloesom and bring forth fruit Like t&e 
father of Montaigne^ I would sunound my firstrbom with 
nothing but sweet sounds and pleasing images." 

^ Above all," I continued, not attending to what Mar celle 
was saying, '^ let him learn to follow the ri^t path, even 
though it lead overrocks and hanging j^edpioes !" 

^ Above all," repeated Marcelle, who ako listaied only 
to her own voice, ^ may he walk with a light heart in the 
steps of good men, unmolested by dangers, and unairesiled 
by obstacles." 

^ What matter that his brow be covered with sweat, and 
his feet with dust, if he feel his soul soar above the doads 
which envelop him." 

^ It does not matter how easy his task, so that he accom- 
plishes it in peace and contentedness.'' 

" Let him be rough, loyal, and true ! the armor of steel 
well defends what it covers." 

^ Let him be kind and gentle 1 smiles are a welcome we 
owe to all men." 

*^ And he will become strong and invidnerable as Al- 
cidesr . . 

'^ And thus he will be loved and loving as Abd I" 

At this, my &ther, who, seated by the fire, had up till 
now maintained his gravity, laughed outright : 

'^ God grant it all," he said ; ** but it will be rather diffi* 
cult One would make the child a demi-god^ and the other 
a demi-man. Bemi christianizes the 8<^ool of Lycurgv» ; 
whilst Marcelle adopts, with improved morals, the school ai 
Chatelaines— -the l^r dreams of ^ virtuous page ; the 
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fornix of a Leonidas, who finds bis Thermopjlse in lmnsel£ 
To satiny you both, the child must be a Spartan twanging 
a Mandoline." 

Marcelle smiled at this, but it made me thoughtful. My 
&ther is right ! What would become of an education con- 
ducted on such opposite systems ? and on the other side, 
how were we to combine them ? Even if I succeeded in 
conyincing Marcelle, cotdd I substitute a mere opinion in 
place of naixae — ^transfiDrm the child^s entire being, and, so 
to say^ change the metal I How convert this sweet gentle- 
ness into stoicism, and joyous gayety to sober gravity ? 
Should I really wish it, if I could ? 

Much as I thought on the subject, I was unable to solve 
this problem; and was still employed upon it, when our 
neighbors, the Huberts, arrived to spend the evening with 
u& 

Little Een^ accompanied them; and for the first tLoie 
I remarked their behavior towards Ihe child. They seemed 
kmd and gentle, but firm. Ben^e enjoyed every liberty 
suitable to her age, but the command once given, had to 
be instantly obeyed. 

I made an observation to ihat effect 

" We never interfere in trifles and unimportant matters,** 
replied her &ther, '^ but for the rest our experience must 
prevail, or run the risk of being forever set at naught. 
We only weaken our authority by employing it too oflen, 
but to allow her to resist us is to declare ourselves impo- 
tent at once. The best teacher is habit : let the child once 
feel and understand that there is no help f6v it, and he wiU 
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fmbmit without a munniir, and the will once bent, will 
answer at the first summons. B7 this means a species of 
articulation is formed in the mind, similar to that which is 
always found in limbs destined to be bent" 

Once, however, Ben6e refused to obey, and screamed 
and burst into a passion of tears ; but her mother remained 
wrapped in impenetrable gentleness: according as the 
child's voice rose in her passion, so hers became lower and 
more impressive, till at last Rente's temper was absorbed 
in the patient serenity of her mother ; even as bullets and 
cannon-balls are lost in the bank of soft earth prepared to 
receive them. 

I asked if this were always the case. 

" Always," replied Justin ; " the child submits in spite of 
himself and his anger Ms to the ground for lack of %n 
antagonist Do you wish to appease a furious person, then 
never follow his example ; in the moment of passion it is 
not the reflection of our own image that shames us, but the 
striking contrast which shows us our hideousness ; rebuke 
aud impatience succeed no better, they only serve to &ai 
the flame." 

** Then in your opinion the surest educator is example." 

" Yon would be nearer the truth if you said that in my 
opinion there is none other. A child's mind is a sort of 
camera-obscura, in which is traced whatever strikes his eye, 
and these ineffaceable impressions form in the end his char- 
acter. All that is not a part of our primitive nature is the 
result of this perpetual, though unseen, instruction. Our 
truest teachers are the facts surrounding us. If therefore 
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you would insure, as far as possible, the moral health of 
your child, begin by purifying the atmosphere it breathes." 

" And how accomplish that f " 

** By improving yourself. The educator's attention should 
be first directed, not to the child, but to himself for by far 
the most important part of his instruction is derived, not 
firom what he says, but what he does. Do you wish to 
impart a love of industry and usefulness ? If so, let it be 
your habit to honor it, and never bend lower to the idle 
rich, because they are such, than the poor laborer. Do 
you desire above all a sincere and honest heart ? prove it 
by your abhorrence of fsilsehood, and contempt of any 6ne 
who departs fix)m the truth. Do you admire the loving- 
kindness which believes in the good and pardons the evil ? 
tHfen banish all bitterness from your judgment of others, 
and smother your private animosities. Do you believe that 
self-sacrifice is the source of all that is great and coura- 
geous on earth ? if so, practise in silence the abnegation of 
self, and smile on the cross for them you save." 

"Biit is not this exacting too much," I objected, "and 
ought we to expect so much virtue of man?" 

" Then why expect it of a child ?" replied Justin, quickly, 
" can that which is impossible to you, be more easy to\him ! 
Think you, you will be able to make him pay respect to 
that for which you have none yourself? Do you not know 
that to learn to live, he must imitate ?" 

**Then according to you," I said, "the education of our 
children ought to be preceded by a strict examination of 
ourselves, and a firm determination to improve." 
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" Can you for a moment doubt it ! The promotion of a 
human being to this supreme ma^tracy of home, is surely 
one of the great events, or crisises of our existence ! On 
entering on these new and sovereign duties, ought we not 
to feel the necesaty of purifying and strengthening our 
minds ? All initiations are preceded by a period of solitude 
devoted to self-examination and meditation ; and wherefore 
should that which confers the holiest mission on earth be 
less severe ? The juryman who is to decide the reputation, 
liberty, or life of a fellow-creature, withdraws from the 
world in trembling ; what is it then for the head of a fam* 
ily, who must influence, if not* decide, the destitiy of his 
child, whose every action, every word, prepares his happi- 
ness or misery, his honor or shame. Whosoever under- 
takes the education of another, must begin by accomplish- 
ing his own, for tliere is in families, a kind of h,tal trans- 
mission in the moral, as well as physical system: the cbild 
inherits as much of the temperament of the mind, as of the 
body; but because the natural propenaties are variously 
developed, and thus cause it to differ from the being to 
whom it owes its existence, the careless observer does not 
perceive the relation. In some instances, what in the &- 
ther is only a weakness, becomes in the child a vice ; in 
others, what in the former was but a good quality, is in tlie 
latter transformed into a virtue ! It is the domestic atmo- 
sphere which effects these important modifications, in peiv 
fecting or depraving the original disposition, and thus the 
child becomes our just reward, or punishment.** 

**«*♦« 
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I refldbted mach and long on these opinions of my 
neighbor, and ended by thinking with him. These edu 
cational systems, invented in the closet, and put together 
piece by piece, are far too complicated machines for gen- 
eral use ; for they can only be kept in motion by a contin- 
ual effort Having nothing in common with us, they con- 
stitute an artificial life in the midst of our more positive ex- 
istence; and we find ourselves, like the kings of former 
days, subjects of a written etiquette, which regulates our 
actions, violates our tastes, and dictates our very words. 
It is im]jK>ssibIe not to forget its observance at times, and 
let that once happen, and (arewell to the whole structure 1 
at the first breach made, it totters, and Ms. Educational 
systems are nothing DK>re than certain rules explained by a 
ptofesBor in the chair; the lecture over, and it is no more 
thought o£ It is evident that the only truly fiiiitful one, is 
that which arises from our actions, is conveyed by our bab- 
bits, lives with us in &ct ; and this can be no other than ex- 
ample. 

Henceforth the necessity for a programme in common to 
MarceUe and myself ceases ; each of us is bound to improve 
his nature, not leave it imcontrolled ; to bring forward what 
there is of good in him, and thus complete what the other 
may have contiibuted. 

' And now all is dear, and I comprehend our separate du- 
ties ; the gentle lessons, Marcelle's ; mine, the more stoical 
instruction. It was not without design that God thus sub- 
mitted the child to the double infiuence of man and woman. 
Agreeing on the end to be attained, they differ as to the 
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means ; whilst the father points out to his son the abysBea 
and precipices which sunound ihe rough path he must 
traveise, the mother directs his attention to ^e sweet re- 
freshing shade in the distance, where he may rest his weary 
limbs; the former arms him with the iron-pointed stick 
which assists and defends the trayeller ; the latter embraces 
him with kisses and tears, which go far to console him ; on 
the one side a firm voice cries— Courage ! on the other a 
gentle tone whispers — ^Hope 1 

' I have returned the books I borrowed fix)m my father 
and Justin; henceforth it is my own heart that^I must 
read. I had prepared a memorandum-book for my notes, 
and had written on the first page in my best style — Pre- 
cepts of Education, 

I have since added below, these two words — Improve 
thyself, 

Nothing more! the other pages shall remain unsullied. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE PIR8T CHILD — THE FAMILY OF FORMER TIMES, AND 
THE PRBSEKT DAY. 

March 20th. — ^The sun has begun to pierce his way 
through the thick clouds of winter ; and to-day he shed 
such refreshing rays upon our little garden, that Marcelle 
and I were attracted into it, and we found the shrubs 
beginning to bud, whilst the perfume of violets filled 
the air. 

We seated ourselyes under the limes, and let httle Ben^e 
enjoy hersielf in running about Every time she came 
near us, she saluted us with one of those hearty bursts of 
laughter, without any seeming cause, which are the very 
song of childhood, and then again ' darting away among 
the lilac bushes. 

Whilst watching her, a kind of terror seized me as I 
thought of all the trials our first-bom must go through be- 
fore it reached that happy ago ; and pointing to the child, 
I said to Marcelle — 

" Would that she were our daughter !" 

" Ren6e !" shd exclaimed. " Ah I I trust our daughter 
will be fer more highly gifted." 

And when I endeavored to defend our little neighbor, 
she began a capitulation of all that she was deficient in. 

First of all, her eyes were of so light a blue that they 
4* 
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gave a singular harshness to the expression of her face, the 
mouth wanted delicacy, her complexion was too florid^ and 
her hair of a doubtful color. 

Then Ben6e was capricious, indifferent, and undemon- 
stratire. 

Till now I had noticed none of this ; but on reflection 
was obliged to admit it 

Afterwards, Marcelle passed in reviW the duldren of 
our acquaintances, and was not better satisfied with any of 
them. Now it was mind that was wanting; now some 
personal grace, and now heart At each &alt discovered 
in any one of them, she endowed, in imagination, our cUhl 
with the opposite quality. 

^ Yes," she said, with passionate confidence, ^ cms shall 
be the most beautiful, the most intelligent^ t&e most obe- 
dient, most lo^ng of them all I" 

^ And to make the matter more sure, you deny eve^ 
thing to all the others," I added, laughingly; ''but take 
care that, whilst imitating the fairy godmothers, in the old 
stories, who endowed their godchild with a thousand pre- 
dous gifb, the mothers of the condenmed diildren do not 
come, like the enraged fidries, to throw in, out of revenge, 
some fatal gifl, which mars all the rest" 

"Ah ! do not breathe such a thing," exclaimed Marcelle, 
putting her hand upon my lips. 

"Then, dear one," I replied, kissing the hand, "do not 
raise your hopes so high. Do not allow the chimeras of 
your girlish romance to gain entrance into the more serious 
one of the young mother, and do not make your child a 
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h&soota thauiand and <me tUglUSj sa jovL^jovx ^Baxic^.^ 
It is because we always esped too much, that we are dis- 
eontented with what is accoided us ; the dream destroys 
the flayor of the reality. Prepare yourself thankfully to 
reoeiye your child such as God bestows it oa you ; for it is 
it we must Ioyc, and not your illusions." 

*^ You are rights oh "you are right 1" she exclaimed, hi- 
ding her &ce| crimson with shame, upon my shoulder; 
^ but you speak only of my folly, where, you should con- 
demn my pride and self-love. Why have I depreciated 
the mothers through their children, if it were not to ele- 
vate myself through mine ? Why did I rejoice in my 
secret heart at their failings, but because I hope alone to 
outdo them ! Have I then lost all affection for my friends, 
and all good- will to my neighbors i" 

'' No," I replied, drawing her to me; ^ bmt, as is no un- 
common, case, you have, for an instant, lost your proper 
interest in what does not immediately belong to you, and 
bave had eyes only for that spot of earth which supports 
your own hearth. Let this be a proof of how the holiest 
affections may become snares, and that the exclusive love 
of our fsaralj is too often but an idolatrous worship of our- 
selves." 

March 30tL — Our hopes are at hist accomplished! 
There hes the long-expected child repodng near its sleep- 
ing mother. Two dear and sacred beings, who shall 
henceforth never be absent from my thoughts ; to whom I 
will, if necessary, sacrifice all, and their happiness will be 
ample recompense for all such sacrifices I 
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How is it that the sight of this frail litUe ereataie seems 
to augment my strength, and that life has assumed a 
grayer, yet sweeter aspect since I first beheld her fragile 
little form ! I feel m^e strongly and clearly my responsi- 
bility, and I congratulate myself upon it, whilst experign- 
cing a fresh access of joy and courage. Until now I hare 
lived for myself: henceforth my life shall be devoted to 
another ; and ere I have well received this precious gift, I 
shall in my turn be able to bestow. 

The little girl asleep. in her cradle shall owe me all, 
and that all shall be gratuitously bestowed ; she will be a 
constant and delightful occaaon for my devotion. I feel 
that her mere presence imposes the exercise of fresh vir- 
tues, and that she has raised me in the. scale of beings. I 
have to guide and prepare another laborer in the great 
work of life. I have now confided to my care a mind to 
form and enlighten, and every day I shall hear within me 
the solemn voice which called unto Cain, demanding an 
account of my charge. 

But Clara's eyes have opened, and she utters a 
plaintive cry ; Marcelle starts up — ^the voice of her child 
has penetrated her slumbers, and she folds it to her 
bosom. ^ 

Oh, who can view ufimoved a young mother suckling 
her first-bom! Still pale frx>m recent suffering, she looks 
on her child, and smiles I 

Wherefore that smile, poor woman, whose chain of con- 
stant trial and suffering is even now being forged ? Dost 
see clearly the sad path before thee, in which thoti hast 
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taken thy fiist step, and knowest thou what the future nas 
in store fi>r thee f 

first, the ever-iecuning feais for this fragile existence, 
long and weary watchings by the cradle, and all the ago- 
nies qf suspense. 

But the child outiiyes them, and grows np strong and 
healthy ; and anxiety changes its object It is now the 
heart that you watch ; and oh I what tears are shed, and 
what anxious hopes and fears preyail ! However, your un- 
ceasing efforts are successful ! Behold your child standing 
on the threshcdd of life in its robe oi spotless innocence, 
and the sparkling crown of youth npon its brow I K it be 
a girl, there soon come causeless melancholy, solitary reve- 
ries, and lastly, if it be the will of Grod, a reciprocated af- 
fection. United to the chosen of her heart, your daughter 
departs to seek another home ; and your house is empty, 
and your hearth desolate. 

Is it a boy! What trembling and agonizing fears I 
Dost hear the cry of awakening passions ? Didst feel their 
boraing bieath f It is in vain to tremble, to warn him ; a 
ctiL naiiu ju\iiu. ' .LLir^> leads liim on. Daniel must 
the Ijon's dcii, !nx>r woman, iirust kneel on 

ground, listening for, and 
I — each" fearful roar» 
cle I aiid may he yoti watch 
dU no longer bo the gf^ntlo 
id rosy brow the 
features will be 
^orld ; hii lips wtU ^ 
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tasted the bitter cop defloribed by Byron, ^ f0hich hU spar^ 
hlea at the hrim;'^ already hardened by ihe Btmgg^e, he 
will have felt the manly iosdncta of his nature stir within 
him; and, bidding £uewell to his patenial roo( he will 
depart, to build elsewhere the one destined, ere loi^, to 
shelter his own £nnily. There, another woman will take 
the first place in his heart, his son the second, and then his 
son's son. s 

Thm in aU eases the end is the same desolation; yon 
will gradually descend the scale of lore; but without losing 
courage, without complaining. Old and weary, and de- 
prived of your soyereignty, you will be content to view 
their happiness from the lowest place, without asking or 
expecting pobre. 

Oh, the unceasing deYOtion of a mother's love I Ye 
sainted guardians <^ our youth I too often, alas ! unappre- 
ciated till too late ; and, like the Christian .martyrs, not 
properly honcx^ till after death I 

Would that I had, to glorify you, the )yre whose t<»es 
softened the hearts of oaks and stones, and drew f(»rth tears 
from rocks ; ye gentle confidents of the severely-tried ones, 
who soothe the restless spirits, console the afflicted, and 
atone forever f<»r the fidlen ones I 

* * % « « • « 

I had for some time undertaken the chai^ of my 
fiither's affairs ; I saw to the regular payment of his pen- 
sion, and collected several small rents of his, which were 
always behindhand. An unexpected legacy left him bj a 
relative in a remote part of Burgundy, if it £d not ver^ 
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sensibly increaBe his income, added, for the time at leaati 
.Tery connderobly to the business to be perfonned. There 
were about a dozen acres* <^ land to be divided between a 
numerous party of legatees. The notary, charged with the 
exeomtion of the will, required several indispensable doca^ 
ments, which I went to my Other's to obtain. 

Marcelle and I found him in his little suburban lod^ng, 
overlooking a large nursery-ground. From his window he 
watched the gardeners in their never'^nding toil ; sowing 
but to reap, and reaping to sow again. His eye rested on 
an eternal youihftd verdure — ^the promise of forests, whose 
shade he never enjoyed ; and of orchards, whose fruit he 
never saw. 

I had feared that these constantly um^alized promises 
must weary him at last, and that he would grow tired of 
the eternal infancy of nature which surrounded him ; Imt I 
found I was mistaken. Following in his thoughts each 
generation of trees^ reared in the nursery-grounds, he be^ 
held with his mind's eye, some, help to increase the wel- 
come shade of the dusty highway for the weary pedestrian, 
bathe with waves of foliage the arid hills, or wind like ver- 
datit colonnades along the banks of streams ; others enri(^ 
with their fPuits the rustic gardens, climb the bare walls, or 
trail their branches, loaded with the luscious grapes, around 
the cottage-windows ; inrfact, diffusing everywhere refresh- 
ment or abundance. 

* It seems to me," he often said, " that I live near one of 

* French acres consist of 100 perches square. 
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the many sources iGrom wlienoe issue into the world the 
streams of life ; I see them rise from the ground, increase, . 
and distribute themselves abroad ; every one of these trees, 
as they depart, are at once messengers of God and of civili- 
zation ; they carry away with their freshness, fruit, or per- 
frune, a gift of God embellished by human intelligence. 
Then again, consider the numerous objects, from various 
climates, which this small spot of earth contains! the 
courageous efforts and adventurous researches required, be- 
fore such a collection could be formed I 

"This little comer of the earth is an abridgment of one 
portion of the world'iP history ; almost every plant it con- 
tains reminds one of some distant and dangerous expedi- 
tion, or recalls some deservedly great name. Our fore- 
&thers, before they obtained that vine, had to traverse 
mountains, and watered with their blood the plains of . 
Italy, from whence they bore it Lucullus penetrated into 
the wilds of Asia with the Roman eagle ; and this lovely 
flowering cherry-tree, which covers the fresh spring-verdure 
with a perfumed snow, was the result. Those roses and 
magnolias would never have ornamented our borders, if 
that sublime fool called Christopher Columbus, had not 
persisted in his determination to discover a new world! 
And besides these mere transplantations, what new and 
numerous varieties have been acquired by cultivation \ 
what countless productions have been called forth from 
earth by man I Each day does his perseverance multiply 
these holy triumphs, to the benefit of the whole human 
race ; * and what victory is worthy of being compared to 
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tihiem ! — a new root, which appeases the hunger of the mul- 
fitade; an unknown flower, which eases suffering, are 
surely more gloribus trophies than any a conqueror can 
boast ! Which, does it appear to you, has best fulfilled his 
mission on earth — ^the man who does the most good, or he 
who makes the most noise ?" 

. When we arrived, my father was seated by the window, 
watching the gardeners at their work. He called our at- 
tention to several fresh clearings already sown ; and spoke 
almost enviously of ihe lot of men who gam their daily 
bread in the open air, in the midst of sweet odors and the 
songs of birds. 

" Parbleu ! 'tis a pity your cousin's acres do not lie here, 
dear fether, for you would then have been able to play 
Ciritinnatus on your part of the inheritance." 

" Ah !" he replied, on observing the papers I held in 
my hand, *^I suppose you have come to talk about that 
affair!" 

I comfnunicated the contents of the notary's letter, show- 
ing him at the same time the deeds I had been able to 
collect^ and mentioning Ihose still wanting. He went to 
his secretaiy, and taking fix)m thence a file of papers, we 
seated ourselves to look for those required. 

The examination took a long time ; each paper recaDed 
past times and scenes to my Other's mind, and led to some 
anecdote or history ; but at last I i^und the remaining 
necessary jdeed. It was a certificate of birth, written <^n 
coarse greenish paper ; the ink had &ded sadly, and it bore 
the stamp of the old monarchy. I remarked that, accord^ 
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mg to the date, it must have been given the day aft^ the 
birth of the diild. 

^ Yes, yes," said my &ther with a smile ; ^ it was a pie- 
caution of my worthy mother's, who, entirely taken up 
with her business, and my brothers and sisters being al- 
ready numerous, had no time to waste on any of us, so the 
day after his birth the child was delivered into the charge 
of a country nurse, who carried it off some twenty miles, 
with a layette for its use if it chose to live, and a e^tifieate 
of birth, which enabled it to be properly buried if it hap- 
pened to die. It was ^ prudential measure, which guarded 
against all casualties. My mother did the same with all 
her nine children, which was fortunate, as only five out of 
the nine returned to her; the others had availed themselves 
of their certificate of hirth,^^ 

^ Is it possible," cried Marcelle, *^ that you were all sent 
away from the paternal home f ' 

^ And did not return till we were nearly three : such was 
then the custom in our grade of life ; the child was not i^e- 
called, until it could in some measure attend to its^ At 
that time the &natidsm did not exist which denominated 
the cares of paternity as charming. 

* Bes ohannants embamis de U paternity.* 

** You can imagine that the return of the nursling was 
somewhat of in event The new-comer underwent a gen- 
eral examination ; to see how he walked, if he would say 
good morning, and how &r he suspected the existence of 
fbrks. The first hour did much towards classing him in 
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the family. A grao^ul motion might promise well for his 
future; an awkward action would allot him an inferior 
portion. In either case he was consigned to the kitchen, 
until old enough to go to school. He never left the societj 
of the servants, except to salute his parents at stated pe- 
riods, and receive, as occasion required, a reprimand or a 
cake. In well-regulated families there was a certain degree 
of solemnity attached to these interviews — ^the child took 
off his hat, inquired after the health of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame (his father and mother), and remained standing till 
they were pleased to address him." 

"And were you brought up in this manner?" asked 
Marcelle. 

" Very nearly," replied my &ther ; " though only a small 
tradesman's wife, my mother believed in the wholesomcT 
traditions oi^ business and the household firsts and then the 
children ! From the nurse's hands we passed to the care 
of ihe old servant^ whom we called ^ma-mie,^ and who plied 
us with morals and bread and butter, till we were old 
enough to enter the school of the Abb6 Silard, who under- 
took to teach us to read, write, cipher, and make the re- 
sponses of the mass. In all these arrangements my mK)ther 
took no part, her ministry was confined to grand occasions, 
such as measuring us for a new habiliment, to be con- 
structed out oi some defiintt grand&ther's old coats; pun- 
ishing some serious inroad upon our neighbor's fruit-trees ; 
or presenting us, dressed in our best^ and with dean feces, 
to some country relation." 
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"So that you grew up as uncared for as if you had 
been orphans ?** 

" No, not as orphans, dear ^rl, but as apprentices to life, 
consigned to the rough school of reality, and early taught 
to make ^q best 4ise of things and men.'' 

" That is to say," I remarked, ^ that instead of sheltering 
your cradle with curtains in the secluded dwelling-house, 
they laid you in the open field, on the first sheaf they came 
to, just like the reapers' wives are obh'ged to treat their 
children. Nobody troubled themselves whether the sun 
were too hot, or the wa^ likely to annoy you, or even the 
adder to reach you atnong the stubble." 

" Doubtless," he replied, " our rough education had its 
dangers. The weak and unfortunate certainly succumbed ; 
i)ut, how fortifying and strengthening those very dangers 
are to those who surmoimt them 1 We so quickly learn 
our path of duty to fall into our allotted place, and exer- 
cise continually that cardinal virtue — obedience! In so- 
ciety, as it existed formerly, where the various ranks were 
regulated by birth, and professions by rank, this was the 
sole part a child could play ; its subordination in the fam- 
ily prepared it for its subordinate position in the world ; it 
trained him for the social re^ment wherein his rank' was 
already decided, and too much indulgence would have con- 
sequentiy entailed on his part too much exigence." 

" Granted," I rephed ; " but now, when all the barriers 
which divided ranks have fallen, and every one may, to a 
certain degree, shape his own destiny, where the first 
glance of a new-bom infant can embrace the whole world 
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as its domaiD, this stem apprenticeship is no longer re- 
quired. What we should now aim at, in the education of 
a child, is to teach him to acquire the respect of others 
by preserving his own, and worthily fulfilling his part 
under the law of equality, which now governs modem so- 
ciety." 

^ And to accomplish that," added Marcelle, '^ we must 
replace authority with affection and devotion ; and from 
the masters we were, become their defenders, guardians, 
and friends. We must bear their soul in our soul, even as 
we bore them in our bosoms, surround theni with our love, 
and let them grow and strengthen upon it. The breath of 
the world is poison to a child : how then can we avoid 
contagion, but by carefully closing the doors of communi- 
cation with it I What sweeter or holier mission can there 
be for those who have given birth to a son, than to guard 
him in an inaccessible fortress, alike exempt from suffering, 
and pure from contamination with the world without !" 

" Beware, beware, my good daughter,"" said my father, 
with a smile ; " such citadels too often resemble those built 
by the princes in fairy tales for their daughters : the first 
adventurer who passes by needs only a song to make the 
strong tower crumble to dust, and to capture the lovely 
prisoner. The pupil too sedulously guarded, becomes in-" 
capable of guiding himself and the child tq^. much cared 
for, in time, ceases to appreciate what is bestowed on him. 
Our fathers left too great a part of our education to ex- 
ternal influences; but we go to the other extreme, and 
inclose it with too ndany precautions. ' By intrenching the 
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obiid too mtich from the world, and 'allowing it to view 
life only through glasses of our own coloring, we give him 
fiilse ideas of what really is, and enervate, instead oi 
strengthen, hun for action. If we accustom him to walk 
only in our pathways, he becomes terror-stricken and &lk, 
when he has to cross the stream. We must never fo^t 
that the object of most importanoe is, not to hide the exi&ir 
enoe of evil from him, but to accustom him to distinguish 
and shun it, and thus pass through it unsullied." 

We could not deny the wisdom these warnings con- 
tained, and resolved to remember them; but at present 
Clara was too young for us to require any caution. With- 
out power and reason, she was incapable of doing any 
thing without us : her will was at present a mere sucoes- 
8ion of wants, which it was our duty to divine and supply. 
Marcelle in particular evinced a passionate devotion in 
their fulfilment. Deeply impressed with a sense of her re- 
sponsibility, she made herself the willing slave of ^tm frail 
existence, and every thing was made to give way to it ; the 
child became in &ct the pivot around which our entice life 
was made to revolve. 

Fearful of abandoning her for an instant to the oare of 
others, her mother renounced her most cherished halnts. 
There were no more evening readings, no more walks, or 
moments of happy intercourse. Clara's voice alone pre- 
sided in the house ; it regulated our waking and our doGp- 
ing ; slaves to her weakness, we had lost all possession of 
ourselves. 

The child was not long in perceiving her power, and, 
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like all wlio enjoy absolute aiith<»iiy, she exercised a 
tyranny wMcli became every day more imperious. I en- 
deavored to warn Marcelle of Her danger, but for the first 
time met with opposition. Distrustful of eveiy thing 
which might distract her attention from the task to be 
accomplished, she disregarded, my warnings, even accused 
me of trying to tempt her from her duty, and returned to 
her servitude with that kind of exalted persistence which 
women evince in self-sacrifice. 

I tried in vain to convince her that h.er duties as a 
motber did not release ber from those belonging to other 
ties; that devotion itself has its proper proportion and 
Umitfl^ and that ehe owed sometiiing to herself and others : 
nothing prevailed against this excess of mistaken tender^ 
Bess, which made her believe that she could only fulfil her 
duty at the expense of continual suffering to heisel£ 

This was the first cloud in our heaven, slight at first, and 
firequentiy broken by bright rays of sunshine. . The first 
years of childhood are so full of prpmise, and bring with 
them so many charming surprises : one day, Clara learned 
to know us, anotiier, to smile upon us. Every instant forged 
anotiier link which bound her still more closely to ou^ 
hearts; and last of all, the mind began to develop itself. 
The moulded day was still voiceless^ but the fiame of 
tiiought was beginning to flicker into life, and already its 
reflection might be traced in its humanizing effects upon 
the countenance. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

WHAT IS DUE TO THB FATHER, AND WHAT TO THE CHILD. 

One eTening as I mounted the stairs wilih the rapidify 
usual to me, after a long absence, I Heard Ckra's dear ring- 
ing laugh, mingled with the gentle tones of my dear Mar- 
celle ; both heard, and hastened to meet me. 

I took them in my arms, and my kisses descended from 
the brow of the mother to that of the child. 

"Well, thank (Jod," I cried gayly, "this is a happy 
home!" 

"Do you not know the news thent" Marcelle interrupted, 
her whole face glowing with pleasure. 

"No, what is it?" 

"The child can speak!" 

"No, can she really r 

"listenl" 

And addressing the little girl in her most caressing 4one, 
she entreated her to repeat the syllables which she had utr 
tered before. Clara replied at first only with those con- 
fused but charming murmurs belon^ng to early infancy ; 
but suddenly, seeming to think better of it, she distinctly 
called "Papa," and held out her little hands to me. 

Overjoyed, I clasped her in my arms. This first word 
lisped forth with difficulty, seemed to me as a second birth. 
The child had quitted the phalanx of mutes, where until 
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now she liad been confounded T^ith the creatures of inBtinct, 
to enter that endowed with speech, reserved for the sons of 
Adam only. She had begun to claim her right to the sor- 
ereignty of creation ; until now she had been but a living 
image, hencef(»rth another soul was added to our life. 

As might be expected, Marcelle's affection for Clara was 
redoubled, and she became her sole thought and care. To 
material wants was now added solicitude about her moral 
training. She must watch the awakening mind, protect it 
fix>m unfavorable influences, and surround it, like Mon- 
taigne's cradle, with harmonious sounds and lovely visions I 
And thus the chain became every day more heavy, each 
fresh improvement of Clara's, by creating a fresh obligation, 
added another link; and I beheld it increasing with her 
growth until it filled the house, and dro^e me from it. 

Marcelle Mi it, and as an inevitable consequence suffer- 
ed ; but her maternal instmct, added to her exaggerated 
ideas of duty, made her struggle against these very natural 
feelings; and these differences of opinion gave rise, too 
often, to mutual irritation and annoyance. 

One summer's evening I returned home, worn and men- 
tally wearied with a hard day's work. A refreshing breeze 
was just be^nning to rise, after the overpowering heat of 
the day, and whispered among the leaves, as it bore along 
the perfume of a thousand flowers ; whilst the last rays of 
tlie setting sun bathed the white houses in the suburbs with 
a glittering flood of light My heart was swelling from the 
long day's oppression, and feeling as &ough my feet had 
wings, I hurried home. 

5 
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Formerly, Marcelle was on the watch for my retnrn, and 
hastened to meet me ; but since Clara had engrossed her 
whole time, I had been forced to renounce this sweet cus- 
tom. I cannot tell why I so particularly regretted its Ices 
this evening, but I longed to see her, and take her out with 
me, to enjoy the delicious freshness of the evening. 

I entered quickly, and asked for her immediately ; she 
was in her own sitting-room, whidi had for some time been 
devoted to the child's use; there I found her, her head 
buried in her hands, whilst Clara, surrounded by her play- 
things, was seated on the floor at some little distance, pout- 
ing and with tears yet wet upon her cheeks. 

I saw at the first glance how matters stood ; there had 
been another of the child's outbreaks, which were becom- 
ing every day moD^ frequent. 

I had returned happy and comforted ; but the sight of 
the two countenances before me was sufficient to dispel all 
my joy ; it came like a doud to shroud the sunshine of my 
heart However, I conquered my first impulse, which had 
been to turn away, and approaching Marcelle, I begged, 
with a smile, to be informed of the cause of this -grand 
quarrel ; but the mother was indignant at my treating the 
matter so lightly, and began an enumeration of her troubles. 

They were the thousand anxieties of an ov^-watchful 
mind. Attentive to the child's smallest actions, and from 
them deducting the most serious consequences, as if it were 
the peculiar privilege of infancy to be ever influenced by 
the profo^ndest; reason, which no man constantiy obeys, she 
gave a ineaning to every wore} apd ^yery motion, and im- 
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agined an intention to exist in the mere caprice of a mo- 
ment I had veiy often endeavored to warn her against 
her dangerous habit of drawing inferences, to persuade her 
to let the seed germinate by itself, always taking care to 
•supply it with water and sunshine, without prejudging the 
ear which is to result from \t ; but all my efforts had been 
unavailing, and they were not more fortunate this time. I 
was again obliged to listen to what I had so often heard 
before. Clara was selfish and obstinate ; her affection was 
interested; she was submissive, or disobedient, according 
to fancy I 

And then came, Heaven knows, what consequences and 
fears for the &r-distant future I I listened with ill-restrained 
impatience, for time was fi^g^ and the rays of the setting 
Sim were rapidly dying away one bjj one; I took advan- 
tage of the first pause made by Marcelle, to try to soothe her, 
and, as she was about to reply, I rose and took her hand. 

" lime enough to be sferious to-morrow 1" I said gayly ; 
"• I want you to go with me to the nurseiy-grounds. My 
father expects us, and if we do not hasten, the nightingale 
will have finished her song." 

" Go out P exclaimed Marcelle, ♦* and the child ?" 

" We will take her with us," I replied. 

"Is it not too fer?" 

** I will carry her, if necessary." 

She went to the window and looked out. 

" Good Heavens I" she said, " but it is ^I am fearful 

of the evening air, my dear : see, the mist is already begin- 
ning to rise ; it will not do for Clara to encounter it" 
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"Well then!" I exclaimed in the restless maimer of a 
man who stands in need of air and exercise, "we will leave 
her in Jeanne's care.** 

" Leave Clara here ! impossible," Marcelle hastily re- 
plied : " every time I absent myself t feel the grievous con- 
seijnenpes of my neglect ; and now, more than ever, am I 
anxious to keep her with me, and constantly watch over her.** 

"Now listen to me, Marcelle," I answered quickly; 
^ there is, notwithstanding, a limit to all things, and it is 
not right that our two whole existences should be devoted to 
this child ; she was given us by God to be our consolation, I 
should think, rather than a jailer." 

" Oh pray !" interrupted Marcelle, her eyes filling with 
tears, "do not bring up that subject again ; do you not 
•believe that it pains me to refuse you V 

" But why attempt to accomplish an impossible task V* 
I cried, out of all patience. " The child must learn some 
day or other to walk alone, then why accustom her to be 
always supported ? Does woman's sole duty on earth con- 
sist in rearing her ofi&pring ? Can it be a law of nature, 
that over each imperfect creature in the cradle, another 
completed being should stand guard, flaming sword in hand, 
to ward off the spirit of evil f What necessity can there 
l)e for this constant external guardian, when €rod has planted 
one in the heart of each of us 9 Conscience awakes of it- 
self but requires exercise to strengthen it !" 

" I am perfectly aware that our opinions differ on this 

pointy" replied Marcelle, in a trembling voice ; " but ^if I 

am mistaken, why not be more lenient V^ 
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*^ Because tlie error into which you have Men is dan- 
gerous to all three ; because Clara's little arms entwined 
around our necks, ought to bring us closer, rather than 
separate us ; but you place her between us as a wall, you 
make her a trouble, a restraint ; and you hazard in this 
game, not only our more social pleasures, but the true ap- 
preciation of our duties I Are you sure that the child you 
now make an obstacle ^ill not become less dear 9 that her 
fiiults will not sooner exhaust our patience, and that you will 
not convert an intended joy into a burden ?" 

^ At least I can answer for myself^" said MarceUe, whom 
the severity of my tone had offended, and who was passing 
gradually from sorrow to bitterness. 

^Then you would insinuate," said I, wounded in my 
turn, " that I alone am capable of forgetting my duty !" 

^ Was it I who expressed that fear ?" 

"At least you exculpated yourself at my expense. But 
no matter, this thirst for martyrdom is a nece^ary attribute 
of your sex ; you like to feel the crown of thorns ; and if 
God in hi& mercy lays it lightly on your brows, you press it 
down with both your hands : every one of you has more or 
less of the passion for self-immolation I" 

MarceUe started, and the blood rushed to her &ce. It 
was the first time, in all our disagreements, that a bitter 
word had passed my lips ; she gave me one sorrowful look, 
then drawing herself up, said coldly — 

" So be it, but what need then of this discussion 9 The 
wise do not argue with fools." 

And taking Qaca by the hand, she passed into the salon* 
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I made a motion to detain her and offer some excuse, 
but my pride prevented me ; perhaps also I yet felt some- 
what aggrieved. I had come home my heart swelling with 
happy hopes, and I could not yet for^ve her for having so 
suddenly dissipated them. 

My feelings were not improved by a burst of laughter 
from the child, evidently elicited by her mother's efforts to 
amuse her. Presently I heard the piano ; Marcelle was 
playing her noisiest quadrilles, to the evident great delight 
of Clara, who shouting with joy, endeavored to keep time 
with her feet to the music. I forgot that this was mere show 
to conceal her sorrow ; and that this forced gayety was 
assumed to prevent the ready tears from flowing : I took 
the gay mask as a defiance, and answered with a bravado. 

I sought in the drawers of the bureau for a forgotten 
cigar, the last vestige of my past extravagances, and having 
found one, began with the greatest effrontery to fill her 
little boudoir with clouds of smoke ! Marcelle continued 
to play her giddiest dances, I whistled my liveliest airs, 
each doing his best to vex the other, as much from regr«t 
as spite. 

We were surprised by Aunt Roubert in this agreeable 
occupation ; she made her appearance at the door of the 
little room, just as I finished my cigar. 

"Eh I eh I you seem very merry here," she said; "my 
dear boy, you sing like a lark." 

**It's the only way to drown the noise of the piano,*' said 
I, throwing a glance of ill-humor towards the salon. 

" Ah I the piano tries your nerves, poor thing," said Aunt 
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gayly, as she opened the window to get rid of the acrid 
odor of the tobacco. 

Marcelle, hearing Madame Roubert's voice, had hastened 
into the room, and now remarked that my tastes piust have 
suddenly and strangely altered, as it was only a few days 
ago that I had passed an entire evening in listening to this 
very music which now seemed so much to annoy me. 

" Well, veiy likely ! why are you surprised ?" asked Aunt 
Boubert, as, already established in the easy chair, she was 
beginning to knit; ''do you not know that we weary at last, 
even of that we like best f there should be moderation in 
all things, my dear." 

I darted a sharp glance at Marcelle, who felt, rather than 
saw it, and colored slightly. 

" Doubtleas, dear Aunt, when it concerns our pleasures, 
and—" 

" And even when our duties are concerned," peremptorily 
added Madame Boubert. 

" Hear, hear," said I, almost involuntarily : Marcelle bit 
her lip. 

" It seems to me," she repKed,' " that on the latter point, 
negligence is more general than an excess of ardor." 

" But not the less to be feared,*' replied her aunt ; " and 
I have reason to say so, as I have experienced it." 

" You 1" I cried, " where and how ?" 

" Ah I it is an old stoiy, my child," sdd she with a sigh. 
" You would hardly beUeve it of me now ; but I was once 
young like the r^st of you I Your uncle was the husband 
of my choice, and I was never happy unless knitting, or 
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worldiig a1 his elbow ; so, wben buainess was over, he used 
to come and seat himself on the low chair at my feet, and 
tell me all he had done during the daj; enter into all his 
difSculties, and though I sometimes understood very little 
about it, I wished for no greater happiness than to listen to 
him;' 

She stopped, hesitated, and looked up at us. 

^ You are laughing at the old woman, are you notF she 
said with a timid embarrassment not belonging to her age, 
and of which I should not have suspected her. 

I warmly protested against such- an idea, and Maicelle 
with a kiss entreated her to continue. The old lady shook 
her head, — " Oh, but 't is the usual way, we cannot believe 
we shall ever grow old, nor forget that we have been young I 
But no matter — ^I was saying then, that I had become ac- 
customed to your uncle's society, I had made it, so to say, 
my daily bread, and prayed that I might never be deprived 
of it Unfortunately, I had not taken into consideration M. 
Boubert's zealous' activity in the discharge of his business. 

^ One fine day, he took into his head to think that the 
work left to the junior clerks, would be better done by 
himself that there was need of reform in the office, and 
that it concerned his honor to look to it. Immediately 
there was a grand nunmaging of papers, looking over of 
dusty files, and yellow deeds. Every evening he returned 
loaded with papers ; which he remained till past midnight 
arrangmg. It was impossible to find out whether he were 
too hot or too cold, what dish he would prefer, or to in- 
quire if there was any news in the paper ; fi:om the mo- 
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ment he seated liimj^ at the writbg-table, he became a 
nonentity, and I might aa well hare been alone I 

"On SatmdajB, at leasts I tried to tear him from his 
work, to take a walk with me along the riirer, or through 
the fields ; but it was all of no use : there was always 
some document to look over, or some calculation to prove, 
first I pouted, then I cried ; and last of all I got angry in 
good earnest. I felt that if mailers went on much longer 
in this manner, he at his pen, and I at my needle, we were 
in a fair way to become strangers to each other ; so one 
day, grown bold by the sorrow I felt, I said to myself — 
This state of things has lasted long enough, and must be 
put an end to. Never shall I forget that day I It was an 
afternoon in Whitsuntide, about the middle of the delightful' 
month of May. The sun shone brightly on the tops of the 
houses, the sparrows chirped in the gutters till they were 
hoarse, and the bells rang out merrily. I watched iny 
neighbors, in their new dothes, double-loc^ng their doors, 
and preparing to go a Maying ; and as I looked my heart 
grew sad within me, till at last I made up my mind. I 
went straight to your uncle, who had seated himself at his 
writing-table and was mending a pen, laid my hand upon, 
his arm, and resolutely said : 

** * To-day is a holiday "j^ we have worked hard all the 
week, and ought to rest to-day ; come, and take a saunter 
in the fields.' 

" * Impossible, dearest,' he said gently : * I have these 
accounts to look over, and, " duty first, and pleasure after," 
you know.' 
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"* But,' I interrupted, 'there is no duty which has any 
right to monopolize a man's entire life, or to exempt 
him from all other obligations. Tou promised me your 
love and society : do you already regret that promise V 

"*IP he said. *Is it possible you can think such a 
thing, Jeanne V 

" ' Then prove the contrary by ^ving me your society 
during the hours that I have a right to it' 

** He still endeavored to raise his conscientious scruples 
as reasons for denying them, but I interrupted him. I told 
him there was &r more pride than conscientiousness in 
these pretensions to doing better than the rest of the world ; 
and that if he- desired to be just, he must divide his time 
and attention between his various duties : and as he still 
resisted, I made a sudden dash at his papers, and seized 
them in my arms. 

** * What are you about ?' he cried. 

" * Rescuing my husband from his business,' I boldly re- 
plied, whilst cramming the papers into my linen-chest, the 
key of which I turned and put in my pocket" ' 

" And what did M. Roubert do ?" I exclaimed. 

" He started up angrily enough," she replied, " turned 
red, and then pale ; but I brought him his hat^ took 
his arm and said, come ! so sweetly, that he was obliged 
to smile in spite of himself and there was peace be- 
tween us." 

" But since 1" 

*^ Afterwards," she said, "he moderated his zeal, and 
never again forgot that he was not merely a business man." 
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My eyes and Marceile's met, but only for a moment ; she 
turned away abruptly, and rose to put the child, who had 
begun to ^t, to bed. 

I then remembered that my father was expecting me. I 
liad letters of business to consult him upon; and, beg- 
ging Madame Roubert to excuse me, I set off for his 
'lodgings. 

I was in that state of mind when -one looks upon the 
dark side of every thing, and all around me seemed to add 
to my melancholy feelings ; during my whole walk I met 
nobody but b^gars, or drunken people quarrelling. Even 
my f&ther, generally so calm and serene, was that evening 
quite overcome. Hie had just heard of the total ruin of a 
friend of his youth, who had been suddenly reduced from 
wealth to poverty, at an age when the mind finds it diffi- 
cult to change one set of ideas for another. 

He proposed that we should walk, as was his custom 
when he felt the need of motion to calm his mind. We 
went down to the nursery-ground, and wandered by moon- 
light through its alleys. The flowering acacias perfumed 
the air ; the sky glittered with innumerable stars, and the 
sound of our footsteps was lost on the freshly-made paths. 
In this manner -vfd made the round of the grounds, ex- 
changing only, at long intervals, a few words ; whilst the 
sole sounds which in the still evening met our ears, wer/ 
the distant rumbling of the market wagons, and the bark- 
ing of a dog on a neighboring farm. At last, the church- 
clock struck eleven: my fiather remembered that I had 
others expecting me, and bid me good night 
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I returned slowly home. This walk under the cletf 
fiky of nighty had soothed the irregular and quickened 
pulses of my heart ; m j head was clear, and I felt a longing 
for that peace and love which constitutes the charm of 
home. I was no longer ftngry with Marcelle ; I no longer 
blamed her ; but anxious on my side for a reconciliation, I 
feared to find her less disposed for it ; I doubted what re-' 
ception I should meet with, whilst a foolish pride coun- 
selled me not to be the fiist to make advances. 

I veiy leisurely mounted ihe stairs, divided between my 
desire for a reconciliation and this false and foolish pnde. 
I quietly opened ihe doae ; the hmip was extinguished, and 
all was dark and silent A sharp pang shot through my 
heart 

She has not heard me, I thought, and is asleep most 
likely. 

I softly made my way to her room, through the unclosed 
windows of which the stars sent a feeble light 

On finding myself there again, suziounded by objects,, to 
each of which belonged some sweet remembrance ; and as 
the scent of " v6tiyer," Marcelle's £avorite perfume, saluted 
me on entering, the flood of bitterness which had Again 
risen in my heart subsided, and I drew near to Clara's cra- 
dle, in which I heard her breathing softly. A moonbeam, 
penetrating the light drapery, fell round her head in an 
aureole of glory. 

As I stood gazing upon that Mr and rosy face, as yet 
untouched by care, my heart swelled with emotion. — ^The 
innocent happiness of childhood seems to draw us nearer to 
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God ! — ^I deeply regretted tliat this dear cbild should haye 
been made the cause of dispute and recrimination between 
Marcelle and myself; and I felt I had been goilty of injus- 
tice towards this dariing little creatare. With some re-' 
morse I bent oyer the child, and pressed my lips upon her 
chestnut curls. As I did so, a hand seized mine, and fix>m 
behind the white curtains rose MaroeOe's sweet hce. 

*^ Ah, then ! you do not hate her for having separated 
us P she said, smiling through her tears. 

"^ Not if you are happy in that separation,'* I said with 
an earnest look. 

She laid her hand upon the cradle. 

^Oh no,** she cried, ^I am not, I cannot be: let us 
rather endeavor to consider each other's happiness and in 
dung so we shall make our own. Aunt Boubert has en- 
lightened me, and I have understood, and will profit by her 



At these words her hand crept up to my shoulder, her 
head bent with mine over her child, and she drew us both 
together in the same embrace. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

WHAT IT COSTS TO BE JtJST. — ^REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Fi¥E years have elapsed, leaviog scarcely a trace behind 
them. I find in my journal nothing but mere dates^ short 
statements of &cts, and memoranda. ^ As for instance — 

April 4tL — Birth of my son L6on. Clara is now two 
years old ; she screams aloud for joy at the sight of l\ex 
little brother, and laughs as she rocks his cradle. 

July 7th. — ^Received the rente of M. Morel; rendered 
accoimt of them. 

September 12th. — ^My &ther advises me to read eveiy 
evening the hfe of one of Plutarch's great men, to coun- 
terbalance the impression left by the men of the present 
day. 

So it goes on, and I look in vain for some touch of 
feeling, or a page of detail ; the journal contains only indi- 
cations, mere nails driven in here and there, on which I 
have hung my remembrances, that I need not for the time 
think of them, and yet be able to find them if wanted. 

And wherefore this scardty of notes and confidences ? 
It must surely be because these five years have been cabn 
and happy? Happiness, as an habitual state, leaves no 
trace, we breathe it as we inhale the air, without perceiv- 
ing or regarding it ; to appreciate* ite value, we must first 
miss it So long as no storms disturbed our domestic at- 
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mosphere I had nothing to write ; paper is our confidant 
in ottr houis of grief and trouble. 

Thus, I find my journal again taken up at the beginning 
of the sixth year, when I experienced a seyere trial 

From the time of purchasing the practice which sup- 
ported us, I had been patronized by the old General Ri- 
gaud, who, having retired to his estate, continued to wage 
war against his partridges and hares, as he had formerly 
done against the enemies of his country. Up at break of 
day, his game-bag slung behind, and his gun under his 
arm, he trayersed wood, thicket, and heath, careless of 
wind or rain, and pouncing on his prey with a degree of 
savage fiiry scarcely to be imagined. For the six years I 
had known him, I never saw him otherwise accoutred than 
in large deep leathern boots, hunting-jacket, and high seal- 
skin cap. It was in this costume that he came to consult 
me upon his own, or his neighbors' afiairs, or introduce 
me to some wealthy dient, for he alone had done more for 
me than all my other friends and relations put together. 
My £Either had formerly se]:ved under the General, who was 
ever anxious to prove his remembrance of the &ct by pa- 
tronizing the son. Rough and violent by nature, he was 
as energetic in his affections as in his hatreds : his advice 
was very near akin to command, which one obeyed chiefly 
from esteem, and a little from fqar ; and consequently, his 
prot6g6 became, as a matter of necesdty, everybody's pro- 
t6g6. 

Thanks to his recommendation, I had been appointed 
agent to all the wealthiest proprietors in the surrounding 
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oountiy. At the time I am speakmg o^ I received a letter 
finom the Comte de Noirtiera^ inquiring whether I would 
undertake the charge of a lai^ amount of property re- 
cently purchased. If he ^ux^epted the tenna I had pro- 
posed, our income would be nearly doubled, and Heaven 
knows what projectB were entertained by Marcelle and my- 
self beforehand 1 There where whispers about a house out 
of town during the summer months ; of a little carriage, 
into which we squeezed, in imagination, the whole £Eunily ; 
and a journey to my distant native place. The door of 
dreams had been opened by a golden key, and at first they 
threatened to overwhelm us. 

Every morning a new plan was proposed, to be aban- 
doned in the evening for another. Madame Boubert ac- 
cused us of imitating the hunters in the &ble, who disposed 
of the bear's skin before they killed him ; but my fiiiher 
only smiled. 

, "Leave them alone, dear lady," he saidgayly; '^hope 
is the half of possession. When they have exhausted 
their desires in imaginary projects, they will be less impar 
tient See you not, that satiety follows the dream, even as 
it does reality? Each succeeding £Eincy cures the prece- 
ding one. A Greek poet has said that life is the dream of 
a Bhadow^; let them then dream on." 

"• When they sleep, well and good I" replied Madame 
Boubert, who never in her life could understand a figure 
of speech ; "but awake, they ought not to lose their time 
in suppositions, for whilst they are arranging how they can 
best spend the Comte de Noirtiers' money, he may, mean 
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while, have chosen another agent I would rather see 
Bemi act than spend his time in laying plans. The Gen- 
eral reconunended him, then let him go to the General, or 
write, at least, and keep himself in remembrance. We are 
told to take time by the forelock; but it is ever too short 
£>r the dreamers, who only stretch out their hand when 
the 0{^rtunity is gone by.** 

"Well here is something to prove the contrary," I in- 
terrupted, as I glanced over a letter just brought me by 
Ohira. 

"Oh I what is it?" asked Marcelle eagerly. 

" A note from the General." 

" Which gives you hopes ?" asked my &ther. 

" See for yourself." 

I gave him ihQ letter, and he read — 

*< JuBt reoeived a letter from the Comte de Nortien ; he gives mo 
' carte blanche' ia the ohoioe of an agent ; I will see you the day 
after to-morrow, and make the final arrangements. 

Madame Boubert and Marcelle uttered an exclamation 
of joy. 

" K it only depend on the General, it is a settled thing," 
cried the latter. 

" If Remi agrees to his conditions," prudently added aunt 

My father, who had turned over the leaf, now called my 

attention to a postscriptum bearing evidence to having 

been written very hurriedly. 

<« I open my letter ; you will see me to-morrow ; you must dis- 
mlBS the miserable forester, who has just insulted me in the Bois 
Morel.*' \ 
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This poatscriptum alanned me. Robert had been elect- 
ed by me as guardian of the woods and forests belonging 
to an estate, of which I was the agent. He was husband 
io Marcelle's nurse, and I had never had the least fault to 
find with him ; consequently the General's request was a 
most impleasant surprise to me. I sent immediately to 
Robert, to say, I must see him as soon as possible. He 
came early the next day. 

I think I see him now, as he opened the door of my 
study, with the gentle, yet self-possessed air he ever bore, 
and stood there hat in hand. I eagerly called him for- 
ward, and questioned him as to what had passed in the 
Bois Morel. 

" Nothing but what ought to happen," he replied calmly. 

"And yet the General, in writing to me, complains of 
having been insulted," I exclaimed. 

" The General is mistaken," said Robert, in the same 
tone as before. 

« Well, then, what did take place ?" 

"This, Monsieur: — ^I had often observed the General 
shooting in our woods without a license, and I had, at last, 
respectfully begged him to obtain M. Morel's permission ; 
upon which he flew into a violent passion, called me a 
rascal, and informed me he should come whenever he 
chose. And sure enough he did ; I heard his gun, almost 
every day, popping away at our rabbits. The poachers 
of the neighborhood never met me without taunting me, 
sayii^, * Nobody prevents the General from sporting in the 
Bois Morel ; you only know your duty where poor folks 
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*re concerned P I knew very well that it was spite and 
iealousj which made them say so, bat I also felt that it 
was true. 

"Wen?" I asked, anxious and impatient. 

"Well, Monsieur," replied Robert, "two days ago I met 
the General at the entrance of the Upper Garonne; he 
was in the act of discharging his two barrels upon a quail, 
that his dog was holding by the throat ' General ? I said, 
touching my hat, as was my duty, 'you are shooting again 
in our woods without a license, and I shall be* obliged to 
prosecute you.' He looked at me fiercely, put the quail 
into his bag, and advanced tow;juxls the gate at which I was 
standing, to continue his sport in our wood. I told him he 
could not pass. * Stand aside I rascal,' he cried ; and as I 
remained where I was, he fell upon me, seized me by my 
collar, and endeavored to force me aside. I told him to 
mind what he was about, and threw him off. He stood for 
a moment, furious at my daring to resist, then seizing his 
gun, he aimed with the butt-end at my head, and I had but 
just time to jump aside to avoid the blow and disarm him." 

" Ha I what, you disarmed him I do you know what you 
have done ? are you not aware that that is the greatest in- 
sult you can possibly oflfer to a soldier ?" 

"May be. Monsieur, but even then, I could not allow 
him quite to finish me." 

"What is to be done? The General is coming, and see 
what he says." 

I read Bobert the posUcriptum. 

"The General is not just^" he sidd cahnly, when I had 
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finished; '*he asks you to punish me for doing my duty; 
he does not know you." 

This speech disturbed me, this confidence in his just 
right and my equity, and a feeling of embarrassment, not 
unmingled with shame, came over me ! Evidently, I had 
wished to be able to find Kobert guilty, and thus satisfy 
the General without remorse; his mnocence irritated me, 
and I blushed that it should. A prey to these opposite 
emotions, I began to reproach him for not having sooner 
informed me of his misunderstanding with the General; 
but he reminded me that he had twice come to town to 
call upon me, and each time I could not see him. Then I 
deplored that he had not shut his eyes to these violations 
of the law it was his duty to maintain, until I could have 
interfered-; he replied that the threat of prosecution bad 
only been forced from him by his unexpected encounter 
with the General And lastly, when, as a last resource, I 
began to doubt if he were exact in his account, he content- 
ed himself with assuring me that the General's account of 
the affair would confirm his own. 

There was so much straightforwardness and good fidth 
in all he said, that I was thoroughly ashamed of all my 
subterfuges. I was seeking something against the man, 
that I might avoid the necessity of doing him justice. I 
was in &ct angry with him for having done his duty, as it 
made mine more difficult to perform. 

I was still torn by these contending emotions, when the 
General was announced. I hurried Eobert into the next 
room, and the moment after the old sportsman entered. 
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He bunt into my quiet little stady like a whirlwind ; 
the whip in his hand, and the spnn npon his heels, suffi- 
ciently indicating that he had trayelled hither on hofse- 
hack ; whilst his &oe was flushed, and his white curly hair 
pushed up about his fine head. 

I hastened to meet him, shook hands, and bid him wel- 
come. 

** Qood day,** he said abruptly : "you got my letter P 

** Yesterday evening," I rephed. 

"Then I liope that rascal of a gamekeeper is no longer 
in the Bois Morel,'' he added in a tone which made the 
question sound like a conmiand. 

"Excuse me,** I replied, with some hesitation ; " but yon 
told me you were coming, and I wished first to see you.** 

"To know what the insult i& I complain o^*' interrupted 
the General ; " ah, all very right ! Well, you shall hear ; 
you would not behere it fix>m any one else, I am sure I — 
the villain actually disarmed me I — ^Me, General Rigaud, 
disarmed by a gamekeeper I Unfortunately my two barrels 
were empty, or I would have shot him like any dog.** 

The GeneraTs voice trembled with rage ; I endeavored to 
calm him, and entreated him to sit down, but he continued 
to pace up and down the room, refusing to listen to reason. 

Kobert's act, aggravated by military prejudice, seemed a 
humiliation he would wilHngly efface with blood. All the 
intolerance developed by thirty years' war&re and com- 
mand in this violent nature now burst forth without con- 
trol, and his thirst for revenge seemed to overpower every 
' Dther sentiment. He continued to repeat in an imperioub 
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tone that it was impofisible Robert could remain in the Bois 
Morel, and that he counted upon finding him gone, on hia 
retom. 

I pleaded the honesty of the gamekeeper, and the miseiy 
his fiunily would be reduoed to, if he were dismissed ; but 
I only exasperated him the more. 

"The devilP he cried; "what's all that to me! when 
I was in the army, and any soldier &iled in his respect to 
his superior, he was shot through the heart without refer- 
ence to his honesty or &mily! D itl one would 

think you preferred the villain to me T 

I protested against such an accusation, and assured the 
General of my devolion ; but he interrupted me by return- 
ing to his demand with an impassioned and bitter obstina- 
cy that nothing could mbve. At last I found myself driven 
to the painful alternative of being unjust, or appearing un- 
grateful, and with a palpitating heart I stammered through 
some broken sentences, which plainly betrayed my confu- 
sion ; the General perceived it, and asked me sternly, why 
Ihentated. 

The tone and look wounded me; and I replied more 
firmly than before, that I was the most to blame, as I had 
given Robert most strict orders against poachers on the 
preserves of the Bois Morel. 

" Then you do me the honor of ranking me with poach- 
ers ?" he said, with a bitter sneer. 

" General," I replied, " you know to the contrary, but a 
gamekeeper is incapable of perceiving the distinction ; he 
follows his orders to the letter." 
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^ And those of that wretch were to insiilt mef 

^"No, General, but to protect the preeerres of the Bois 
MoreL By your own admission he had warned you sev- 
end times previous to this aSakf and even that very day 
you would have had no reason to complain of him, if you 
had not attempted to force the fence. Tou confirm his 
own account" 

*' Oh I then you have seen him ?" 

"" Tes, this morning. In fiict he is still here, and I am 
sure. General, you will consent to receive his humble apol- 
ogies." 

^ Tou are mistaken. Monsieur ; when I came to demand 
satis&ctiion against a mere boor, it was with no expectation 
that I should have to insist; I expected to be credited at 
least as much as M. Robert" 

** General," I interrupted, ^you cannot doubt my desire 
to satisfy you, but be merciful, and do not ask me to do 
what is wrong; have pity on the pocnr wretch 1 Remember 
that he believed himself in the performance of his duty, 
that his wife has been to mine a second mother — ^if not for 
his sake, then for ours grant his pardon, be generousenough 
to allow me to be just" 

• " So be it, Monsieur," said ^e General abruptly ; ** I give 
you full permission to be so, and ask for noihmg mor^." 

He caught up his cap, and left me, not listening to an- 
other word. 

I hastened to my £»ther and told him all that had 
passed, for he only could make the General listen to reason, 
and might perhaps succeed in appeasing him. He went to 
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his hotel, and was told the General had not returned; he 
went a little later; the General, they said, had gone out 
again. But, as my fether was turning away, he saw a 
well-known profile behind the half-drawn window-curtain ; 
and it became evident that the General was determined not 
to see him. 

I then decided on writing, and dispatched a long letter, 
in which I neglected nothing that was calculated to con- 
vince, or touch ; receiving no reply, I wrote again ; the 
letter was returned unopened. 

To persist in such Witless eflforts was evidently* worse 
than useless, and I could no longer doubt that it was the 
General's intention to cut us entirely. 

Of this I very soon had certain proof; he sent for all his 
papers and deeds that I had in my possession, and placed 
them in the hands of one of my rivals, and I learned that 
he hlui also obtained for the- same fortunate individual the 
post of agent to the Comte de Noirtiers. 



I 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TRIALS. 



OuB castles m the Air had all fijlen to ihe ground. Mar- 
oelle declared in a loud tone that ahe regretted none of 
them ; T>ut in dcang so, her voice tremWed a little ; Aunt 
Roubert talked of retrenchments in houseikeeping^ and my 
lather hdil his peace. 

I was angry and dissatisfied in the midst df these sad 
thoH^htful faces ; I had done my duly, and had sufferad 
for it ; and yet not a word of praise to reward me, nor 
a wh%)er of hope to console me, did I get I was dis- 
couraged at the result of this endeavor to do my duty, and 
but for my father, the fiBeling would have degenerated into 
bittemesa. 

" Beware," he said, " 't is in life as in war, the com- 
mander must bear alone the sad consequences of a defeat : 
i hm place to give encouragement, not to expect it The 
' of a ikmiij k the main column ^vluch ^uppOTts the 
**il BOW nothmg has gone wrong 
ecome enervatad by pro^rity ; 
L up your loiDftj and prepare to 

.our triak were only now be- 
mth IL Eii'aud did not 
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loog remain a secret^ and as I bad ayoided making the trae 
state of the case biown, for fear of appeanng to accuse, 
mj very moderation was used against me, and those ill- 
disposed towards me, seized upon the fact as an un&yora- 
ble presumption, and bestowed all the blame on me. Thus 
I bdield gradually increamiig the doud of blame and sus- 
picion, which little by little obscures the sun of prosperity. 
The number of my clients diminished, and the tone of 
those that remained was gready altered ; they seemed to 
think they did me a £EiTor by lemaining — ^I had* become 
the obliged party. 

As a finifthiTig stroke to my disgrace, the ofSidous friends 
of the family kept me carefully informed of each injuriot^ 
supposition, and every irritating &lse report They sedu- 
lously gathered together all the poisoned arrows, and, that 
I might not fail to know they were intended for me, they 
drove them one by one into my swelling heart, accompanied 
with a thousand tender sighs of pity. 

Our means diminished more and more ; I saw Marcelle 
daily reducing our expenditure, and looking with an in- 
creasing anxiety to to-mom>w. Aunt Koubert gave no 
more advice, but I noticed that her bag always amved full 
and went away empty. There was no more music in the 
evening, and conversation itself languished ; each seemed 
oppressed with a secret care. The most frequent interrap- 
tions of these long silent hours, w^re the remembrance of 
some forgotten household detail, or a reprimand to a chOd 
for. some too noisy expression <^ his mirth. Even if Justin 
succeeded in diverting my thoughts to som^ other topic. 
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and I for a tiine forgot our troubles, a sigh from IJbicelle, 
or a remark. of Madame Boubert's, was sure to abruptly 
recall them again. 'T was in vain that I endeavored to 
bear up ; all my ardor j&oze before those mournful faces, 
and I felt weak as a child. 

Our <" t6te-^-t6tes'' had lost all their charm ; Maroelle feU 
into long reveries, which I resented with a sulky silence. 
Our fireside was no longer the rendezvous of gayety and 
affection ; and instead of the meny chatty hours, to which 
I had looked forward as my evening's reward for a hard 
day of toil, I found only sadness uid silence. I attempted 
from time to time to offer some gentle encouragement, but 
it almost always degenerated into complaints or reproaches: 
embittered by the struggle, I wanted the patient indulgence 
necessary to a consoler. 

Oh I the weaiy winter nights thus passed around the 
evening lamp, I with my eyes JBxed upon a book that I did 
not read, whilst Maroelle sat with bent head over her sew- 
ing 1 What ebbs and flows of bitterness in my bursting 
heart ! What a growing grudge I began to feel against 
her, who had only to talk and smile to g^ve me hope I 
Was this what she had promised? when we agreed to 
share the task of life, had we not each taken our allotted 
parts ! Mine, the labor which assures the daily bread ; hers, 
the. song which gives it flavor. Spite of aU fatigue and 
obstacles, I continued to turn up the ground ; why then had 
the singing bird ceased its song ? 

Spring arrived without bringing any diange for the better 
in our position. 
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One evening on in j retam from busineBB, I found Uhat 
Maroelle had gone down to thovgaiden w^th Claia and 
L60B ; I Mowed her, and safer down on the benchby her 
fflde. She looked up from her work, as she made room for 
me, with one of those vague smiles which seemed only a 
remembrance of the past ; we exchanged a few remaiics, 
and some questions without interest, and then, each accord* 
mg to custom, became thoughtful and silent 

The children soon interrupted our meditationB by a£^ng 
for the games left in the house, but their mother refused to 
allow them to go and fetch them ; this was a dxssappoint- 
ment, but of very short duration. After a comjdaint, and 
a few tears, they 1^ us. 

Fearing that the gravel of the paths would be injured 
by the vnnter rains, I had taken it up, and heapedlt around 
the lime-trees, and soon I saw L^on and Clara hasten to it 
with a bunch of &ded flowers tl^y had picked up from 
under one of the windows, and begin to transform the yel- 
low heap into a flower-bed. Their grief was already for- 
gotten. Both in ecstasies at their work, screamed and 
clapped thdr hands for joy. 

Marcelle raised her head. 

"• What have Hiey got hold of ?" she asked. 

"What we lack,** I replied, "facility in being happy. 
Just now, deprived of their wished-for toys, you saw them 
depart in sorrow; a little sand, and a few faded flowers 
have consoled them." 

" Happy age I" replied their mother with a sigh. 

I seized her hand. 
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^ Ghreat lesson rather, Marcelk," I said gently : ^ wby have 
we less wisdom than these little children ? If a lil^e dry 
sand be all that is left us^ may we not still make it blossom 
with the small joys tliat we now trample under foot 9 Ah I 
if it be the will of God, let my labor be still more hard, 
my home less comfortable, my table more frugal, let me 
even assume a workman's blouse, and I can bear it all 
willingly and cheedully, provided I see the loved &ces 
around me happy, provided I can feast upon their smiles, 
and strengthen myself with their joy. Oh, holy Contenlr 
mi»it with poverty I it is thy presence I invoke I Grant me 
the cheerful gayety of my wife, the free unrestrained laughter 
of my children, and take in exchange, if necessary, all else 
that is yet left me P 

There vras doubtless something in the tone of my voice 
which touched Marcelle's heart,*for her head dro(^>ed on 
my shoulder, and she buret into tears ; but it was only the 
dearing shower which placodes the bursting forth of the 
glorious sun. On her raising her eyes, from which the 
tears had disappeared, I saw breathing in every feature the 
peaceful serenity whose absence I had. so long deplored. 

^ Grieve no more, dearest," she said ; '^ I will hencelbrUi 
remember that thou art by my sMe, that my children are 
happy, an^ nothing vrill then seem sad to me.'' 

And from that day she became her former self again. 
Boused from the depression of spirits into which she had 
sunk, she regamed her happy, cheerful activity. All the 
joyous echoes of home were reawakened ; the piano made 
itself heard again ; flowers reappeared in the vases, and the 
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spirit of iong reigned around. To each fresh economy, 
enforced by our increasingly contracted means, Marceile 
opposed an extra amount of good-humor; she learned to 
descend laughingly the ladder of success ; to keep our wants 
subservient to our means ; and when misfc»rtune redoubled 
her blows^ Marceile merely shed over each wound a tear, 
chased away by a smile and a kiss. 

Thus supported, I re-entered the world, but only to a 
certain extent, I had suffered too much in it not to awad 
it as much as possible, and I double-lodced the door oi the 
abode in which all my sympathies and joys were concen- 
trated. Beyond the circle around my own fireside, which 
included Justin, Laura, and their daughtw, all else was 
naught to me. With my growing devotion to my own 
fisunily, increased my hatred of the rest of the world; like 
Che silkworm, I wove around me the shroud in which I 
wished to die. 

At each fresh check I withc^ew more and more into 
myself, and each added injustice rendered me still more 
suspicious of hmnan nature. No longer a believer in hu- 
man kindness, I looked for nothing but from God and 
mysel£ 

In the mean while, the gentleman who had in my place 
taken charge of the affairs of the Gomte de Koirtiers, died> 
and Madame Boubert hastened to inform me of the hct, at 
the same time begging me, as the Comte de Noirtiers was 
himself coming to town, to promise to see him. 

^ It is the only sure way of coming to an understanding,** 
said she. "• Two men put fiioe to fistce often know more c^ 
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each other in ten minntes, than in six nionttis of corre- 
spondence." 

I felt and expressed great repugnance in thus makiDg 
fresh adyances to M. de Noirtiers after my first rebuff; but 
MarceUe's aunt shrugged her shoulders. 

^ For heaven's sake, dear friend, don't try to raise objec- 
tions that have no existence ; it is only your * amour propre' 
which stands in the way; do, pray, show it the door. If I 
understand the question at all, it is a simple matter of offer- 
ing your l^al services to the Ocxnte. Why must one ask 
yon for what you long to off^r?" . 

" But if the Oomte be prejudiced against me V* 

** Prove to him that he is mistaken." 

** If he should misunderstand my motives f " 

^ Explain them to him." 
' ^ If he refuse to believe me ?" 

^ That is scarcely likely, but even then you will have 
done your duty.'' • 

^ He may be disdainful or insolent 9" 

**Well, then, he will be a fool, and you may tell 
him so." 

Marcelle added her entreaties to her aunt's, though she 
wished me first to apply to several of the Oomte's friends 
with whom I was acquainted, and endeavor to obtain their 
influence in my fiivor. 

I continued, however, to resist these solicitations with 
impatient obstinacy. The reverses I had lately experienced 
had so embittered me that I trusted no man, and had no 
fiudi in his sympathy. 
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I had not consented to act as they wished, when 09 
time for going 4,0 the oflSce arrived. I took up my piqpersi 
and departed without havix^ given any j«omise. 

My mind, however, was distorhed, not by any return of 
confidence, but by the fear of incuixing MarceUe'a and 
Madame Boubertf s reproaches 

If I neglect to make this useless application, I said to 
myself when the agency is bestowed on some one else, it 
will all be laid to my door. It will be proved that iho 
Comte merely waited for my visit to oSer me his business; 
that it was not his &u]t if he at last decided upon another^ 
that, in hc% it was not the fi)rtunate dbance which tamed 
against ^e, but I who had missed the oppcHrtunxty. 

These reflections for an instant overcame my scraples^ 
and I said to myself: 

" I will go." But presently doubt munnuzed : 

''And what good will you do? Have you not yet 
learned that every one in this world cares only for himself f 
that if one renders you a~ service, it is only as so much 
property lent at a high rate of interest; those whose 
assistance you propose asking, will care veiy little 
whether you succeed or not^.for they will gain nothhig 
by it; you will only reap cont^npt as a reward for jam 
trouble." 

And then all my former indecision returned. I slack- 
ened my pace, wavering, weak,^ADd disgusted. I longed to 
give it all up and fly to my study, like Shakqware's limon 
to his desert. 

I continued in this hesitating state till I had walked to 
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nearly the o&er end of the to^ni, undecided $» to what I 
should do. 

I had just come to a croflsing, and was waiting for some 
market earfcsto pass by, when I felt my coat pulled behmdf 
and looked around. 

A littiie girl, about lour years o\i, stood near me, canymg 
on her arm a badcet filled with firttit and vegetables. She 
was poorly, though neatly dressed ; and, on my looking at 
her, nmled in my &ce. 

^ What do you want, my child ?" I asked, as I bent 
down to hear her answer. 

^ Please, Monsieur," she said in a little voice as dear and 
gay as the songof a bird, ** I have just come from Madame 
Bichaid, who has given me all this for mammar-^he is so 
kind to us I — ^but I want to get to the other side of the 
square." 

" You live near here then t" 

*' Yes, but mamma is afraid of the horses and coaches for 
me ; and so she has told me, when I come to this dosong, 
idways to ask some one to cany me over." 

** And you want me to do so t" 

^If you please. Monsieur," she said, holding out her 
arms. 

I took her hand. 

^ And you are not afraid to ask the first person you 
seel" 

She opened her large eyes at me. 

'^Afraid ! why. Monsieur?" she asked, astonished. 

"That they may refuse you." 
6* 
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'^Ohl that's impcNwiUe," she said with a smile; '^fiw 
mamiTift says the big and strong are always kind to the 
little.'' 

I looked earnestly at her ; confidence and peace were 
expressed in all her features. Much moved, I took her in 
my arms, canted her across the square, and did not leave 
her till we reached the street in which she hved. ^ 

She thanked me with a nod, accompanied by a friendly 
laugh, and kissed her hand as children are tai^ht to do. 
I watched her down the street, and saw her enter one of 
the poorest houses in it 

I went on my way troubled and yet softened. The poor 
mother, thought I, very likely finds it a hard struggle to 
live, and provide food and clothing for the morrow, and yet 
she has not lost confidence in her fellow-creatures. Necefr- 
sity forces her to send her child to a distance to receive an 
alms ; and she coDunits her to Ood's care, teaching her to 
believe in the existence of good, and fearlessly to stretch 
forth her arms ta all who bear the stamp of humanitj ! 
And I, blessed with so many more pivileges, overwhelmed 
with unmerited gifts, because I have been deceived in 
some of my hopes, shut my heart against society, and no 
longer believe in its kind feeling. 

The lesson was plain enough, and I understood it 
Tuining sharply on my heel, and not stopping to discuss 
the matter further with myself I began the visits Marcelle 
had advised. 

The change in my feelings had its proper effect I bore 
an air of cahn confidence, which of itself won good-will ; 
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and though I found this or that person more or less warm, 
they were always sufficiently visible and civil to sustain my 
courage. It seemed to me that several of those on whom 
I caUed were gratified by my confiding in their kindness 
and influence. Whilst holding myself aloof from men, I 
had fancied them hard and disdainful; but now, when 
brought in contact with them, I found them, for the most 
part» polite and willing to sefVe me. 

The next day but one, I learned that the Comte, though 
pressed by numerous applicants, again inclined in my 
favor ; upon which I fearlessly presented myself and our 
interview was as satis&ctory as I could have wished. Mat- 
ters were arranged, and every thing settled before we 
parted, and thus I was at last possessed of the agency I had 
been so anxious to obtain. 

AH that M. de Noirtiers required was, that I should spend 
the vacations at Yiviere (the name of his estate), to superin- 
tend the division of the crops, one half of which belonged 
to him. 

I . should have greatly enjoyed this country sojourn had 
the General's residence been situated elsewhere ; but hi£ 
estate and that of the Comte's were contiguous, and I was 
thus exposed to more than the risk, the certainty of meet- 
ing him. 

I felt embarrassed as to what position I should take in 
such a case, and my fear of a rencontre laid an actual con- 
straint upon my movements. I dared not enter one of the 
avenues common to both proprietors, without first looking 
well around, to be sure that I should not suddenly be 
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Ixought £sui6 to &oe wi^ my former pation. And many a 
time lias the glimpse of a figure among the trees, or tibe 
discharge xxf a gun, made me retrace my steps with the idea 
that he was in the neighborhood. 

This apprehension ^ded at last in entirely depriving me 
of my liberty; I had albwed it to inflnenoe me, imtii at last 
I became perfectly ashamed of it, and on s^iously review- 
ing my conduct, I felt thal^these cowardly precttotioBS 
were unworthy oi me, and gave me, besides, the appear- 
ance of a guilty or sd^icioos character. 

In rea&ty, I knew that all this prudence was but so 
much weakness ; I dreaded the trial, in which I feared to 
prove myself wanting, either in good grace, or good sense, 
and I endeav<»ed to avoid it by imposing a TOatnunt upon 
my actions, at all hours and seasons. 

Thus reduced to its true proportions, my timidity ap- 
peared very ridiculous, for I was not unaware that real 
courage consists, not only in braving serious dangona, but 
the thousand and one petty trials of e very-day life;^ that 
instead of reserving it for great occasions, which rarely or * 
never occur, we must learn to use it in boldly feeing the 
litUe wearing contrarieties of our daily existence, I re^ 
membered that there are in the world plenty of men ready 
to meet deatli itself with courage and firmness, who yet 
cannot support the petty annoyances of a neighbor. Such 
may be heroic once in their lives, in some great batde, but 
are cowards every day in the smaller struggles that fell 
daily to their lot I continued to repeat this to myseU^ 
until I succeeded in quieting my fears ; I*ceased to avoid 
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the General, and left our meeting, or iiot^ entirely to 
ebance. 

I bad not long to wait One morning as I wandered 
through the fields, book in nand, I heard a step at the 
torn of the path, and looking up, beheld the old veteran 
adrancing towards me with his gun, as usual, under his 
arm. The path was so narrow, that, to allow him to pass, 
I was obliged to stand aside : as I did so, I raised my 
hat^ and then, urged hf some feeling I could not resist, I 
said— 

** God bless you. General ! I trust J^ou will have a good 
day's sport ;" in a tone which ought to have proved the 
heartiness of ihe wish. 

He started, threw me a rapid glance, and then coldly 
returning my salute, passed on. 

The blood rushed to my face, whilst humiliation and 
vexation kept me immovable on the same spot, as I contin- 
ued to watch the General, until he disappeared behind a 
clump of hawthorns. This repulse awoke all my former 
irritation. I was vexed vnth myself for having saluted 
him — ^for having snuled and spoken, but this was the emo- 
tion of the moment. As soon as I was cool I felt I had 
only done my duty, and it was not for me to regret it 
^This rebuff, therefore, in the end only served to strength- 
en my resolution, and the General's obstinate injustice 
offered another inducement for my continuing in the line 
of conduct I had chosen. 

For three years I persevered in t^e task of proving my- 
self an obliging neighbor, and whilst maintaining the' 
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Comte's rights, I did so with a deferenoe to the Creneral, 
which he could not fail to perceive and understand. This 
behavior embarraased him at first, but ended no doubt in 
softening his feelings towards me, for if by chance we met, 
he was less distant than formerly. 

Still, our intercourse had been confined to the exchange 
of a few slight dvilities, when I received orders fix>m M. da 
Noirtiers to fell a certain amount of timber, and I was my- 
self required to mark the trees which might be felled, 
without injury to the general appearance of the landscape. 
Accordingly I starts for the country, and summoned the 
woodsmen. 

The second day after my arrival, I was occupied in ma- 
king my selection, when the forester, as he went his round, 
stopped and entered into conversation with me about the 
intended &11 of timber. I indicated the different parts of 
the wood where the axe was to operate, when he, pomting 
to the end of a thicket which fiinged the field, a^ it pushed 
itself out from the rest of the wood, asked — 

^ Then you are not going to meddle vrith the horn of 
Brulaisr 

I replied in the negative. 

" Well ! the General is unlucky," he replied ; " Td ky 
any thing that he would give a thousand crowns to see 
those trees down I" 

" Why, for what reason T I asked. 

'* Pardi because they intercept his view. In days gone 
by, he saw the hills and the river for more than two leagues 
distance ; but now the Brulais hides it all. It regularly 
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puts out the eyes of his castle ; and the Genend even went 
to law with the former possessor of thifi estate about it, but 
he lost his cause." 

I had been, till now, perfecUj ignorant of these drcum- ■ 
stances, but they made me alter my arrangements. I pro- 
ceeded to tjie thicket of Brulais, and noted in what direc- 
tion it would be necessary to fell, in order to restore to the 
General his view, and then I wrote to the Gompte to obtain 
his permission. 

Immediately on receiving it I set the men to work, and 
myself remained near, to direct which trees to fell, and 
urge them to expedition. By the third day only a few 
more remained to come down, and I was in the act of 
marking which they were to be, when a voice behind me 
said-r- 

" Thanks I Monsieur Bemi.'' 

I turned : it was the Creneral. 

"This th/en is your revenge," he added : " well,' I submit 
to it without complaint" 

"Pardon me," I stanunered, much embarrassed; "I do 
npt understand — ^ . 

"Nay I do not attempt to excuse yourself" he replied; 
^ I have had a letter from the Comte, and have seen the 
forester. I know the reason that the trees of the Brulais 
are chosen for the axe is, that you have endeavored to re- 
store me my view." 

" And may I hope that I have succeeded. General ?" I 
asked. 

" You shall judge for yourself" he said in his old friend- 
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ly tone ; '^ for I came in iearch oi jou to aak jou to dme 
wiflx toe." 

From that day forth the General was again idl that ho 
had foimerly been to me ; and hia Mendahip xegainied, haa 
amply compensated f<»r any bjury his resentment may 
have done me, 
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CHAPTER X 

THE COST OF PROSPERITY — HISTORY OF A BADLY FRAMED 
PORTRAIT. 

Fresh acquimtions of properly, on the part of the Comte 
de Noirtiers, and several rich cHents obtained through his 
influence, liad jear by year increased our, means. A cab- 
riolet^ in which to make my trips to the country, became 
necessary, and consequently I was obliged to en^ige a 
groom, and hire a stable and coach*house. Not a month 
passed without some addition to our furniture, or some new 
ornament ; and we began to discover a thousand inconve- 
niences about our abode, until then unp^rCeived. The 
situation was not good, the house mean in appearance, the 
staircase dark, and the garden too small. After hesitating 
for some time, we began to speak seriously of -taking a house 
in the new part of the town. 

The matter was discussed in a &mily council, and Ma- 
dame Roubert decidedly opposed the plan : she maintained 
that with the addition of extra rooms to those we now oc- 
cifpied, we ought to find our present^abode sufficiently 
commodious ; that two movings were as bad as a fire, and 
that the old furniture, when once removed, would be trans- 
formed, for the most part, into rotten planks and rusty naila, 

* In my time," said she, " whatever were the changes of 
fortune, we were bom, we lived, and we died, under the 
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same roof-tree. The money we made or gained was in- 
vested in land or commerce; it was not squandered in 
buying infirmities, under the name of i^shion ; and no one 
then was too nice to sleep on the bed his father had occu- 
pied before him. Thus generation succeeded generation, 
and dwellings, instead of being known by npmbers^ had 
each their separate name. Every street formed one large 
family, where every one knew everybody, and towns were 
not then, what they are now-ardays, mere inns, where the 
last-comer is unacquainted with even the name of his pre- 
decessor." 

I endeavored to defend the present age by explaining tc 
Marcelle's aunt the advantages arising from this modem 
mobility, which aimed at one great unity, and only destroy- 
ed private associations when necessaiy for the good of so- 
ciety in general. ' . 

**^ Prove it as you will," replied Madame Boubert, inter- 
rupting my disquisition on mankind, *Mt is not the less 
true, that it is no longer the fiishion to lay by for a rainy 
day, but that you eat the game as soon as it is killed. It 
seems to me, dear Mend, as if your generation lived in fiir- 
niahed apartments on this our good Lord's earth : the mo- 
ment the income of any of you increases, you change your 
lodging. Yourself for example, who &re one of the most 
reasonable : yest^xlay your dwelling was all that you could 
wish, to-day you cannot stir your elbows. One would al- 
most imagine that prosperity was a complaint of a dropsi- 
cal nature, for where formerly you were quite at your eaae^ 
you can now no longer turn," 
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And then Marcelle, in her turn, tried to justify the pro- 
posed change. She proved to her aunt that our circum* 
stances had altered ; that the children, as they grew up, 
required- more accommodation ; that my greater amount of 
business created fresh obligations, but all would be rectified 
by moving ; and that once done, we should not want to 
change again for our whole lives. 

My fether, who had taken no share in the diacusmon, 
now interrupted her, saying, with a smile, 

^ You are mistaken, dear giily in fancying such a thing, 
for each place has its own peculiar atmosphere, which can* 
not be transported. Whoever takes up new habita and 
acquaintances, becomes himself transformed." 

" But at least his affections remun unaltered." 

** Provided they form a part of his new life." 

*^ What ! do you really think, then, that an inequality of 
position can separate hearts r 

^ Even as the difference of language raises a barrier be- 
tween minds. Wherever the joys and troubles of this life 
are not shared in common by both, the intercourse €i 
hearts must soon cease. How can friendship continue to 
exist when you can no longer hope and complain together, 
when the preoccupation of each moment separates you, 
when the king dreams of his crown, and the shepherd of 
his flock ? Parity of wants and desires is the first condi* 
lion for the union of souls. Every one who alters his posi- 
tion, necessarily leaves behind him, with his former habits, 
his old friendships." 

Notwithstanding^ my respect for my father's wisdom and 
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m 
judgment, I had no desire to bdiere in the above pre£c- 
tionS) imd of one thing I was euro, that vhero?Br my 
abode might be, I should continue to love and esteem the 
Hubert fiuxuly as much as I had ever done. A greater 
distance might render our intercouree less frequent, but it 
certainly would continue to be as fiimiliar. 

Still, when our intended removal wais asmounced to them, 
neither Justin nor his wife could restrain an exdamation of 
pain and grie£ 

*^I have been expecting this," said the first; ^butlhave 
ever dismissed the thought as I would the menace of a mis- 
fortune it was impossible to avert" 

Laura, silent and sad, sat looking at us willi team in her 
eyes, as she drew her child closer to her side. Maroelle 
threw her arm round her neck, whilst I seized Justin's 
hand, and both eagerly repeated all that could possibly 
render the idea of this separation less painftd to them. 

They accepted these efforts at consolation with gentle 
sweetness. Possessed of that enviable serenity of soul, 
they were enabled, the one through strength, the otheir by 
submission, to escape the bitterness of grie£ 

After tSe fiist expression of sorrow, whi(^ had eeci^)ed 
them in Uie surprise of the moment, they evinced neither 
sadness nor resentment; but entering into all our new 
plans, they listened with interest to the arrangem^t^s, dis- 
cussed vturious proportions, and joined freely in the menry 
and somewhat noisy joy which accompanies all suooess. 

When moving-time arrived, Madame Hubert assisted 
Marcelle in filling the trunks and making up th« packagesi 
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wlukt Jufltin undertook the charge of my library, whichi 
Uumks to his cai^ aniyed unisjured at our new alxxle. 

This was a newly-built house ; the elegance and comfort 
of whidi had first taken our fancy, but these yery qualities 
soon became embarraasiog to us. Our mo4e8t furniture, 
when placed in this charming residence, produced a similar 
effisct to that of a mole or a wart upon an otherwke loyely 
&ae. There was, in truth, so great a discrepancy between 
the frame and the picture, that eyen Madame Eoubert's 
eye was struck, and shocked by it 

^Qood gracious I" she exdaimed, ^' your furniture ^ils 
ail; it's like a rag han^ng from a gilded balcony.. My 
dear &iends> if ^ou haye the least feeling for the beaudful, 
you will forthwith s^d all your moyables through the 
win^w." 

Without precisely following this advice, we saw plainly 
that we must make some alteration ; and after consulting 
our Gad»-boz, we dedded upon selling our present fur- 
xdtiue. 

The Huberts became purchasers of a pai^ in order, as they 
said, that they might haye something to remind tbem of 
our yalued intimacy ; for things did not end merely as we 
had imagined — ^in a loss of neighboiiy intercourse. Just 
aa we wei^ taking possesaion of our new dwelling, Justin 
was appointed, with a yery slight adyance of salary, to a 
heA post, and was obliged to leaye our part of the country, 
to take up his abode in a litUe yillage of no importance, in 
a distant povince, without any hope of bemg recalled for 
a long time. 
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It was a cruel fieparatioii, though much softened by the 
reagnation of the two exiles ; many tears were shed, and 
a promise of frequent coirespondence made. TVuly, I lost, 
in Justin, a great example, as well as a much-yalued friend. 
His utter indifference to the inferior enjoyments of life, 
had prevented me from ever indulging in them ; for, to 
be able to converse with him, and enter into his feelings 
and ideas, it was necessary that I should keep up to his 
level. 

This departure had delayed the purchase and arrange- 
ment of our new furniture ; but our friends gone, we set 
about it vigorously. The sale of the old stock did not pro- 
duce very much ; while, on the other haftd, the purchase 
of that which was to replace it cost a great deal ; for Mar- 
celle displayed, in every article she chose, the excellent 
taste which she was well-known to possess. Commenting, 
in her own way, upon Plato's maxim, tJie heauti/ul is the 
refleetum of the good, she chose all lihe most elegant and 
recherche articles she could find. I was a little startled at 
the bills presented to me, but she proved that good things 
were never dear, and made me in fact clearly comprehend 
how perfectly ruinous economy was I 

For the rest, our house was charming ; the few pieces of 
our former fruniture that we had retained, were either ar- 
ranged in the shadiest comers, or hidden behind their more 
brilliant successors; and everywhere damask, velvet, muslin, 
iind silken cords and tassels met the eye ! Marcelle. gbded 
through it all with the ready graceful ease which women so 
soon know how to assume in the midst of luxuiy. One 
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would liaye thought, on seeing Her, that she had never done 
aught than rusUe in silk, and that her dainty foot had never 
pressed other than Aubusson carpets. 

For myself— I felt singularly embarrassed at the impos- 
ing 6plend<»r which glittered around me, and by the vari- 
ous directions and prohibitions published by the presiding 
genius of the palace. It was forbidden to put one's feet 
upon ihe rails of the chain, to lay our hat upon the satin- 
wood table, to leave a book upon the velvet couch, or to 
sit down on the causeuse, the springs of which were too 
weak to bear my manly weight, or even to touch the cords 
of the curtains, of which I was assured, I, in my reveries, 
.unravelled the tassels. Forbidden this — ^forbidden that— 
forl»dden the other — ^I read the word prohibition upon the 
walls, the furniture, my head, and my feet t Ah, how I re- 
gretted my old worn leathern armchair, from which, in my 
hours of meditation, I could leisurely, and without fear of 
rebuke, extract the horse-hair through some gaping rent! 
How I sighedj as I thought of my little deal table, that I 
freely dug and notched with my pen-knife, when my re- 
bellious thoi^hts refused to arrange themselves, or answer 
me I However, I became at last accustomed to these em- 
barrassing luxuries. If I lost somewhat in independence, 
the eye at least was pleased, as it rested on these charming 
sumptuositieB. . The change i» very gradual ; nevertheless, 
certain it is, that a kind of mental intoxication takes 
possession of those surrounded by luxury ; one becomes 
{ffoud o^ enjdys being in the midst o^ so much velvet 
and ^It-headed nails, and ends by having a much 



better opinion of himself and thinMng rather worae ot 
others. 

Of course, this does not take place all at once, but 
gradually, and by« imperceptible doses. Y aoity resembles 
the &tal miasmaS) whose poison we inhale under a sky aa 
blue as the sapphire, and in a breeze seemingly laden only 
with perfume. 

In the midst of all this pomp, howerer, some remains of 
our old household gods appeared too oonspiouously among 
the new. The most so waa a portrait of Marcelle, giyen 
me by Aunt Boubert, whose fdain JUack fiame looked 
grimly down, from amidst the gay carvii:^ and gilding 
which siarounded it Banished successirely from the sakn 
and bedroom, it had at last found refuge on the wall^ 
with the worst light, of the litde boudoir in which we 
usually sat. 

One evening that an oblique ray of the settii^ eun had 
by chance lit upon it, and made the contrast greater, I waa 
particulady shocked at ita appearance* It was tibe prodvio 
tion of one of those strolling artists, who wander from town 
to town, preparing whole gaUeries oi ancestora^ to be handed 
down to the posterity of the humblest fanulies. There ww 
nothing but a very slight resemblance to attract attentioii, 
there were not even the^ amusing absurdities generally to 
be found in the productions of this class of artists; and 
the canvas, without a morsel of espreasion, betrayed the 
more than mediocrity of the hand that had wielded the 
brush. The &Ge was heavy and spiritless, the drapery stifl^ 
the attitude constrained; altogether it had such a poor i 
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mean appearance, that it fonned a striking contrast with its 
neighbors. 

On my making some snch remark alond, Marcelle re- 
minded me that she had already more than once proposed 
sending it to the lumber-room, there to join other pieces of 
^onily canvas, already consigned to oblivion ; this time I 
agreed to her proposal. Bat then came the question of 
what was to take its place. 

We were hSsitatmg between some gothic hanging book- 
shelves, a Venetian nurror, or an engravings and I still held 
in my hand the condemned portrait which I had taken from 
the wall, when my father entered. 

We informed him of our perplexity, and asked his ad- 
vice ; without answering, he took from my hand the 
black frame, and began to examine the portrait it sur- 
rounded. 

^ You are endeavoring to find some resemblance, are you 
notr I asked with a smile. 

**No,'' he replied, " I aln merely Idoking bad: to former 
days." 

«IndeedP 

** This painting was given you by Madame Roubert, was 
it notr 

•* Yes, it was,** said Marcelle. 

"You were at that time only engaged to each other, and 
Bemi had often regretted that he did not possess your por- 
trait, when the arrival of an artist was announced in our 
litde town. It was the time when your aunt's lawsuit, 
which i^e has since gained, was pending, and great economy 

7 
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was the order of the day; the eiqpeiuses ofeyery week, 
aye, and every day, had to be calcidated and kept under, 
and the price of such a canvas and frame would liave de- 
stroyed the balance of a whole year." 

" Oh ! I remember it well'' 

^ And then it was, if I am not mistaken, that Madame 
Rottbert began to knit sailors' woollen shirts; she rose 
earlier, and sat up later, and the result <^ that extra labor 
was this production from the painter's brusK." 

"Ah I that I never knew," I cried. 

"But at all events you must remember your ddi^t, 
when you found this very portrait hanging on your cham- 
ber wall," my &ther replied; "and I, at leasts have not 
forgotten your transpcats, when you came to tell me of it; 
I see you, even now, as you stood before the {octure hold* 
ing me by the arm : — but look, father, there are her very 
features !-r-jast her calm air, and sli^tly thnid glance; and 
see, she has chosen my favorite dress, and there, in her 
hand, is the very book I gave her ! You went nearer to 
the picture, you laughed, and seemed to long to bug it in 
your arms; in your delight you never even noticed the 
conmion black frame; the portrait was embellished with 
your love, and richly framed in your joy !" 

" Yes, and believe me, I have forgotten ^one of those cir- 
cumstances," I replied, looking f^own embarrassed. 

"I hope not," he gently answered; "but it is evident 
that you think this figure is no longer at home ; she looks 
down from her mean-looking frame in astonishment at all 
that surrounds her, and b^ come to the conclusion, Uiat aa " 
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she can no longer recognize any thing, she will be better 
with her old friends upstaiiB.'' 

Marcelle and I looked at each other. 

"No," I replied after a little hesitation, "it shall never 
be said that we allow our new luxuries to banish old re- 
membrances. 

" Gro back to thy place, dear portrait that recallest the * 
post ! May Heaven reward me as I deserve, if ever I am 
ashamed of thee I remain to remind me of the time when 
our wishes were few and modest, and prevent me from for- 
getting that I have been jonng, poor, and happy." 

The very next day Marcelle and I collected together in 
the boudoir aU that was left of our former manage, in order 
to find company for the portrait, and this room we reserved 
for our moBi social meetings. In it each found his or her 
frtvorite seat^ and fell back into their old habits. Carried 
away, in spite of myself during the week-time, in the whirl 
of the worid in which my connections obliged me to Tni^, I 
returned there every Sunday to enjoy the simple pleasures 
which had fcnr so long been aU-sufiBcient for me. I hoped, 
that this retreat, dosed as it was to all strangers, would re- 
aemble the secret cell of the Persian shepherd, to which, 
when he was grand viser, he resorted at various intervals, 
and thus maintained his primitive habits; so I,in my littie 
room, trusted to find thoughts and remin&cenoes which 
would serve me as safeguards in the world without 
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CHAPTER XL 

THB ECONOMIBS OF THOSE WHO ABE UITWILLINa TO DEPRIVE 
THEMSELVES 07 ONE LUXURY. — A LESSON IN FRIENDSHIP. 

In spite of our resolutions to the contrary, we were hur- 
ried away in the whirl of lihe world. Obliged frequently 
to visit the richest residents in the country around, we were 
led, insensibly, to live in the sqpe style. Our children, 
from constantly mixing with theirs, were obliged to adopt 
the same expensive costume; and our table, to which it 
became necessary to invite them occasi<HiaILy, grew every 
day more recherche. I have before mentioned that my 
frequent visits of business to the various estates under my 
management, had obliged'me to purchase' a cabriolet ; then 
when we began to visit at the various country residences, as 
well as for the winter soirees, a calash was indispensable. 
Thus we glided on, at the edge of the ominous precipice, 
our expenses always equalling our increased means; the 
stream of money which flowed into my cash-box, only 
passed through it, it never collected there, so that we were 
not really richer, we merely spent more. 

Aunt Roubert often reminded us, that he who does not 
save is always poor, for he is ever at the mercy of the fu- 
ture ; and she never visited us without making some ref' 
erence or other to the fable of the ant and the grasshopper. 
We perfectly agreed with her as to the truth of all she 
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Baid, but we allowed the meai^ of reformation to slip 
by. 

At last, however, we became eeriouslj alarmed at the 
increasing amount of our expenses, and calling a fisunily 
counsel, we began to discuss the budget ; Marcelle, as min- 
ister of finance, brought forward all her accounts, and sub- 
mitted them to our examination. 

The first item which struck us as large, was the rent; 
and Madame Boubert repeated all her former objections to 
our present residence, to which Marcelle replied with the 
doctrine of a tkif^ once done eannot- be undone / She ac- 
knowledged her fiault, and did not defend its consequences ; 
tiiej were quite at liberty to condemn the past, provided 
ihe present was not touched upon. 

Then came the calash and cabriolet, and I, in my turn, 
proved that the latter was indispensable, and that the for- 
mer once bought was no longer much expense. 

Next came the table ; Marcelle observed that it was a 
bufflness necessity to invite to dinner those to whom I was 
either the patron or the prot6g6, as the dinner-table was 
often the only place where certain persons could meet, and 
certain matters be arranged; and according to her opinion 
these dinners ought properly to be included amongst busi- 
ness expenses. 

Then we attacked the matter of dress; but here again 
we found our necks inclosed* within the yoke of custom, 
and, willing slaves, we decided it to be impossible for us to 
dress differently from those with whom we associated, and 
that the elegant appearance of Clara and L^on, was dicta- 
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ted not by didoe, but by stem necessity. Marcelle assured 
us that no one deplored more deeply than hereel^ the ex- 
tremes to which modem fiishions were now carried ; that 
though her daughter did wear silks, it was contnuy to 
what, if she were able, she should choose ; and that her 
son's velvet jacket was a sore trial to her. But then surely 
this was better than, by dresong otherwise, to make them- 
selves remarkable, and she was very sore that the most cer- 
tain way of making her children hate simplicity, was to 
render it a matter of humiliation to them* 

We turned to the subject of servants, and I had no diffi^ 
culty in proving that I required the services of the man- 
servant, and Marcelle as clearly showed that she could not 
possibly do with less than two maids. The sole diminu- 
tion in our expenses that appeared feasible was a reduction 
in the wages we gave. 

The principal items relating to the garden, journeys, in- 
terior improvements, evening parties, and corre^ndence, 
were all successively examined, and supported as indii^n- 
sable ; and my father came to the conclusi<m that it was 
with domestic as with state budgets, they were discussed 
merely to prove that there was nothing to alter in them ; 
but Marcelle begged to differ with him on this point, and 
proposed several minor retrenchments. 

First, that we should leave off subscribing to two jour- 
nals, and for the present buy no more new books. We 
had, till now, employed work-people of standing, whose 
terms it was impossible to dispute, but, thanks to competi- 
tion, we might get our work done elsewhere for fiur lesa. 
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Marcelle had already changed her lanndress and seam- 
stress, and would, therefore, haye courage to continue this 
reform. Again, we had been at great expense for private 
masters for our children, and this might be lessened, by 
sending Clara and L^on to one of the &shionable morning- 
schools. All these changes would produce a considerable 
diminution in our expenditure, and would lead to many 
others it was impossible to enmnerate. 

Madame Boubert had listened in silence to all this as 
she sat at her knitting, and at the conclusion said, with an 
emphatic shrug of her shouldws, 
. ^You'll not save a hundred crowns with all these re- 
forms; take my word for it" 

Marcelle loudly declared it would be more. 

"^ Well," replied her aunt, ** we will say a thousand francs 
if you like ; what a handsome portion that will make for 
your daughter, and how greatly it will assist in putting 
your son forward in the world T* 

^ Without taking into account," added my ^Either serious- 
ly, "'that you, who cannot dispense with one of the many 
superfluities of your table, are detennining to deprive your 
mind of its daily bread. You must have the same amount 
of luxury to which you have accustomed yourselves, but 
you mean to exact it at a lower price from those who 
earn their subsistence by supplying you with it In 
&ct, you find it easier to economize upon the instriictr 
ors of your children than upon your horses and car- 
riage!" 

Marcelle changed countenance, and would have attempt* 
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dd to defend hereel^ but my father took hex Ittt&d, w^/^jg, 
as he kissed her forehead, 

" Naj, dear daughter, do not seek excuses ; jzvl <!&1 not 
properly reflect: it was, I know, no kck of kindness which 
made you think of such arrangements ; but, alas, how 
many there are who practise what you propose I Down 
from the great lady, who during Lent diaes herself as usual, 
but makes the rest of her kousehold hat as a penance for 
their and her own sins; what numbers there are who 
would willingly profit by reforms, so long as they them- 
selres are not affected by them ! This is one of the conse- 
quences of a too highly-fiayored prosperity ; it deadens to 
a certain degree our sense of justice, enervates us, and we 
become gradually accustomed to leave the burden to be 
borne by others, and are ourselves constantly adding to it, 
whilst taking no share in the toil. Believe me, dear chil- 
dren, better not attempt to economize at all^ than do so 
upon the hardly earned wages of the laborer, rather than 
upon your own vanities and pleasures.'' 

We did indeed find that the only way was really to 
make a firm stand against the expensive habits we had 
allowed to grow up among us. For the rest, the mon^ 
spent was not the only evil; the loss of liberty, time, 
and health, weighed &r more heavily upon me. The 
visits we were obliged to make and receive, left us not a 
moment to ourselves: we had to renounce our fiunily 
meetings, and my father and Aunt Boubert only saw us 
now at rare interv^ 

I began to feel we were becoming tmfitted for this social 
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mtercoune. In neglectiiig our daties to satisfy itie world, 
all that we accoided to our acquaintances were so many 
deprivations to our friends. The, at first, active coire- 
spondence with the Huberts had quickly slackened on our 
side, but Justin, still buried in his meditations, continued 
to write me long letters, in which he discussed the great 
problems of life, which formerly had so powerfully inter- 
ested us. I answered him, however, very cursorily, in the 
manner of a man too much absorbed in business, to have 
time to think about his soul, and the good of mankind. 
Laura, on her side, informed Marcelle of the walks they 
took, the books they were reading, and her daughter's 
progress; asking, at the same time, numerous questions 
about our children, and for details which we never had 
time to give. 

The remembrance of these dear friends was thus gradu- 
ally disappearing in the whirl of our modem life ; and 
without our being conscious of the change, their continued 
affection began to embarrass us : we no longer wore it as a 
crown, but dragged it after us as a chain. Shameful infirm- 
ity of the soul, which all continuity &tigues, and where' 
nothing permanentiy endures I We form the sweetest, the 
most beautiful attachment, to which we owe all, and re- 
ceive from it all ; it seems to have become an inseparable 
part of our being ; and yet, even at the very moment of its 
greatest fervor, oblivion is silentiy weaving her web in a 
comer of our heart Let an inevitable separation occur to 
turn our attention from this holy friendship : when we seek 
it again, we find it has undeigone the £Eite of those epi- 
1* 
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taphB over which the mo» ailentlyy but sorely creeps, and 
enda by eflOEuoDg. 

Not that it had yet gone so fiir as this with the HubertSi 
but we were tending towards it Neither of them, how- 
ever, seemed to suspect it, for their letters were as affec- 
tionately communicative as ever, and in their eyes our 
neglect merely proved our servitude ; they did not com- 
plain, but pitied us. 

The only thing they murmured at was our separaticwy 
and they constantly recused to the hope of seeing ua 
again, if it were only for an hour : it was their fiivorite 
topic in their letters, their dream in their walks and by 
their fireside; and an unexpected dreumstance seemed 
likely to realize it 

The Comte de Noirtiers wrote to inform me that he was 
confined to his chateau by gout; and, as it was therclore 
impossible for him to meet me as usual at Eresnaies, to ar- 
range the work for the coming year, and would lead to a 
tedious coirespondence, he was anxious to know whether 
I would, with my £unily, spend a part of the vacation with 
him at his chateau. 

The Huberts were delighted when th^ heard of this, 
for our route to the Chateau de Noirdera lay within a few 
leagues of their village, and by making a slight bend we 
might meet again. Our rooms were akeady prepared ; 
they spoke of nothing else but our coming from morning 
to night Justin left his books, and Laura and Ben^e n^ 
lected theur lessons. 

^is fervor of hope and expectation on their part greatly 
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perplexed us. The Comte was awaiting us : we had ar- 
ranged to travel post, and a halt in the middle of our jour- 
ney would upset all our plans ; besides, the village where 
our fiiends resided lay some leagues out of our way, and 
theie were rumors of all sorts of cross-roads, and difficul- 
ties to surmount; so after consulting tc^ther, Marcelle 
and I agreed that we should excuse ourselves on the plea 
of being expected on a certam day at the Chatei^ de Noir- 
tiers, and the visit, if it took {dace at all, was postponed 
until our return. 

This possibility, which we had advanced as a sort of c(m- 
solation, Justin and Laura took for a promise ; and«nthout 
inquiring whether^our eagerness equalled theirs, incapable, 
in &ct, of suspecting their friends, they deferred the prom- 
ised pleasure, with th$ kind, indulgent good grace to which 
they had so long/KX^ustomed us. 

We had, however, merely staved off our embarrassment 
for the time. When the day of our return arrived, the 
same motives which had formerly determined us against 
the visit, again presented themselveB* This time our pre- 
text was the state of Clara^s health, about which we had 
really been anxious &r some days past ; and, wishing to 
compensate sa much as possible for our broken promise, 
we both wrote at greater length, and with more affection 
than usuaL 

In reality, however, we were dissatisfied with ourselves. 
We avoided all mention of Justin's and Laura's names, and 
I, for my part, was anxious to leave behind us the village 
at which we ought to have quitted the high-road to v^t 
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thism. When our poetilion pointed it out to us in tibe dis- 
tance, I conld not represB the accelerated beating ci my 
beart. There was yet time to repent of my resoktion ; 
like Caesar, I was on the bank of the Bubiocm^ and had not 
yet croBsed it ; but I hardened my heart against remoisev 
and allowed the horses to gallop on. 

We had reached the first houses of the place, when we 
perceived ft little uncovered ehaise hastening towards us^ 
enveloped in a cloud of dust All at once the carriage 
stopped, the dust fell, and we beheld M. and Madame Hu- 
bert alighting. 

My aiMx>nishment prevented me at first from speaking, 
and Marcelle recovered herself sooner than L Laura first 
took her in her arms, then the ohildreny and then again re- 
turned for a fresh embrace, both weeping and laughing at 
the same time, and asking question upon^question without 
waiting for i^nswers ; but in time they became calmer, and 
we could again hear and understand each other. 

On receipt of our last letter, M. and Madame Hubert had 
both agreed that as we could not go to see them, it was for 
them to come and see us ; being determined it should not 
be their fiiuk that they had missed the happiness of seeing 
their friends once more. So hiring the gK>cer^s htUe 
chaise,, they set oS, leaving all business behind them ; and 
hr the last three hours had been travelling, exposed to the 
burning heat of a midday sun. They were much ex- 
hausted, and covered with dust, but, unmindful <^ it all, 
were only too thankful that they had arrived in time to 
embrace us as we passed. 
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So much forbearance, and so devoted a fiiendship, 
touched me deeply; and Tvith shame I compared their 
conduct with ours. The fear of some slight annoyances 
and disagreeables on the road, had been sufficient to deter 
us from visiting them ; and yet they had braved it all, and 
more, just to catch a glimpse of us. I actually blushed as 
I compared our brilliant equipage mih their dusty Httle 
chaise, and, truly ashamed, I exclaimed : 

^ We do not part here ; after the exertion you have made 
to see us, dear friends, we must not separate with merely 
a passing embrace. Let Laura take my place in the car- 
riage, I will go with Justin in the chaise, and we will 
accompany you back." 

^ And you will stay ?" they both exclaimed at once. 

" Yes, till to-morrow." 

Justin took my hand, whilst Laura said, as she put her 
arm round Marcelle : '^ Ah I now my child will be able to 
embrace you too. Quick, quick, let us start I every minute 
we linger we are depriving her of so much happiness." 

The journey was a delightful one ; our way lying through 
unfrequented roads, where the soft rich grass deadened all 
sound from the carriage-wheels. Hubert began one of our 
conveisations of days gone by ; and, led back by him into 
his own atmosphere, my soul reawakened to its former 
hi^er aspirations, and, by the time we arrived, I had re- 
covered several of my youthful enthusiaams. 

Ben6e receive^ our children as Justin and Laura had 
met us. The day passed like an hour: we all dined 
together under the trees in a rural garden, where nothing 
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was to be heard but the hum (^beea and the rnnnmir of a 
riynlet The eveniog waned into nighty and the stan had 
been lookmg down upon us for houis before we thought of 
separating. 

The rooms to which they conducted us were evidentlj 
the best in the house ; but Glaia and L^on, accustomed to 
the luxuries oi town and the Chateau de NoirtierB, were 
much struck with the poorness of ihe fundtnre ; and even 
I felt a kind of oppreBsLDn, produced hj the humUeness of 
our BunbondingSy which I remarked to Marcelle. She 
looked at me with surprise. ^ Then you do not recognize 
all about youf" she aaked : '*this is the furniture of our 
first home, which Justin purchased before his deparfgore." 

I examined it more attentively, and found indeed that 
what had so shocked my taste, was the very same funuture 
that had formerly been so dear to us ; and that what had 
struck our children as being merely poor and mean, we had 
once thought beautiful and sumptuous. Such thoughts as 
these took possession of my mind, and I stood brooding by 
the window, where I was presently joined by Marcelle, after 
she had seen the children to bed : she too seemed sadly 
thoughtfuL 

^How many lessons we have learned in one day," I said 
to her in a low tone ; and how does the past shame the 
present! what of the good resolutions of our youth have 
we retained ? Our hearts benumbed, and our wants in> 
creased ; the independence of our thoughts and sentiments 
sacrifi^ced to the dependence of things ; life transferred from 
the inner to the outer man ; a flashy brilliance and a noisy 
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mirtli substituted for intimate communion and reflection. 
Oh I if it be possible, Marcelle, let us never forget tbis day ; 
let us endeavor to resist the love of the vanities of this lifa, 
and the effeminacy of over-luzuriousness, that when next 
brought m contact with the scenes of our earlier life, we 
may not, as to-day we have done, despise them. And let 
us try« henceforth to remember that no road is too long, no 
vehicle ioo uneasy, and no weather too bad, when, by en- 
countering these disagreeables, we enjoy the happiness of 
emlnraciog a true fiiend I" 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

REFORM — EACH AeASSUMES BIS FORMER POSITION— CLARA 
AND l40N — ^WHAT CAN BE SEEN THROUGH A HEDGE 

evening conversations courses of reading — <jhiir 

drsn's books. 

Our visit to the Huberts was productive of very impor- 
tant results. After having been suddenly transported back 
into the past, we were better able to feel how great the 
change had been which had taken place in our mode of 
life. In reality, our new habits had arisen less from choice 
than from circumstances ; for it was evident that the proper 
place of one of the workers of the world was not in the 
midst of sumptuous uselessness, where the heart suffers no 
less than the purse ; and it became necessary to come out 
from it. ' * . 

We had thought before that reform in our style of living 
was difficult, but we only needed to wish it seriously to 
accomplish it The world that we had thought it impossi- 
ble to deprive of our society, was scarcely conscious of our 
absence ; and we then perceived that our presence had been 
rather endured than desired. From mere politeness it had 
allowed the business man to glide from the office to the 
salon, but he was permitted to disappear again .without 
remonstrance or even notice. I had summoned all my 
strength of mind and resolution to resist the objections 
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aod prayers I had expected, and to my chagrin I found I 
did not in the least require either of them. 

This disappointment humiliated me sufficiently to 
strengthen my former resolution, for when I discovered 
how little I was cared for or appreciated, my pride came to 
assist me in making a speedy retreat ; whilst Marcelle, who 
shared in my sentiments and annoyance, did all in her 
power to encourage me. The calash was sold, our grand 
dinner-parties discontinued, the servants desired to find 
other places, and the evening parties given up. 

In all these changes-we were influenced partly by pru- 
dence, and a good deal by wounded pride. On again re- 
entering the calm of social family intercourse, we expe- 
rienced at first a kind of weary languor ; and therein lies 
the danger of the pleasures of the world ; incapable them- 
selves of satisfying us, they yet render all others distasteful. 
After .becoming accustomed to intoxicating liquids, we no 
longer perceive any flavor in the pure water from the 
stream ! 

It, therefore, took some time to reaccustom us to the sim- 
ple pleasures of the domestic circle, which in itself had to 
be formed again. Our recent mode of life had insensibly 
slackened the ties of relationship in the family. We had 
met more rarely, and had again,-so to say, to renew our 
acquaintance, and each to seek his former position in the 
circle. 

Aunt Roubert very soon found her way back to her httle 
low chair, and brought forth her knitting ; my father again 
began his walks from the door to the window and back^ 
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Ustening, without the appeanmce of doing so, to all that 
was said, and throwing horn time to time into the conver- 
sation a humorous remark, or a recompensing smile. The 
children were**m^re difficult to reform* 

Having been a little neglected during the period in 
which we had courted the world, they had sought their 
amusements apart from us. Taken up by business and vis- 
iting engagements, I had merely glanced at, rather than 
penetrated these two natures; the brother and sister had 
only appeared before ine, at my hours (^ leisure, vdth 
healthy faces beaming with smiles*; and I found that to 
know them, I needed to see them nearer and for a longer 
time. 

At the bottom of our garden was a bower devoted to 
their use and amusement, and that of the neighbors' chil- 
dren with whom they associated. One day, as my father 
and I were seated in an arbor separated from their part of 
the garden by a green hedge, but not thick enough to~ pre- 
vent our overlooking their sporty my &ther all at once 
ceased to take any part in the conversation in which we 
were engaged, and, following his glance, I saw through the 
hedge that Clara and L6on had separated themselves frx)m 
£heir companions, who were calling to them to join themu 

"No, no," replied L6on, who had evidently quarrelled 
with the rest of the group ; "I prefer playing by myself 

** Because we wont do as you want?" asked a voice. 

«*Yes." 

Hiere was an indignant murmur. 

'^Behold the new Caesar!" said the same voice, ^who 
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would be master of all the world. Obey him, all ye na- 
tions ! Bow down before the conqueror of the Gaols^ and 
the victorious enemy of Pompey P' 

A loud burst of laughter followed this speech. L6on 
answered with a shrug of his shouldem, and approached the 
place where we were sitting, twisting the piece of cord he 
held in his hand. 

Clara, who hisKl from habit followed him, now asked 
what he meant to do. 

'^ Amuse myself" replied L6on, going up to one of the 
lime-trees. 

« But how r 

«* You shall see." 

Ais he spoke, he began to &sten his cord to two trees 
planted in a line with each other. 

''You are going to make a swing," exclaimed Clara; 
''you must not, L^on, you know we are forbidden to do it'* 

Her brother went on with what he was about without 
appearing to have heard her; she renewed her opposition, 
repeating all her mother's reasons for forbidding the amuse- 
ment 

L^n whistled a £siTorite quadrille whilst finishing his 
swing; and seatmg himself in triumph, biegan to make it 
fly among the branches. His sister, alarmed, drew back 

"L^on, come down immediately," she exclaimed; "you 
will get giddy." 

"Why should I come down, if it is my pleasure to re- 
main P replied the little fellow, swing^ himself higher 
as he spoke. • 
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'^Ofa, stopT cried Clara; ^the rope may break." 

"It's too BtroDg for that^ my dear." 

"Butifyourfidir 

"That's my aflGoir." 

" No, do not, pray," exclaimed his sister, begimiing to 
ciy ; "L6on (stamping her foot), come down immediately! 
leaye off I you know mamma has said it was dangerous." 

"Well! and what of that!" replied L6on, leaning his 
weight upon his wrists^ and springing upright in the swing. 
"A litde danger does not matter — ^when it amuses.*' 

" Ah I if mamma only knew ! L6on, are you not afraid 
she may come ?" 

" If she comes, she will scold — she will punish me," said 
the boy, whose sentences were cut up by the rapid oscilla- 
tions of the swing; "but that's better than always obeying; 
one never enjoys one's self unless one can do as one chooses. 
See, see, how high I go I" 

At each swing he now disappeared among the leaves, 
and Clara's terror increased in proportion. She passed 
from warnings to entreaties, and from entreaties to tears ; 
but L^on evidently felt a wicked pleasure in tormenting 
her. Half from bravado, and half from excitement, he con- 
tinued to send the swing higher and higher, with a tliou- 
sand teasing remarks, intermingled with joyous exclama- 
tions. - 

"See, see," he merrily cried; "here I go higher still — 
up, up, among the little birds! Would you like some of 
the lime blossoms? Stay, Til beat them down with my 
feet" — ^and immediately down came a shower of perfumed 
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petals upon Clara's head — '^there, I touched the large 
branches — ^Uie leaves kiss my cheeks. Ah! if you only 
knew what a sweet smell, and so fresh — ^this is better even 
than riding on horseback." 

As he continued describing his sensations, Clara's sobs 
became less violent^ her eyes followed the oscillations of the 
swing, and insensibly terror was succeeded by interest and 
curiosity; Leon's perfect freedom from fear at last com- 
pletely reassured her. She ceased reminding him of her 
mother's prohibition, and began instead to ask him ques- 
tions. 

^ Are you sure that there is no danger V*^ she asked^ wi- 
ping her eyes and drawing nearer. 

^ No, to be sure not^ don't you see that the rope is too 
strong to break," replied her brother, who was now swing- 
ing more gently. 

"And — ^is it really as you say — so very pleasant?" 

"You feel as if you were flying through the air like a 
bird."' 

She crept a little nearer. 

" But you can go very gently, if you wish to, can you 
notP 

**To be sure, you shall see," said L^on, who reseating 
himself gave a very slight impetus to the swing, and swung 
gently to and fro. 

She stopped him with her hand. 

"Promise me that you will not swing me higher than I 
wish, L6on," she said hesitatingly, as if half ashamed to 
make the request 
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*^Ah^ ah, 80 yon want to tiy now/' said her bioiher with 
a laugh ; '^ well I have had enough." 

"Do please." 

''No, no, mamma has forbidden it^" he continued mook- 
ingly, imitating her former tone, and pretending to un&sten 
the rope. 

*^ Only for one minute, L6on," persisted GLara. 

** Impossible," he replied ; ^ it would make you giddy." 

"I will go .very gently." 

*^ But even then you might M." 

''But yott say it is so very pleasant" 

** Yes, only you seem to hare forgotten that yon would 
be disobeying mamma." 

** How disagreeable you are, to be sure, L^on," she cried 
with vexation ; ''you never will do.what I want, and aie 
always teadng me ; you are a very naughty disagreeable 
boy." 

Her eyes filled again with tears, and L^on laughed out- 
right, as he took her hand. 

" Come, come, don't cry," he said ; "just now you cried 
because I would make the swing, and now you are crying 
because I am going to take it down. Oh ! this is always 
the way with you girls ; you preach to us about obeying, 
till you want to disobey yourselves, and then it's all forgotr 
ten in a minute. There, are you on t" 

"Yes." 

" Well, hold tight and the rest will go of itael£" 

He gave the swing a touch, which sent it off in a curve, 
large enough to make Clara scream and cling convuLdvely 
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to the Tope. But the fiiat moment rf surprise over, she 
recovered her courage, aod her exdAmations of tenor were 
changed into laughter. Soon, excited by die pleasing sen- 
sation of a peiil that she felt she had courage to brave, she 
begged L^ou to swing her^ higher, and irith the swing rose 
her brayery. With sparkling eyei^ heightened color, and 
hair floating disord^ly in the breeze, she continued to 
scream fat joy, ciying, ^ Higher I higha: !" until I, alarmed 
myself at her hardihood, thought it time to inteifere. 

The. two children were all the m<Hre disconcerted at be- 
ing caught in the very heat of disobedience. I contented 
myself however, with giving them a short, though severe, 
reprinoand, and sent them into the -house to Marcelle. But 
when I found myself alone with my. Mher, I turned to- 
wards him with an anxious inquiring &ce, to wjiioh he re- 
plied with a shrug of his shoulders, saying — 

^ It has become very necessary that you should know 
the real character of those children better than yo^^have 
done till now ; and you may thank God for having been 
pleased to grant you a sign, which it is for you now to un- 
derstand.'' 

^ Alasl it is too plain to allow of any doubt," I replied. 
^^ The sign, as you* call it, has been a double one : it' has 
revealed in L6on, not only the love of tyranny, which im- 
poses the yoke upon others, but the audacity to throw it off 
Imnself ; whilst witb Clara, an innate sense of right is ren- 
dered naught by her instability of character. The former 
seems in a fair way to become a despot or a rebel ; and 
the latter is an excellent example of a weak and fickle mind. 
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What is to be done to render these two natuiefi fit for ibe 
straggle of life, when one of them yields to every impulse, 
whether right or wrong, whilst the other is inaccessible to 
neither, and is bent only on making others yield to him ? 
lis like endeavoring to hamess to the .chariot of stem ne- 
cessity two animals that will never pull together — ^the ca- 
pricious goat, which wanders wherever it is attracted by a 
toft of grass or inviting herbage, and the wild boar^ which 
follows in a straight line the object of its desires throngh 
bogs, hedges, ditches, whatever, in fact, lies in its way." 

** Study and observe, and you will learn," replied my 
father. " Absorbed as you have been in the busy world of 
fashion, you have had time neither to see nor hear; but 
now, having again .returned to your domestic circle, you 
will soon learn how to rule and regulate it. .What has 
occurred to you is the history of the larger portion of man- 
kind, who, from being entirely taken up with the things of 
the o«ter world, are strangers to all their species. The be- 
ings with whom they live are so many closed books, the 
form and title of which are all they are acquainted with. 
How can we be surprised at the impossibility of knowing 
the different characters of which our £unily circle is comr 
posed, when we are often so perfectly ignorant of our own 
natures t" 

I did my best to remember, and turn these words to 
account. The time had arrived when L^on and Clara re- 
quired constant care and atteution. The new light in 
which they had appeared to me that day, was my first step 
towards sounding the depths of these characters, and I 
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was soon able to fonn a bettor ^estimate of wbat my duties 
inrere, and what difficulties I should encomiter in their M- 
fihment 

Marcelle, whom I considted^ shared in my apprehen- 
sions. We decided, tiiat the children should be brought 
into more £uniliar intercourse with ns ; that a greater pomr 
munitj <^ sentiments, occupations, and pleasures, ought to 
exist between us. Accordingly they were admitted into 
the family circle, where not only a place wiss reserved for 
them, but they were allowed a voice in the conversation. 

Our evenings were divided into two parts, the first «of 
which was ahnost entirely devoted to them. Until the 
moment when they came to receive their evening kiss, 
Marcelle and I became children again, in order to under* 
stand and be better understood, and all proper freedom 
was permitted in the conversation. Becoming their inter- 
locutors, we endeavored to regain in this hour of compan 
ionship all that we had lost of their confidence during the 
day, whilst exercimng the necessary authority* of master; 
and then, whilst their hearts were opened, they were at full 
liberty to say all that during the preceding hours had occu- 
pied their minds ; and thus the two children gave us an 
opportunity of seeing their real characters, whilst freely 
expressing all their HtUe hopes and wishes. It was highly 
important, however, never to make use of these involuntary 
confidences against them afterwards, but stnctiy to observe 
the sanctity of the truce between the two eternal enemies, 
the pupil and the educator. 

This we were particularly careful to observe, and conse- 
8 
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qnently admitted without fear into the confidence of broth- 
er and sister, we were gradually enabled to penetrate into 
the mysteries of these aa yet unforfhed natures, wat<^ the 
dark spot which nught in after years increase to a storm, 
and antidpate such a calamity by dissipating the menacing 
cloud. 

To accomplish this, besides the indirect instruction con- 
veyed by conversation, we called to our aid the more de- 
cided kind, which results from reading. 

Much has been said and written upon the importance of 
these intellectual family repasts, as calculated to create, by 
community of emotions, the same moral temperament 
But the choice of the viands which are to form them, re- 
quires peculiar care. Of all diets, that of the mind is the 
most important, and at the same time the most difficult ; 
for unless nature be assisted, it sufifers : all that does not 
strengthen, enervates ; all that does not insure health, in- 
duces disease. The smallest thing is of consequence in 
this delicate culture, where a single hurtM seed, dropped 
ia the most obscure comer, will quickly take root, spring 
up, increase, and choke the harvest of good. 

Unfortunately, we lacked books to assist us in our task. 
I sought in vain in my own library and that of my father, 
for suitable subjects. In all I found the same great &ult — 
that talent, when not directly inimical to morality, is 
scarcely ever to be found combined with it Art is an ex- 
clusive lover of beauty, and, like Phidias, it is occupied 
merely with the form, sculpturing indiflferentiy vice or vir- 
tue; delighting nn the most splendid imagery, seeking 
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what pleases rather than what is right, and aiming less at 
improvement than fascination. 

Did I succeed in ISnding here and there a few pages 
unstained with evil, Clara and L^on were unable to com- 
prehend them, without my explanation of what they could 
not read. I was obb'ged to assist them in their ignorance, 
and lead them by the hand through a thousand illusions or 
intricacies, and thus, in spite of all I could do^^the intended 
amusement was transformed into a lesson. 

Warned by their wearied looks and distracted attention, 
I gave up the higher classes of works, where the range 'of 
prospect was too extended for them to take in, and re- 
turned to the narrow-limited horizon of books, written ex- 
pressly for children. 

Then it became my turn to grow impatient. Wearied 
with going over the same ground, again and again, where 
every event is known beforehand, with the certainty of its 
all coming right in the end, in the most approved and or- 
thodox style ; I at last stopped the reading, angry with the 
book, and vexed and annoyed at the evident pleasure the 
^children took in it Before, their little necks had ached 
with looking too high, and now I was angry at their look- 
ing so low. 

It was in vain that I questioned all whom I thought 
might enlighten me, and even our friends the Huberts were 
only able to name one or two volumes. "Tis useless 
seeking a library for childhood, or even for youth," wrote 
Justin, "for, saving a few rare and brilliant exceptions, 
writers of any worth have despised the glory of assisting iu 
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the formation of men. The intellectual, ike the domestic 
world, has its wwrury maicU^ to whose care the minds of 
the young are abandoned ; and it is absurd to require of 
such the perspicacit J to divine, the skill to direct^ and the 
nobleness of mind to devate the various instincts displayed 
by d^erent children. Prejudice is their guide, and custom 
their principle, and they teach morality as a dancing-mas- 
ter teaches elegance. For the rest, there is much excuse to 
be made for them, foe in many cases they ax6 ignorant of 
^ the existence of what they destroy. Doubtless a day will 
come, when guides and counsellors more worthy of the 
trust reposed in them, will be given to future rising gen- 
erations. We shall in time comprehend, I hope, that for 
the first nourishment administered to the mi^d, as for the 
body, no nurse can be too strong, too healthy, nor too 
diligent; and our noble hearts and great minds vr^l not 
deem it any degradation to become the foster-fatiiers oi the 
future." 

When at last, by dint of much search, I succeeded in 
forming a littie collection of volumes that I could confi- 
dentiy place in the children's hands, as sure and pure friends, 
a fresh scruple arose in my mind. 

These books consisted of two classes ; the first conveyed 
instruction in a positive and direct form, the second oon- 
tained adventures and tales, in which instruction was seoon- 
dary to amusement ; the latter addressed t&e feelings througli 
the imagination, the former appealed to the conscience, with 
reason and good sense. Both bad their advantages and in- 
conveniences, Tl^e first class were dift puU to read and un- 
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dentand, and tiiie &tigae experienced in their perusal, was 
liable to annul the good result intended ; and in the second, 
the charming medium through which the instruction was 
conreyed, very often caused the end to be foxgotten. If 
the children were allowed the liberty of choice, it was evi- 
dent that each would reject the less attractive volumes, to 
feast upon those which better pleased their taste; and 
thus reading, instead of acting as a sedative, would be- 
come an excitement, and exaggerate what it should rather 
balance. 

By addresfflng themselves to the different faculties, these 
books each formed the complement of the other, and could 
not be separated with impunity. The difficulty lay in get- 
ting the children to accept them, if not with the same 
pleasure, at least with some amount of interest; and I 
found that the only means of accomplishing this was by 
making the evening readings a reward, and not a matter of 
course. 

I was fortunate enough to succeed in this^ and, thanks 
to this rational arrangement, Marcelle and I were enabled 
to prolong the winter amusements ; and we did more. In 
the variety of moral lessons contained in our collection, it 
was almost always easy to select one appropriate to the 
need of the moment, and every serious fiault committed* 
during the day, received its covert reprimand, and the 
precept or example conveyed, was felt all the more 
' from coming at the moment of trouble, which precedes 
repentance. 

As was to be expected, the grief and remoise experienced 
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by the brother and sister was as .different as their diarao- 
ters. With L^on, sorrow for his Ikult^ struggling with his 
pride, always preserved the appearance of revolt; he dis- 
puted every inch before he gave way, and never but 
half admitted that he was in the wrong, remained angry 
with the cause of his &ult, and bore for some time a grudge 
against those he had offended. In reality, however, all this 
bad temper proved how keenly he felt his culpabihty ; and 
had he been less dissatisfied with himself he would have 
been more easily reconciled with those he had injured. 
Thus, though the obstinacy of his character deprived his 
repentance of its charm, it secured to him all its advanta- 
ges ; he never fully admitted his fault, but he also carefully 
avoided a recurrence of the same. 

Clara, on the contrary, was so ready to accuse herseli^ 
and repented with such fervor, that rebukes with her 
generally ended in efforts at consolation ; it was impossible 
to remain long angry with her, the humility and sincerity of 
her repentance disarmed you, she knelt so humbly and so 
low, that your only thought was how to raise and comfort 
her. All quickly ended in supplicating promises and a 
ready pardon ; but the same mobility of temperament which 
enabled her so readily to own her &,ult, made her as readily 
err again ; the error once repented, was forgotten, to be 
again committed, and again sorrowed and wept for. Thus 
the ungracious roughness of her brother troubled me less 
than her ever ready submission ; for with him, the faults 
that made him suffer, and, for the time, alienated the 
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affections of others, gave fer more promise of a Tictorious 
result, sooner or later, than those of Clara, which merely 
produced a sudden storm, and left her better loved and 
more happy than before, yet as lilcely as ever to fall into 
the same error at the very next temptation. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 
Atnrr roubert^s practical lessons — btort of m. lb mae« 

QUIS DE NIHIL AND HIS SISTER MADEMOISELLE NIHILETTE 

WINTER WALKS. 

As I have before stated, our new mode of life had 
brought back to our family circle, my &ther and Madame 
Boubert^ who both resumed their different parts, which 
greatly resembled the chorus in the ancient tragedies, my 
father's being the poetic voice of wisdom, and Madame Rou- 
bert's the cheerful tone of good sense. 

One day, the latter found Marcelle occupied in reading 
to L^on and Clara a tale filled with the details of a country 
life, all of which she did her best to e^^lain to them ; the 
old lady allowed her to go on uninterrupted, but after the 
book was closed, and the children gone, letting her knitting 
fall, she asked abruptly — 

"Are you desirous of teaching your children every 
thing r 

^ Certainly not,** Marcelle replied ; " still, I ain anxious 
that the world should not be to them a series of hierogly- 
phics, which they seek in vain to understand without assist- 
ance. They must learn to know something of yfh&t goes 
on in the world in which -they are to live, and the various 
positions that exist, that they may feel the use and value oi 
the meanest laborer, and esteem him accordingly." 
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^ Very good/' replied Madame Bonbert ; ^ but excuse my 
saying so, it strikes me that you set about it as a man with- 
out hands would stick peas." 

" Pray what resemblance can there be ?" 

^^ Why, that you are making a great fuss about nothing I 
What is the use of all that long story you told them about 
a plough, the making of soft cheeses, and the preparation of 
jQax) Take my word for it, they have not understood a 
syllable of it all, in spite of your plates, sketches, and 
caricatures !" 

^'They will comprehend it better the second time of 
reading." 

"• All mere waste of time ; I will undertake to teach them 
all that sort of thing, as well and better than any book- 
writer ever, succeeded in doing." 

" How, by explanation T / 

^No, by showing them the things themselves I You 
know very well my reading has been little enough. In my 
time a sensible woman's library was considered complete, 
when it contained " The Whole Duty of Man^ ** The 
C(mplete Houeewife^ and "" The LitUe Warbler:' We 
learned, however, what all the printed books will never 
teach : to have our eyes about us ! Now-a-days you ex- 
pect a number of books, and little boxes, to contain eveiy 
thing ; you put the world under a glass-case, fgr children's 
especial use, and teach them fo play with the creation, as 
they would at a, baby-house ! How ipuch better it would 
be to encourage them to look and examine for themselves ! 
Show them the plough in the furrow, the flax in soak, and 
8* 
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the milker in the cowhouse ; it would be much more simple, 
and, to my mind, more christianlike, for books are but the 
work of men's haads and brains, whilst the productions of 
nature are fresh from the hands of our gracious and Ahnighty 
Godl" 

True to her promise, the next holiday that occurred, 
Madame Boubert carried off the children to the farm which 
supplied her with butter, eggs, and milk. . 

We were able to judge that very evening, from all that 
the children told us, of the beneficial result of this first ex- 
cursion into the practical world. L6on had tried his hand 
at the plough, under the superintendence of the former ; 
Clara had taken her first lesson in milking, and both had 
seen the process of stacking wheat and thrashing oats. 
Their aunt succeeded in fixing what they had seen in their 
memory by a tale, which, by dint of -repeating several 
times, and correcting each other when in.feult, they never 
forgot 

This was the history of M. le Marquis de Nihil and his 
sister, who were educated in a truly aristocratic style, if 
such consisted in knowing only the arts of embroidery and 
making sword-knots. 

Now when M. le Marquis de Nihil and Mademoiselle 
Nihilette were respectively fifteen and fourteen, they went 
to reside at ^ distance from Paris, at the chateau of their 
guardian, for they were orphans. This being the first time 
they had ever been in the country, they were very much 
surprised to see the roads unpayed ; fields, in which other 
things besides tulips were cultivated ; she^p, that were not 
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led by roae-colored ribbons ; and trees in other forms than 
imitations of birds and nvigs. 

But their astonishment increased when, on arriving at 
their guardian's, they learned that before French rolls can 
be made, com must grow and be ground ; that for us to 
have milk, cows must have grass ; and that wine does not 
run from the vine on the turning of a key, as it does from 
the cask; and both wandered, in a state bordering on 
stupefaction, in large fields unindosed in iron fences^ and 
along a lovely river, where there were neither shops nor 
quays. 

One morning, as they were chatting and sauntering 
along, they came to a small creek, in which lay a little 
green boat, the bow of Vhich ended in the form of a swan's 
bead and neck. The Marquis de Nihil, remembering that 
he had crossed the Seine above St Cloud in one nearly 
similar, inmiediately jumped in, and Mademoiselle Nihilette, 
out of respect for her elder, followed ; but the skiff had not 
been securely fastened ; the shock of their jumping in had 
detached the rope, and behold them borne by the current 
down the river. 

The terror and consternation of M. de Nihil and Made- 
moiselle de Nihilette may be ima^ned. The latter began 
to cry, as she invariably did when any thing happened 
which did not particularly please her; and the Marquis 
laid his hand on his sword, as he had been told every gen- 
tleman at all put out should do ; but, finding that this pro- 
cedure did not the less prevent the boat from being carried on 
by the stream^ he let go his sword, and seized an oar instead. 
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Now^ it happened, unfbitaoatelj, ihat though M. le Mar- 
quis de Nihil was perfectly acquainted with heraldry, and 
could dance the minuet to perfection, he did not know 
whichendof the oar to handle; bo that all his efforts were 
useless, and he only succeeded in turning the boat quite 
round two .or three times, and forcing it into the very mid- 
dle of the stream, which carried them on so rapidly, that^ aa 
the river continued to wid§n, they soon lost all hope of as- 
sistance from either bonk. 

M. le Marquis gave it up, and, putting down his oar, 
went and seated himself in the fore-part of the boat, very 
much disconcerted and confounded, whilst Mademoiselle 
Nihilette continued to ay in the stem for. want of some- 
thing better to do. At last they came to an island, which 
divided the stream into two arms, and, the boat becoming 
entangled among the rushes, ran aground on the island^ 
and both leaped out highly delighted. 

After taking the precaution to fasten the rope to a tree, 
. they set off round the island, in hopes of finding a post- 
ofSice, where they could write and dispatch a letter, re- 
questing their guardian to come to their assistance ; but 
they made the circuit without meeting with any thing but 
flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, and fowls, contentedly seek- 
ing their food, and an uninhabited house. 

They were now both persuaded that they had been cast 
upon a desert island, similar to those visited by Captain 
Cook, and that they were condemned to remain, and live 
upon their own resoiirces and ingenuity. 

Such a prospect greatly alarmed Mademoiselle Nihilette, 
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bat M. le Marquis, amioiis to sustain Uie honor of his 
name, showed more courage, and attempted to reassure 
her. 

** You m^t not despair, my sister," he said gravely, ad- 
dressing the young school-g^I, "• for I think that, with 
patience and industry, we may find wherewithal to subsist 
, upon. These cows ought to produce milk in abundance, 
and probably the fowls of this island lay eggs somewhat ia 
the same manner as those of more civilized countries ; 
whilst in the forsaken hut I obsei^^ed a sack of that white 
flour with which our guardian's housekeeper pretends you 
can make bread. So come, and let us see what we can do 
with these miserable materials; and, as our valets and 
maids are left at the chateau, we must not hemtate about 
helping ourselves." 

Mademoiselle Nihilette agreed with him that it was the 
only thing to be done ; but when they came into the actual 
execution of their plan, they met with a few difficulties. 
In the first place, they found that they could not get the 
milk without first milMng the cows; and, beades that^ 
neither knew in the least how to set about it ; the great- 
homed beasts completely fiightened them. However, M. le 
Marquis found his courage increase vrith the occasion for 
it, and, resolutely drawing his sword, he advanced towards 
the nearest cow, threatening her with immediate death un- 
less she then and there delivered up her milk ; but, at this 
alarming announcement, the cow turned such a gentle 
ruminating glance upon him, that M, de Nihil was perforce 
obliged to put up his sword. 
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He was not more f<Himiat6 with the fowls, who fied, 
making a loud ducking on his approach. 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Nihilette, who had gone to the 
house, wandered from door to window and back again, in a 
most disconsolate state. She had certainly found the bag 
of flour discovered hj her brother, but she had not the 
least idea how it was to be converted into bread ; she saw 
a large side .of bacon hanging in the chimney, and spent 
some time in conjecturing what it could be. The fire, too, 
had gone out, and she koew no other way of relighting it 
than by calling her maid Catherine. 

And thus hours ran by, until hunger began to call aloud. 
M« le Marquis began to wear a very wry fiice, which did 
not add to his dignity, whilst Mademoiselle Nihilette began 
again to cry and blow her nose, which was, as before stated, 
her ordinary resource under difSculties. At last^ as even- 
ing began to .fall, they both left the house, as the wolf 
leaves ihe wood, and recommenced their search for some- 
thing to eat 

They saw ^plenty of hazel and chestnut trees bearing 
their finit, but the chestnuts' were hidden in their prickly 
coverings, and the nuts in their green husks, so that they 
did not recognize the fruit they had been accustomed to 
see only on the dessert table ; all they eould find were a 
few miserable wind&lls of wild cherries, and even these the 
poultry disputed with them. 

They had just completed this truly anchorite's repast^ 
when an exclamation from behind made them turn round, 
and to their astonishment, they beheld a party of men and 
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women who had just landed from a boat close by, and 
proved to be the fanners of the island, who had been 
spending the day in the fields bordering the river, making 
hay. 

M. le Marquis de Nihil related his adventures, and not 
all the respect they really felt could restrain the hearty 
laughter which burst forth several times during the narra- 
tion ; however, they soon atoned for their lack of reverence 
by conducting the brother and sister to the house, where 
the good wife served them an excellent meal, composed 
solely of the productions of the island ; thus proving] that 
unless we possess the knowledge necessary to avail ourselves 
of the means within our reach, we might as well be with- 
out them. 

This httle tale, told at much greater length by their 
greatraunt, and interspersed with numerous absurdities 
committed by M. de Nihil and Mademoiselle Nihilette, 
roused the children to observe, and desire to understand all 
that passed around ; and they were fully determined that, 
should they ever find themselves in the predicament of M. 
le Marquis and his sister, thejr would at least know better 
how to help themselves ; and they did»not let us rest until 
they had seen and had explained to them all the different 
varieties of farm labor. 

This single excursion had taught them more than all the 
little practical treatises with which, until now, we had 
wearied them. I felt extremely obliged to Madame Bou- 
bert, who, on her part, promised that it should not be the . 
last 
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She was desirous oi taking them to the wind and water 
mills of the valley, the smithies in the suburbs, to the 
paper manufiictory belonging to a relation of ours ; every- 
where, in fact, where any of those transformations and 
adaptations of matter were in action, which are at once 
the task, encouragement, and glory of man. She instinc- 
tirely felt, without attempting to explain the feeling, that 
there alone was the true school for children ; there, in the 
midst of the grand and holy battle of human industry 
with the brute force of nature. Destined by God to be- 
come a soldier in this great work, man must, even in child- 
hood, be inured to accustom himself to action, march in 
time with the rest of mankind, and take his share in the 
never-completed conquest of Adam's heritage. 

The impression produced by the tale of the Marquis de 
Nihil, had proved the beneficial effects product by such 
anecdotes told during the daily walks, or evenings, and 
what useful auxiliaries they might become to the evening 
readings. Their more &miliar forms rendered . them pe- 
culiarly adapted as vehicles for the indirect hints and re- 
proofia we might wish to convey ; they admitted more easily 
of interruption from comments, or questions, and led more 
easily to the desired deductions. Then we were better 
able to consult the dispositions of our auditory, and the 
tone of the story, grave or gay, was made to agree with 
our listener's condition of mind. In £Eict,the dish was pre- 
pared according to the appetite of the eater, as Madame 
Boubert used to say. 

Whilst Madame Roubert was thus developing the* chil- 
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dren's intelligence with her practical lessons, I endeavored 
to awaken in their n^nds a sense of the source from 
whence flowed all that we enjoyed ; and when their eyes 
bad rested for a time upon the productions of human in- 
genuity, I tried to fix jthem on the far higher works of a 
Divine Hand. 

In our vraJks I continually found opportunities for direct- 
ing their attention to the beauties of the creation; the 
verdaut meadows bespangled with- flowers, the golden har- 
vests, the flocks and herds, all eternal sources of life flow- 
ing constantly, yet never exhausted ; I made them feel for 
themselves the pulsations which vibrate throughout all 
nature, so plainly indicating the presence of an unseen 
power, and implanted in their hearts that unspeakable 
gratitude which rises at the sight of all the goodness and 
mercy of the great Creator. 

But both at present, only half comprehended me. Still 
prisoners in the bonds of infancy, where intelligence is 
glimmering into dawn, and where the soul is yet only par- 
tially separated from mere matter, they resembled a 
rough statue block, the ' chiselled head of which b^ns 
to reflect a soul, whilst all the rest is as yet a mere 
shapeless mass ; and it was only slowly, and with much 
care and patience, that the thick veil would &11, piece by- 
piece, and leave, in the end, the blocks converted into com- 
plete beings. 

We were in the depth of a cold, gloomy winter, which 
had for several weeks confined Clara and L6on to the 
house ; at last, one morning on perceiving that the snow 
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had ceased to fail, and that there were a few glimpses of 
blue sky to be seen between the heavy leaden clouds, I de- 
termined to sally forth with the children. 

We hastened through the wet and sloppy streets to the 
whole country beyond, where the snow-buried houses rose 
here and there in the Talley, and would scarcely have been 
distinguished as such, but for light curls of smoke rismg 
from them. The paths were hard and slippery with the 
frost, a sharp pierciDg mountain wind cut our ^ces, and 
the bright patches I had seen in the sky i{rere again quickly 
overcast, and the heavens resumed their former dull leaden 
aspect 

The children suffering from the cold, and slipping at 
every step, followed me sadly enough ; wherever they turned 
their eyes nothing was to be seen but barrenness and soli- 
tude. The trees extended their branches over our heads 
like withered arms, sharp points of rock were the only- 
things that pierced the white shroud in which the earth was 
euTcloped, and not a sound was to be heard in the dead 
and frozen landscape I 

In this manner, having scarcely spoken, we arrived at a 
deserted quarry ; the rain with long dripping had in some 
places worn away the stones, and now stood frozen in the 
cavities, forming a rough "and uneven mirror, on which lay 
the carcass of a horse, half-<ievoured by the dogs and birds. 
His emaciated sides allowed the light to pass through, the 
cavities of his eyes were filled with snow, and his bare teeth 
seemed still to grind convulsively. 

Clara started back with a shudder, L6on did not advance^ 
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but stood with his eyes fixed on the remains of the noble 
animal with a mixture of pity and horron 

" Oh^ come away," said Clara^ seizing her brother's hand, 
and endeavoring to^ag him away. 

But L6on resisted ; it was evident that the hideousness of 
the spectacle, though it disturbed, at the same time attracted 
him, and his curiosity struggled with disgust 

After qjiestioning me as to the probable cause of the 
horse's death, and the reason of the carcass having been 
conveyed to the quarry, he threw a last look at the half- 
devoured animal, and slowly turned away, walking off with 
his head bent down as if in meditation. 

Some sad thoughts evidently occupied his mind, and after 
a long silence I asked him what they were. 

"^ I was thinkiiig about death," he replied, raising his 
eyes; ^if God loves us as you say he does, why did he 
make death, or winter ? See how sad every thing looks 
about us — ^those black leafless trees — ^that poor horse which 
is food for the crows ; I cannot help wondering what good 
these sad things can do." 

'* That is to say, you are»tempted to judge the designs of 
the Supreme," I gently replied; ^alas, it is an infirmity 
which belongs to all men, great and little ; but do you not 
perceive that you allow the first cause, to escape you ? We 
are surrounded by mysteries which we cannot penetrate, 
and it is not for us to judge our God, but humbly to ac^ 
cept the lot assigned us. Do you know why things live, 
any more than die ? Are you even sure that they do die ! 
The world, which to you appears merely as a vast cemetery 
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containing the dust of sucoeanye gen6Taiti<»is heaped one 
upon another, is in reality only a divine laboratoiy, where 
incessant changes and renewals are taking place. The 
Men leaves of that tree, the flesh torn fix>m that carcass, 
are not annihilated ; they merely form part of a new life ; 
the former are transfonned into the sap which nomisheB 
the plants, the latter into the blood which circulates through 
the birds of prey. Nothing that is the work of God can 
perish ; but CTerj thing undergoes changes of form, and is 
carried on by the vast stream of life, of which we are mere 
imperceptible atoms. Ton hare seen in the warm summer 
days the water rising in vapor from the lake, which shrinks 
more and more within its banks ; to the fish that inhabit 
its half-dried bed, the water no longer exists, it has perished ; 
but to you, who can see further, it is merely changed from 
,its form of water to vapor, and these douds, borne away by 
the wind, spread themselves in refreshing showers over the 
thirsty earth, and then, sinking into the hidden reservoirs and 
streams which communicate with the lake, the water, which 
for the time the sun had borrowed, returns again to ite 
parent lake. 

"' This is but an example, and the history of the lake is 
that of the creation. There eveiy thing obeys the laws of 
transformation, establis]ied by the sovereign Master, and all 
that heaven and earth contain become agents of his will. 
We stand before this immense machine as you, the other 
day, stood in tbe spinning manufactory, before the engine 
which gave motion, to all around. We are incapable of 
understanding its construction, but our eyes see the resolti 
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wbieh gives such OTerwhebning proof of the supreme in- 
telligence wliich presides over all Hereafter, when every 
fresh observation made by yourself serves to confirm my 
words, you will bettei:;;Under8tand the importance of the 
sulject Your horror of death will diminish, for you will 
leam to understand that it is only an appearance, a separa- 
tion of that which belongs to the visible world from that 
which belongs to Qod. 

^ Then; also^ the, sight of the great works of the Creator 
will no longer sadden you with their details, but will sooHie 
and console you. You will allow yourself to be borne on 
unresistingly by the stream of life ; you will lose your per- 
sonality in the midst of its immensity ; and better con- 
vinced of the transitory nature of your existence, you will 
accept, with more tranquillity, its trials. — ^But, I see, I had 
forgotten to whom I was addressing myself However, try 
to remember what you understand of our conversation, and 
upon the rest you will be enlightened hereafter. Ideas re- 
semble seeds, many of which &11 on barren rocks, incapa- 
ble of affording nourishment ; but witJi time soil collects 
around them, and then, though dormant for years, the 
germs burst their bonds, and springing up, produce an 
abvndant harvest." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TWO PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL — ^VISIT TO NURSE NAKETTX 

WHAT BECOMES OF THE PURSE WHEN IMAGINATION 

HOLDS THE STRINGS THE PRODIGALITT OF POOR PEOPLE. 

Years pass on, and I find nothing on the pages of the 
Family Journal but short notes relative to daily events of 
no moment, and leaving no trace : money losses, coldness 
of friends, complaints of the children, ansiety for the fu- 
ture, and passing misunderstandings with Marcelle. Our 
general life continues without any serious changes, the 
same sorrows succeeded by the same joys, and " vice vers^" 
"E^ in vain we seek to be on our guard ; the clouds arise 
from the same point in the horizon,^d each grows old 
and strengthens in his infirmity. • Clara, blooms like a rose, 
L6on grows like a young palm-tree; but the latter still 
continues to defy wind, storm, and rain, whilst the former 
bends to every passing breeze. I find among my notes 
twenty anecdotes which distinctly indicate their different 
characters ; sufiSce it to select two, chosen at hazard, fi*om 
the pages of my Journal. 

May 6th. — ^ Quick, quick, F61icit6, come and help mt 
to dress I Mamma says I may choose my own dress to- 
day ; for we are going to see my nurse, who lives in the 
country. Dear Nanette I how pleased she will be I How 
I shall hug and kiss her! Oh, what a beautiful day I 
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See, F^licit^, the sun is coming out again, and the dar- 
ling biids are singing me a song.'' 

I am sitting with my elbows on my desk, in my own 
room, whilst Clara is thus chattering away to her mother's 
maid. We are merely separated by a little court, and her 
voice sounds clear and distinct through the open window. 
I hear her laugh, sing, and reiterate to Felicity, " Quicker, 
quicker T' and then stop her to discuss again the question 
of what she shall wear. 

I can make allowances for this Yety turbulent joy ; for 
nearly a year this visit has been promised and constantly 
put off, to the great vexation of everybody. But this time 
Nanette is expecting us, and ^ la petite," her litde one, as 
she calls Clara. 

Though Nanette was not her wet-nurse, she has been a 
second mother to her : in her arms she learned to speak, 
and night and day she watched over her unceasingly, an- 
swering her tears with caresses, and soothing her childish 
sufferings with merriment and songs. Even after her mar- 
riage with a poor country laborer, the devoted affection ot 
this excellent woman for Clara did not lessen ; she is still 
the same " Servante de tendresse," as they used anciently 
to be called. She cannot speak of " la petite" without 
tears, and, like the rest of her good-hearted class, is more 
thankful for what she has been able to bestow than what 
she has received. 

I never think of her without being struck with our in- 
gratitude and^exaction towards the people we employ. We 
are irritated and annoyed at their slightest faults, whilst we 
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expect them to bear unmurmiiringlj with ours ; we ooq- 
demn their vices without pity, and are highly indignant if 
they even seem to dream of our having any ; and we re- 
ceiTC their daily services without remarking the kindly 
feeling with which they are performed, forgetting that this 
at least is a gruiuiUma gift. 

Whilst I was thus meditating upon Nanette, and the 
thanks we too dten refuse to our fellowH^reatures, Clara 
and F61icit6 were continuing their discussions on dress. 

The former, to whom, as before mentioned, the <du>ice 
<^ her toilette had been left, began by asking for a sim|^ 
colored mudin. She should be, she sidd, more at her ease, 
and need neiflier fear the dust, damp, grass, nor bad weath- 
er, with that on. But her intentions altered at the sight of 
the drawers opened by F61icit6. Catching sight <^ a lace 
mantle she had worn only once, she thought this was an 
excellent opportunity to sport it, the weather was so warm, 
and the mantle so pretty. When she had tried it on, she 
could not make- up her mind to lay it by again, and de- 
clared that, upon reflection, she would keep it 

F61icit6 observed that, if she did so, she must give up the 
muslin dress ; and then I heard fresh drawers opened, and 
renewed discussions about their contents. Clara went into 
raptures at each dress displayed, and found some excellent 
reason for preferring it to the preceding. She decided at 
last upon a silk pelisse, a present from Madame. Roubert; 
and when F^licit^ very properly objected that it was a 
winter dress, she remarked that the month of May did not 
belong to any particular season — that though the mornings 
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were wann enaagh to admit of a lace mantle, the evenings 
were sofSdentlj fi^ to make a pelisse acceptable. Her 
bonnet, boots, and ribbons were each separately discussed; 
and the result Was, that whatever Clara fended was sure to 
be suitable to the season ; and I beheld her at last issue 
from her room a mass of silk, ribbons, and festoons, as 
varied in color as a rainbow. ^ 

Marcelle, on joining us, could not repress a movement of 
surprise, but Qara excused herself, saying she was anxious 
to look nice in honor of Nanette. Like all those who act . 
on the impulse of the moment, she had an excuse for 
every weakness, and it was always found that, upon re- 
fieetiony her caprices were the dictates of iha profoundest 
reason. 

Neither Marcelle nor I took any notice of this innocent 
self^eception, but mountiDg the ^ char k bancs," set off in 
the mild spring sunshine, so consoling to ourselves and 
nature after the dreary winter weather, yet exciting no 
alarm lest it should become too oppressive. 

L6on found it impossible to sit still ; he performed all 
sorts of gymnastical feats upon his seat, the shafts, and the 
veiy backs of the hones, and neither the tenor nor en- 
treaties of his mother could prevail upon him to cease. As 
for Clara, her splendid toilette seemed almost too much for 
ber ; and her selfnsatis&ction only occasionally escaped in a 
sudden burst of causeless laughter. But the sight of the 
waving meadows brilliant with flowers, the action of the 
fresh and invigorating breeze, the wide horison and lovely 
prospect, at length set her tongue loose, and broke her 

9 
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well-oidered silenoe. She began hj talking of Nanette, 
whom she knew to be po<»r, with the cares of a lazge &in- 
ilj ; and informed ns she was taking her all her savings in 
a little purse she had knitted for her her8el£ From want 
of economy the sum was very trifling, but she had made a 
resolute determination to be more careful in future. 

Whilst she was informing her mother of all her intended 
plans of saving, a poor woman approached the '^ char a 
bancs,** which I had stopped for a minute or so, to give tlie 
horses a little breathing tinie. She was bent with age, and 
begged in that absent, piteous manner habitual to those 
accustomed to refusals. Clara interrupted herself with a 
lively expression of pity, and, hastily opening. her purse, 
presented her with a small piece of isilver. 

A little farther on we met an infirm old man, then some 
ra^ed orphans, and each time she wanted to add her mite 
to our alms, saying, as she looked at her mother, that she 
was sure Nanette was too good to mind her gift being a 
small one. 

Soon after, on reaching the village where the horses were 
to rest, we found t^e green covered with bright-looking 
little booths, the annual fair of the town being in process of 
celebration. Spiced gingerbread, colored prints, and. gay 
toys abounded. 

Of course, Clara and L6on were to be conducted throu^ 
narrow alleys lined with tempting booths on either side. 
The latter made a dead-stop at an archery stand, where I 
allowed him to test his'awkwardness in handling the bow ; 
whilst his sister was attracted by a lottery, whose pizes of 
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oolorod glasses 'and gilded china charmed the eyes of the 
rustic maltitade. 

The proprietor, mounted on a stool, shook his bag full of 
tickets over the heads of the gaping crowd, announcing 
that by purchasing only one of them, the owner might gain 
the richest prize in his shop. 

^ Oh, nuunma,' how delightful I if I could only take 
Nanette one of those beautiful vases I" she said, turning 
towards her mother. 

The latter reminded her of the little probability of such a 
chance. 

^ Well, I can but try," she replied, more and more fasci* 
nated :** it costs so little r 

And, without waiting an answer, she bought a ticket 

Fortune seemed to &yor the trial ; one of her numbers 
turrit up, and, though not a vase, she got a child's glass 
drinMng-mug with a gold edge. She received it with 
great satisfaction, and, darting a look of triumph at her 
mother, she immediately purchased several more tickets. 

But the fickle goddess had already deserted her, and all 
her numbers turned up blanks. Still,,as she saw that sev- 
eral prizes were gained by others, her covetousness was 
excited, and she did not hedtata first to double and then to 
triple her stake. In vain her mother tried in a low voice 
to caution her : drawn on by the mirage of desired gain, 
she went on till her fingers felt only one more piece o( 
money in her purse. She half drew it out, but from very 
shame let it drop in again, and, hiding her empty puree, 
the TeJQiT^ed her mother. 
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An hour afterwards we arrived at Nanette^i eottage, and 
found her dressed for the occasion in shoes {sabots, cnr 
wooden dogs, being generally wpm by the Frendi peasant- 
ry); white cap, and short petticoat, like La Fontaine's 
Bauds, when she received the gods. I shall not attempt 
to describe the exclamations of joy, and embraces that id- 
lowed. Nanette seemed unable to relinquish her ^ petite f 
she eyed her with wondering admiration, scanned her ficom 
head to foot, was delighted with her for having.grown, and 
drank in every word she uttered; she Inought forth the 
best of every thing in the house, and wept tears of gratitude 
to see her deign to eat and drink, in fact mdoe an excellent 
meal on the good things before her. ^ This artless idolatry 
touched whilst it annoyed me. I had not the courage to 
protest against the good woman's exaggerated sentaments, 
and deprive her <^ the pleasure of freely expressing heP de- 
voted tenderness. 

Besides, Clara's grateful manner of accepting this homage 
reassured me she evidently felt the true affection which 
dictated all this sincere praise, far more than the flattery it 
contained. • 

Nanette, having been informed of our intended visit, had 
exerted herself to her utmost to provide for our re&eshmeM. 
She had remembered our various tastes, and eadb found his 
favorite dish induded in the luncheon she had prepared 
for us. For a whole year she had been expecting the an* 
nouncement of the present visit, and all her powers had 
been exerted to render her reception worthy of the guests 
she enterti4ned, Tlie be^ fruits lier gar^eo horded had 
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Wn oaroftdly stx»ed up, and the purest honey and finest 
flour had been reserved for the same happy occasion. At 
each fiesh delicacy offered, she recalled with a triumphant 
laugh the many precautions taJcen during the long time she 
had looked forward to this event When she brought us 
the latest winter pears, decaying from the cold they had 
endured, and the apples wrinkled from the same cause, she 
told us how she had deplored the impossibility of preserving 
from the firost the fine chestnuts she had picked out for us. 
Her husband had, however, been fortunate enough to suc- 
ceed in fwcmg a few strawberry-plants in pots, and she 
now brou^t them in, adorned with ih«r pale rose-colored 
fruit. 

All this abundance was interspersed with involuntary 
revelations, which enhanced it» value a hundred-4bld. To 
our questions about the means possessed by the poor little 
household, she replied with the ingenuoiis recital of then: 
struggles. Now it was some piece of work for which her 
husband could not obtain payment, or their little crop of 
barley ruined whilst yet in flower ; now the loss of a brood 
of chickens, or the passing of the oottage from the hands 
of one proprietor to anotJier, and a consequent increase of 
rent. Nanette was perfectly unconscious of the contrast 
between the importance given to these trifling losses, which 
betrayed the narrowness of their means, and the profusion 
of good things prepared for our reception, but we were 
moved by it almost to tears. Their penury brought out 
into stronger relief their heart's prodigality. 

We fancied that Ghura felt it ajso^ for she redoubled her 
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caresses and attentions to Nanette,* following Her every- 
where, ofben interrupting her for a kisa, qtiestioning her 
about their smallest details ; and the nurse, nnable to com- 
prehend that the girl was merely dischaiging a debt, was 
in an ecstai^ of delight at the affection of her*'' little 
one." \ 

When the hour of our departure arrived, Nanette took 
her aside to the large press which filled one side of ih^ cot- 
tage, and openiDg a drawer which contained all the import- 
ant fiunily-deeds, such as the receipts for the year's rent, 
schoolmaster's bills, etc., she took out a little packet, care- 
fully wrapped in paper, and bestowing a hearty kiss on 
each of Clara's cheeks — 

*^ Take this, dear," she said in a low tone ; '^ it is all that 
I could buy with what was left of the money I had earned 
by my spinning. I had hoped it would be more, but we 
were obliged to pay for the doctoring of the last little one." 
As she spoke she removed the paper, and displayed a hand- 
some gold and white china cup, with a pretty motto in gilt 
letters round ihe bottom. Clara at fiiBt was full of surprise 
and thanks for so pretty a gift, but presently the color 
rushed to her face, and turning to her mother she burst 
into, tears. The contrast between her conduct and that of 
Nanette, now struck her with all its force, and sent a sharp 
pang of remorse to her heart 

Her nurse hurriedly asked her what was the matter. 

"Nothing that need disturb you, nurse," said Marcelle, 
who saw how it was; "you have only taught her what 
perseverance can accomplish, when to attain a desired end 
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we try to overcome- ous own fancies and whims. It has 
bfeen by depriying yourself^ for a long time, of. every little 
enjoyment, that you have been able to receive her with the 
generous hospitality you have shown to-day ; whilst every 
thing aronnd speaks of w;ants silenced and desires over- 
come. She will now know that to be able to give to oth- 
ers, we must first learn to deny ourselves." 

" Gqpd gracious I why that is easy enough," replied Na- 
nette ; " one has only to think of where you intend to give, 
and the joyfiil hope of doing so laughs so pleasantly in the - 
heart, that you can listen to nothing else ; PU be bound 
that the ' httle one' has known the feeling ofben." 

Clara threw herself into ^her arms. 

^ Oh, no, no P she cried, with an explosion of tears ; ^ I 
have been ungrateful and forgetful ; forgive me, oh, forgive - 
meP ^ 

The bewildered nurse returned the child^s caresses, and 
endeavored to console her, though unable to understand 
the cause of her grief; at last the latter was able to ex« 
plain. She told her the history of the green silk purse, but 
lightly filled at first, and then emptied on the road, for 
want of power to resist temptation. She bitterly reproached 
herself for being unable to keep a resolution, and with 
many a hug entreated Nanette's pardon, promising better 
for the future. 

Clara's sorrow was so evidently genuine and sincere that 
it was impossible to resist it ; even though we knew by ex- 
perience how more than probable a relapse was, we could 
not avoid being touched by the depth of her repentance. 
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No matter how often the prodigal son might stray, the &t- 
ted calf was killed at each return. 

Nanette, in particular, was eager to pardon the faxHi she 
scarcely saw, and when Clara, with many sobs and sighs, 
slid under the blue apron her little purse, containing the 
single coin which remained of her savings, ^e received it 
with ihe same pleasure and gratitude as if the treasure had 
been what it was at first 

I trusted that the lesson would not be entirely lost upon 
Clara, who parted from Nanette unaware that, before leav- 
ing, Marcelle had amply compensated her for all her 
trouble 
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CEtAPTERXV. 

icon's accident — THE ADYAHTAGES TO BB DERIVED FROM 

THE ILLNESS OF THOSE WE LOVE THE HUBERT FAMILY 

RETURN ^RENiE THE BLUE, AND MADAME ROUBERT. 

February 14Ui. — On retunuDg home this morning I 
heard Leon's voice raised high in angry dispute with Mar- 
celle. I hastened up stairs and found him standing in the 
middle of the salon, his clothes torn, his fiice bloody, and 
his hair covered with dust and mud. His mother, who 
stood opposite, was regarding him with a mixture of grief 
and indignation ; on my appearance she hastened to meet 
me. 

" Come here l" she exclaimed ; ** come and see how well 
your son understands and practises the duty of obedience." 

And she proceeded to inform me how, instead of going 
to his tutor's as he had been desired, he had joined a party 
of his companions by the river-side, and embarked in a boat 
that they had succeeded in detaching from its fiustenings ; 
and that the boatman had been obliged to use main &rce 
to dislodge them : the results of the struggle I saw before 
me. 

Whilst Marcelle was relating these circumstances, the 
culprit, whom my arrival seemed to have disconcerted, 
hung his head, and kept turning his cap round and round ; 
but his embarrassment and silence seemed to arise more 
from anger than from shame. 
9* 
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His offence was a grave one, and the more so that 
it was not the first time it had oGCSirred ; he had al« 
ready been thrice punished for the same &ult, and as I 
had, only a few days before, expressly commanded him 
never to let it recur again, his disobedience was the more 
audacious. 

Marcelle was again attacking him with merited, but use- 
less reproaches, when I interrupted her by ordering L6<m 
to his own room, for I was fully sensible of the danger of 
immediate reprimands, given and received in the first heat 
of anger ; as they almost always exceed their proper limit, 
compromising authority and lessening respect I also dis- 
approved o^ and feared, the spontaneity of these rebukes, 
which obliged one to improvise the punishment before re- 
flection had enabled us, either to make its severity agree 
with the fault, or calculate its result. I was aware that, in 
education especially, the master must be always right, or 
the pupil will believe him always wrong ; and therefore as 
often as it was possible I adjoinned the decision, until both 
culprit and judge should be cool. 

When left alone, I began to pace up and down the room, 
endeavoring, for a time, to think of something else, but in 
spite of my efforts to become calm, I felt my grief and in- 
dignation increase, as the thought of these repeated revolts 
against my authority arose in my mind. 

First, I heard Severity's voice wamiog^me to be on my 
guard against the evils arising from impatience of family 
discipline and paternal rule ; that education ought to resem* 
ble the Christmas trees so common in Germany, where 
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abore ihe gifts intocided to please the children, rises the rod 
of example, destined to punish de&ulters ! 

Then gentler voices mnrmured the plea, that we should 
pardon the ignorance and violence of the child ; that his 
revolts are often caused merely by a greater rush of sap 
through the young frame, or a giddiness of the mind, as 
yet unable to command itself; and that we should no more 
judge the man in the scholar, than measure the oak in the 
acorn I 

ToBsed about and disturbed by these contraiy pleadings, 
I continued to pace the salon in a state of .great perplexity 
and agitation, when my hesitations were suddenly brought 
to a termination by alarming cries, among which I recog^^ 
nized those of Marcelle and Madame Eoubert I rushed to 
the stairs, where I met the terrified servant. 

« What's the matter V I quicUy asked. 

" It's — it's M. L6on I" she stammered. 

«M.L6on! what of him ?" 

"Monsieur ought to be told — ^he had gone up stairs — 
and Madame followed to lock him in — he screamed and 
bulged her not to lock the d9or ; and, as Madame turned 
the key, he got out of the window and tried to let himself 
down upon the roof of the little stable." 

"And then 1" I interrupted with a palpitating heart. 

" And then, I am afraid, he felL" 

I did not stop to hear more, but hurried down to the 
court, where I found Marcelle and her atmt hanging oyer 
the nearly unconscious boy. I raised him in my arms and 
carried him to the couch in the drawing-room, whilst the 
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serrant was dispfttched for the doctor, FcMinnately ahe 
met him doee by, aod returned "ciith him immediately. 

After a careful examination, he said that there was no 
fracture, but that the yiolenoe of the fall had occasioned 
such a determination of blood to the head as might prove 
fatal. However, after bleeding him copiously, the child 
opened his eyes and seemed to recognize us, which the 
medical man assured us was a fiivorable symptom. He 
assisted us in getting him to bed, and after writing a fie- 
soiption, he left us, {Hroniising to look in again in the 
evening. 

When he returned, L4on had quite recovered his con- 
sdoQsness, but complained of extreme pain. By midnight 
brain fever had declared itself; he no longer recc^nized 
those around, and his delirium soon became alarmingly 
violent, and amounted ahnost to phrensy. 

The energetic means employed by the physician succeed- 
ed in allaying the fever for a time, but it reappeared 2^;ain, 
and for hours and days he lay tossing in the dreadful strug- 
gle between life and death I Each fresh effort of art to 
assist the former seemed to produce for a moment a lull in 
ihdd disease, but again and again it recovered its strength, 
and raged as fiercely as before. 

In this maimer, we alternated between hope and despair 
for the space of eight days. Oh ! the hours of cruel sus- 
pense passed beside th^t bed, where this sad problem was 
being solved before our eyes I How slowly the heavy hours 
crept on! How the slightest noise from without made r^ 
start And tremble with alarm, lest it should disturb the pa- 
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tient ! With what anguish did we watch the countenance 
and eye of the physician I How small and unimportant all 
other matters appeared, when c(«npared witli our present 
anxiety I And how the world and ito interests seemed to 
recede before the danger <^ our child I Fortune, pleasure, 
&me, what would we not have given to see him restored 
tous9 

I have often since thought of'lhe agonies endured during 
that anxious period, and as often I have asked myself why 
we have not better profited by their remembrance. When 
our tempers have been tried, and have yielded before the 
smaller contrarieties of life, why have we not recalled to 
mind those far greater trials ? Why have we not invoked 
those terrible hours of susp^o^, when, leaning over the 
dying, our heart has trembled with each ^nt respiration, 
or ached with anxiety at the continued wakefulness, terrors 
of delirium, and agony that we could not relieve I How 
Mvolous and slight, when compared with such scars, appear 
the pricks and scratches of daily life ! Having been tried, 
and proven soldiers in the great stru^le of mortality, is it 
possible we can be disturbed by the sting of a passing gnat ? 
Oh 1 all ye whom wounded pride, or pecuniary losses may 
prevent from sleeping, recall to mind the nights of anguish 
passed by the death-bed of one ye loved, then look on your 
present annoyances and say, are they worthy to xuffle minds 
which can and Have endured trials so infinitely greater ! 

One evening, that we were both seated at the foot of 
L^n's bed, Marcelle was seized with these thoughts : 

**How ungrateful I have been to CkxlP she^ murmured; 
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'^when all around me were enjoyiDg the Ueesiiig of healtifa, 
instead of being thankful, I complained, 'and found fsiult 
with my happiness. Now, I would willingly welcome the 
wont hours of the past P 

^Remember that wish hereafter," gently said my fiither, 
who was standing behind us. - 

But at the mention of futurity Marcelle shoolrher head, 
and her eyes, sunken with continued watching, turned to- 
wards L6on, whose form could be dimly traced in the dark- 
ened bed. 

''Ah I" she exclaimed, clasping her hand8,-and bursting 
into a flood of tears, ''it is my faxdtl — mj fault! If I had 
not locked- him in, he would never have attempted to fly 1 
Why did I thwart him 9 Better have borne aU than that 
this should happen ! Authority blinded and rendered me 
tyrannical ; I expected him to feel as I felt, to desire what 
I desired. I was endeiftyoring to improire, where I should 
have thought only of preserving him ! Oh, my God I re- 
store him to me, and I renounce all right to guide him ; 
let him only Hve, and I l^ve all else to TheeP 

She sank upon her knees by her son's sick-bed, burying 
her head between her hands. My &ther took her by the 
arm, and forced her to rise. 

" God listens to no such prayers,** he said with grave firm- 
n^^s; "for sorrow and grief do not exempt us from duty ; 
and God g&ve you a son not merely to love, but to make a 
man. It is of less consequence to him to live, than that he 
should be worthy of life. Our almighty Master has never 
authorized us to renounce the exercise of ihe power he Las 
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confided to us. Jesus Christ, oiir Lord, b<»*e the Saviour's 
crown without a murmur; then bear with courage the moth- 
er's, even though it tear thy brow. Stand up, my daughter; 
dry those eyes and strengthen thy heart ; our daim.to vic- 
tory depends upon our manner of struggling for it." 

His voice, though gentle, was imperative, and impelled 
obedience. Marcelle conmianded her grief, and approached 
L6on's pillow. He lay with his eyes wide open, the purple 
flush of fever had fiaded from his face, and a feeble smile 
played uppn his thin lips. 

His mother uttered a cry, and bent over him. 

^'Do not weep, dear mother P he said, putting his arms 
round her neck; "I feel I shall get well, and will never at- 
tempt again ta disobey you." 

The crisis expected by the -physician had occurred; the 
child, restored to his senses, had heard all, and for the first 
time in his life he freely acknowledged his &ult, and de- 
clared his determination to improve. 

That day was the conmiencement of efforts often inter- 
rupted and sometimes ' fruitless, bift still real. Marcelle 
became Ynore patient, and L^on more affectionate : this 
^^ trial had drawn them closer together. 

My thoughts have often recurred to this result of domes- 
tic afflictions : they not only give <>3casion for the exercise 
of devotion, but more fully develop the affections. The 
heart receives a sudden shock, which shakes off *the petty- 
bitterness accumulated in our daily differences, for we can 
no long^ reproach the being for whose life we tremble, and 
illness rehabilitates him. 
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Still| the dumge of which I speak was a very gradual 
one, and not the work of that or many other days. Sud« 
den and complete conyersions aie more than human powers 
can accomplish. Pauls cannot be made saints without the 
aid of liie glory, and the mysterious voice seen and heard 
on the road to Damascus I The action of man on man is 
slow and uncertain : he often excites good resolutions with- 
out the power of maintaining liienL We may for the in- 
stant succeed in bending nature to our wiU^ but she soon 
asserts herself and returns to her former attitude. We 
must await the intermittings of the disease we had im- 
agined cured, and content ourselYes with less Sequent re- 
lapses, leaving it to time to weaken the power of the vmom 
of Adam ! One of the most dangerous errors is to hncj 
that the faults of a child can be corrected by prescription, 
as you would cure a fever. We put too much £uth in 
those tales, where a single lesson suffices to change the 
character of a man. Education still lingers in the regions 
of romance : we are ever expecting the wave of some po- 
tent fEury's wand, and thence arise never-ending disappoint- 
ments, and even despair. 

Mareelle and I were still exposed to both. Spite of the 
real efforts made by both children to improve, many douda 
yet obscured our sky; but when our dissatis&ction and 
vexation were greatest, I always endeavored to recall to 
mind the hours passed by Icon's bedside ; and the com- 
parison of past and present soothed us by reducing our 
trouble to its just proportions, and we united in thanking 
Qod that he had thought fit to inflict on us only (xdi* 
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DBTj family trials, and bad spared us those which are tr- 
r^MroMe. 

June 21st. — Our friends, the Huberts, are here. Justin 
has been appointed to a neighboring town, with an advance * 
of salaiy, and they wished, on their way to their new resi- 
dence, to spend a few days with us, 

This long separation seems to hare produced no change 
in Justin and myself or rather we have advanced at an 
equal rate, so that now we have again met, we find our- 
selves at the same point. It is the great privilege of friend- 
ships, that are based, not on similarity of interests, but on 
community of sentiments and principles, to have nothing 
to fear from separation nor time. It matters not how dis- 
cant from each other two fields may be, if their soil be the 
same, and the same seed be sown in each, they will pro- 
duce simultaneously the same harvest Thus on all ques- 
tions there is the same good understanding of former times. 
What Justin desires I wish for ; what he demands I also 
ask. We resemble two magnetized needles, which every- 
where point to the same pole. 

Each time that this becomes evident to us, it is a fresh 
joy : the further we see into each other's minds the more 
grateful we become. 

Our children are delighted with Justin and Laura, for 
they find in them the judicious indulgence whiidx- we lack. 
Clara, who is becommg the young girl, will spend whole 
hours seated under the trees with Madame Hubert, confi« 
ding to her her girlish sorrows and dreams for the friture. 
Biarcelle is surprised, and almost inclined to be pained, at 
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this coofidence in another, i^hich she has Tainly endeav* 
ored to obtain ; and I have tried to make her comprehend 
that the motihei's necessarj auihorily is opposed to it Aur 
ihority is irksome and out of phice in a " confidente ;" an 
equal, or at least a dinnterested party, is preferred : to con' 
fess to a master is to lose one's own identity. 

" Let the childish friendship continue, then, content' to 
be her strength and comfort What does it matter that 
she pours out to another her passing emotion, when at the 
first wound or sorrow she hastens to your protecting arms ? 
She may confide in others, but she trusts only in you." 

Ben^ has accompanied hei^>arents : her first appearance 
^ves a painful impression^ She is small, thin, and veiy 
sallow, almost ugly. Laura and Justin presented her to 
me without a word, and during the first two days I took 
scarcely any notice of her ; but the other morning I heard 
her conversing in German with her father, and I know that 
she is acquainted with the English and Spanish languages. 
Marcelle obliged her to seat herself at the pano, and we 
soon perceived that she has already far out-stripped her 
mother. She has also learned all that can be taught to 
one of her age — of geography, natural and political his- 
tory. Clara is in a state of bewilderment at such an 
amount of learning, and I am still more surprised at ao 
much modesty. 

The latter, however, does not soften Aunt Boubert,.whoi, 
when she was informed of the number of Ben6e*s acquire- 
ments, only shook her head. Aunt Boubert's prejudices on 
hai point are not to be overcome. She is suspicious, al 
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most to hostility, of all those who are, what she styles, 
learned womeo. According to her, literary studies are 
perfectly irreconcilable with household duties. No one can 
underst^d orthography and back-stitch too^ or speak any 
other language but our mother tongue, and superintend a 
roast 

** Oh, yes ! I have seen your httle miracles before," she 
said to Marcelle yesterday, " who talk about revolutions in 
China with their stockings in holes ; who read poetry, and 
yet cannot understand the receipt of a pudding ; who will 
describe with accuracy the costume of the African savages, 
and do not know how to trim a baby's cap I Don't talk 
to me of such women, my dear girl ; the very best they 
are good for is to be lodge-keepers to the Academic Fran- 
jaise ." 

Notwithstanding these strong prejudices, she treats Re- 
n^e like everybody else ; that is to say, with her usual rude 
£uniliar kindness, for Madame Roubert compares herself to 
a thorny gooseberry bush ; to get at the* fhiit, people must 
not mind a few scratches. 

For the rest, these peculiarities do not seem to disturb 
the young girl in the least : she laughs at the old lady's 
whimS) and is the first to offer to carry her bag, or fetch 
her a footstool. At bottom, I believe the good aunt is very 
fond of h^r. " After all," she said the other day, "there 
really is good in the child, and it is not her £ftult if she has 
been taught more grammar than cookery." 

Consequently she has been very anxious to make her 
feel the inconveniences of her education. Yesterday she 
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invited 128 to dine with the Huberts at her honse^ and b^ 
ged Ben6e to come early, and ass^t her in her prepaiar 
tions. Spite of the ironical manner in which the latter 
invitation was given, it was accepted. 

Madame Boubert was determined to display before the 
eyes of the little blue-stocking all the splendor of her house- 
keeping royalty; and Ben^ found her enveloped in a 
large apron with an ample bib, her sleeves ttlimed up above 
her elbows, busy concocting a " tot fait" 

Now, in the opinion of Uie greatest connoisseurs, the 
" tot &it" was the pinnacle of glory in Madame Eoub^'s 
culinary art — ^it was her Austerlitz. 

She beckoned to R6nj6e to approach, and afier explainr 
ing to her the particular merits and difficulties of h^ &- 
vorite dish, proceeded with her cookery. 

^ You see, my dear," she said, mixing in her motherly 
way moral precepts and practical explanations, ^ one of the 
chief duties of a woman is to make the most of ev^ 
thing — ^keep the whites of the eggs for another occa8k>n. 
life is made fat something more than learning to conju- 
gate the verbs of / walkj qt I talk; to assure to those 
around us health and comfort — don't put in too much 
lemon-juice — ^when Cfo^ makes it a principle to be useful — 
the crust is beginning to rise — ^it is suffident to keep peace 
and a good conscience — ^we put the whole into a mould— 
and we live happily — ^in the Dutch oven." 

Ben6e smilingly looked on, not a littie bewildered by 
this .odd mixture of philosophy and cookery ; and this time, 
alas I the first most certainly injured the second ; for, a 
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thmg mibeflrd of before, just when AaoA Boubert, being cf 
ojumon that it was don4 enoagby with serene confidence 
opened the oven-door, intending to display before her 
pupil's, eyes her sparkling pyramid, she found nothing but 
a crumbled ruin blackened by the fire I Her Austerlita 
had become her Waterloo t 

The disappointmeiut was the greater because completely 
unexpected. Besides, dinner-time was drawing near, and, 
notwithstanding its deceptive name, the ^ tdt fait" (quicUy 
made), would have taken more time to make again than 
she could spare. 

Madame Boubert had to go out and make several pur^ 
chases^ to look after the servant, a miniHter in her novitiate 
whose experience she more than doubted, in uncovering the 
drawing-room fundture and laying the doth* She was 
speaking with leaigned repugnance <^ resorting to the dire« 
ful extremity of applying to the neighboring pastry-cooki 
when Ren6e quietly proposed to rephice the missing dish 
with a concoction cf her own. 

Madame Boubert actually started with surprise. 

'^What, my dear child I do you know what you are 
saying r' she asked : is it possible that you can make any 
tlung fit to eat t you, who can speak all the languages of 
the Tower of Babel r 

**It is a fannly pudding, which always succeeds^ and 
does not take long to make,** replied the young girL 

^Pudding I" repeated Madame Boubert a littie con- 
temptuously. '^ Ah ! I understand, it is some foreign dish, 
like what they make in England. Yeiy well, MUs Hu; 
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bertl let us see what you wiH produce: the aemoit shtH 
supply you irith any ingredients you may require.^ 

But Ben^ assured her she had all she wanted, and set 
about it without more delay. Half an hour afiter, when 
Madame Roubert returned from making her purchases^ she 
found the pudding ready for the table. 
' Its appearance was such as to strike the eye of a connois- 
seur. After examining it well, and inhaling the odor, she 
gave a little nod of satisfaction. 

" There is nothing to be said against its look. I should 
only like now to see how it tSstes, for you know ' that .the 
proof of the pudding lies in the eating.^ However, I see, 
my dear child, you are not without capabilities : now come 
and help me with the dessert" 

But a fresh trouble arose. The servant had broken one 
of the china baskets, indispensable to the service, and there 
remained only the broken pieces in the sideboard. Madame 
Boubert, accustomed to the old-fashioned arrangement, 
could do nothing without her basket; but Ren^e, who with 
her mother was obliged to resort to all sorts of expedients 
in their humble manage, where the richness of taste Jiid tlie 
poverty of their means, declared she could arrange it alL 
She ran to the garden, whence she gathered leaves, flowers, 
and fruits, with which she dressed the table, and hid t^e 
discrepancy occadoned by the missing basket. The fine 
damask, Aunt Roubert's especial pride, the old-fiashioned 
crystal, the many-colored china, and antique plate, were all 
most elegantly and tastefrdly arranged ; and then Ben^ 
added all the little graceful iancies which add so much to 
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tbe elegance of a well-arraoged table, down fix>m the butter 
in sliella to bouquets of radiehes. Aunt Boubert was be- 
wildered ; but she was still . more &o when all tbe dishes 
being served at once covered the table, and, as she said, 
"^ transformed her homely dinner into a Belshazzar's feast." 

" Ah, the sly little piiss I" she exclaimed, as, thoroughly 
conquered, she warmly embraced her ; " who would have 
thought there was all this hidden in you I" 

The puddmg was unanimously pronounced excellent; 
and Aunt Boubert did not hesitate to relate the history of 
her '^ t6t fait" with the noble candor which proves 

" Uaccord d'un beau talent et d'un beau caract^re." 

From that moment her opinion of Ben^e underwent a 
striking chaDge. She owned to me in a half- whisper at 
dessert, that she had been too severe, and that our friends 
had not neglected the ^ essenti&ls" as mud^ as she had 
at first imagined. Still she was strongly opposed to '* the 
gift of tongues,'^ which, she maintained, could be available 
only to the apostles. * At last we rose from the table, and 
adjourned to the little salon, where, whilst waiting the ad- 
yent of tea, each lady brought out her sewing or em- 
broidery, and Madame Boubert sought the mittens she was 
knitting. Unfortunately, they had not escaped the general 
disturbance ; a needle had fallen out, which was one of the 
little domestic miseries our worthy aunt felt most acutely. 
She uttered a slight exclamation of despair, and went off in 
search of her spectacles ; but on her return she found her 
knitting in the hands of Ben^e. 
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''Ah I jou little puss, what are you about there T ahe 
cried in alann. 

Ben6e returned her the mittens with a smilei and, on 
looking at them, she found the stitches taken up, and the 
pattern continued 9 

She regarded Ren^e with a stupefied look, then turning 
to me, she ezdaimed in Hie tone of the highest admiration : 

^ She can knit I Ah, my Mends, I retract my judgment ; 
there is nothing wanting — ^her edt^cation is complete F' 

Tes, complete, for the more we know of Ben^e the 
more are we struck with the amount of intellectual culture, 
joined to so much practical good sense. Thanks to Justin's 
and Laura's judicious guidance, i^e has travelled on to- 
wards the temple of knowledge, as the humble peasanlB 
make their pilgrimages to the holy chapels, on foot and in 
the unsullied simplicity of her heart Thus, in my eyes, 
she is the be(^u ideal of the woman, which our generation 
ought to prepare for that which is to come. She has a 
cultivated understanding, yet is not too proud to learn ; she 
has penetrated beyond the clouds, yet not neglected her 
feet ; though clever, she is humble, and is capable both of 
giving and recdving advice. Ah ! the dream of my life 
has been to possess such a daughter; but, since that 
glorious happiness is denied me, I thank Ood for having 
bestowed it on a friend. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE THREE BUSTIO BEATS AND THE BED OF MIGNIONSTTS 

M7 father's HEALTH DECLINES — ^HIS LAST MOMENTS — 
THE VOID IN OUR CIRCLE — MY FATHER's WILL. 

Fob some time past my &ther has fomid the distance 
from his lodging to us too much for him ;. his strength de- 
elines, and there is less activity about him; formerly it 
was he who came to us, now it is our turn to visit him in 
his suburban lodging. 

Almost every evening our &mily circle is formed there. 
Yesterday, Madame Roubert accompanied us; she wished 
M. Rend to taste her preserves, she said, but on our return 
she took me aside, 

" Do you know," she said, " I find your father greatly 
tdtered since I saw him last?" 

" He assures me, however, that he does not feel ill," I 
answered. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

^ As if such old heroes as he understood any thing about 
illness! they suffer without taking the trouble to complain; 
and as long as they do not die, they declare they are well ! 
But you will do well to take my advice, and see your £Either 
as often as possible." 

This reconunendation alarmed me; I could not sleep 
ihat night, and the early morning found ine at the nursery 
ground. 

IQ • 
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My father was already up, not in slipperB and dresBU^ 
gown, but in his usual dress — a coat buttoned up to the 
throat, strong walking-boots, a black cravat tied rather 
loosely, and a broad-brimmed felt hat. He still preserved 
the military habit of making but one toilette in the day^ in 
order that he might be ready for service at any moment 

We went down together into the grounds, but I noticed 
that his step was slower, and he breathed with difSculty. 
He stopped when we arrived at a small plantation of young 
oaks, and we seated ourselves on a bench which I had not 
before noticed, and I made the remark to my Either. 

"It is an attention of M. Grerfaain," ho replied, " and is 
the third seat he has had made for my accommodation. In 
days gone hy^ I used to make the round of the nursery, and 
did not stop till I reached the four lime-trees down below 
there ; then, as years increased, I limited my walks to the 
large pond; and now I cannot accomplish further than to 
the oak grove. These are all so many warnings; the old 
soldier is weary, and as he nears the end of his march, he 
shortens the stages." 

I endeavored to turn my fiither's thoughts from this sad 
theme, but hepurposely continued the same subject. 

" Why should I be surprised at faring the common lot^^ 
he said ; '' think you then that sixty years have not sufficed 
to teach me how to die ? On the brink of the grave I look 
behind me, and see my career completed. My {>lood has 
been spent in the service of the great national family to 
vrhich I belong ; I have been united to the chosen of my 
heart ; I haye e^ten tjie bread of hojior in pe^cei and I 
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leave my name stmnleBs to a son who will in his turn trana* 
mit it unsullied to his desoendantB. What is there to de* 
tarn me, and what more has earth to offer me t No, my 
soul turns with an inexpressible longing to the unknown 
world, where my Master awaits me.*^ 

As he saw how deeply I was moved, he ceased,. aud we 
returned slowly to his lodgings; as we passed in at the 
door, he pointed to his beds of miguionette, which were 
beginning to flower. 

^Tou see," he said with a smile, ^I have not renounced 
all harvests, only formerly I planted for centuries, and now 
I sow for the season.'^ 

****** 

My &ther's health is rapidly declining, and 't is vain for 
me to attempt to deceive myself. Marcelle has also be- 
come aware of the approaching change, but seems unable 
to speak of it When we return from my father's^ the walk 
is made in silence, we avoid meeting each other's eyes, we 
fear to let the other see what occupies our thoughts, and 
that very fear betrays us. 

That which most sensibly warns us that the end ap- 
proaches, is not only the increasmg languor and more 
marked want of interest in the concerns of daily life, but 
more especially the lingering sweetness of his tones, the in« 
efEable tenderness of his glance ; it seems almost as if the 
soul prepared for flight were already purified from its earth- 
ly tenement, and spoke to us in the language of heaven. 

Even Clara and L6on are struck with the change — ^I was 
nearl]^ saying transfiguration— and restrain their boisterous 
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jroathfol spirits; they spend much of their time with tlie 
M man, listening with sad respectful gravity, whilst ha 
seems to profit by tfieir attention to engrave more de^ly 
in their hearts the Tables of the Law. 

"They will remember the last words of one whom they 
will never hear speak again,^' he said to me the other day ; 
"his advice will ever remain connected with the nnavoid* 
able sadness of the eternal farewell, and the mind^the most 
rebellious in life will yet make some concession to the 
dead." 

After such a warning, I list^ to all that he says to L6on 
and Clara, with an inexpressibly painful tightening at my 
heart; each instructive lesson seems a mournful announce- 
ment, it appears as if he were dictating his own epitaph. 

He alone seems undisturbed in his peaceful serenily ; he 
continues to console us while dying, even as he has devoted 
himself to our happiness while living. 

* % % % * * 

For some days past his feet .have refused to support him, 
his hands tremble, and his voice is much weaker ; but his 
mind seems illuminated with a celestial light He speaks 
often, and at length, upon the great interests of life, of eon- 
sdence and happiness^ and when he ceases his eyes ckee, 
and by the movement of his lips, we see that he is enjoying 
communion with his God 

This morning, as usual, found us all at my father's. Ho 
was seized with a sudden desire to be carried down to the 
arbor, which is covered with jasmine entwined with the 
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Bengal rose and rampant vine. We wheeled him in his 
chair to the desired spot ; the rays of the rising sun came 
flickering through the leaves, and fell in a sparkling show- 
er upon his emaciated features. I stationed myself behind 
him with Marcelle, who held my hand, and at his feet, 
leaning on the arms of his chair, knelt the children, their 
eyes raised to the dying man ! 

He seemed to perceive the terror expressed in their 
frightened troubled gaze^ for a smile lighted up his pale 
face, as letting a hand fall on Clara'^ shoulder, he asked 
her why she looked at hipa thus. 

The child hesitated, the tears starting to her eyes ; and 
the answer she endeavored to^stammer forth was lost in a 
sob. 

My fiftther drew her to him. 

^ Peace! peace! dear girl," he whispered tenderly; 
'^you must neither of you allow yourselves to be terrified 
or astonished at what will soon take place ; it is but the 
accomplishment of laws^tablished by the great All-seeing 
and Almighty One on high. I have not wished to hasten 
this moment; neither would I delay it life, such as it is, 
and you will know it some day, becomes at last difficult to 
bear ; and for this reason, popular imagination has inflicted 
it as the greatest punishment for the greatest crime. The 
Jew who insulted the sufferings of our Saviour, was by it 
condenmed to earthly immortality. Therefore, neither 
grieve nor be alarmed. Death is .the recompense for a life 
well spent ; then, and then only, released from our obliga- 
tioDS to our fellow-men, we regain our independence in the 
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boBom of our Lord. We live for otkera, but oar own re- 
ward is death !" 

He continued in this manner to converse, and bestow his 
last instructions upon the two young creatures, until his voice 
becoming visibly weaker, he bent forward, blessed them, and 
kissed their brows, and then fell heavily back in his chair. 

I hurriedly motioned the children away, took their place, 
and kneeling there with my father's head resting on my 
shoulder, I awaited the last scene, unable to restrain the 
tears which rolled down my &ce. 

The struggle was a short one, accompanied by convulsive 
shudders. Several times he opened his eyes and smiled 
upon ud ; at last, just as the neighboring dock struck nine, 
he raised his head, and murmuring in a low tone ^ My 
God," fell forward in my arms, his eyes closiDg, never again 
to open in this world. 

Marcelle and the children came and knelt by my side, ming- 
ling their tears with mine, as I continued still to hold the dear 
and revered form from which the spirit had forever departed. 

Though deeply sorrowing, ours was not the grief akin to 
despair. The holy calm in which he had died seemed to 
have communicated itself to our minds ; our greatest earthly 
Mend had been called fix>m us, in the midst of the brightest 
and most sublime sights and sounds of earth. Whilst still 
engaged in exhorting those who survived him to religion 
and duty, he had fallen asleep beneath the rays of the rising 
sun, surrounded by the perfrune of flowers, and song of birds I 
" * » » » » 

There is a sensible change perceptible in our home. 
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Several antique pieces of funiituie aie added to our more 
modem stock; several fiunily portraits, some maps, and 
plans of war, are interspersed among our engravings; and 
a captain's sword is suspended over my desk. 

M7 eye is pleased, when it falls upon these friends of 
my childhood, among which I grew up, while my £sither 
was yet with us. They bring him more strongly to my re- 
membrance ; and his shadow seems to float through our 
saddened household. 

It was many days before I oould believe that he had 
really departed, never again to return. His image had 
been so impressed upon my heart and habited that at every 
opening door, every step that sounded on the stair, I ex- 
pected to see him enter. It took some time for my mind 
to grai^ the reality of eternal absence ; and as it gradually 
forced itself upon me, my grie^ at first restrained, became 
more poignant as I saw more plainly the void left in our 
domestic circle. At every doubt, either of reason or con- 
sdei^ce, which rose in my mind, my thoughts instinctively 
turned to him, who had ever been mf light and guide, and 
in place of whom I now found void and darkness. 

At first the sublime serenity of this death of the just^ 
had sustained me; admiration had mingled with my regret, 
and softened it ; the vibration of that august voice, which 
had died away whilst speaking of peace, hope, and virtue, 
had penetrated my inmost soul, and filled me with a, I know 
not what, tender redgnatdon ; but though for an instant sus- 
tained by the wings of the departing soul, I had since in- 
sensibly fallen into extreme sorrow. 
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Maroelle seemed to feel otor loss as mndi &s I did. He 
for whom we !moamed, had ever been her stronghold, as he 
had been my comfort; she had been aecnstomed to seek 
support in him when any thing disturbed her at home ; he 
had been the sovereign arbiter, in our dissensions, the mute 
conciliator, |he visible divinity of our hearth ; and now we 
had none to depend upon on earth but ourselves ; our tender 
guardian was gone. 

We felt the bitterness of these thoughts particularly oAe 
evening, as all seated round .an autumn fire, MarceUe and I 
occupied ourselves in putting in order the papers left by my 
father. 

Each* of these revealed some interesting point of his 
grand, though simple, character. There were notes written 
during the bivouacs and halts of a fifteen yeais' battle ; 
short notices to himself to keep himself ever ** worthy to 
die ;" letters written to my mother during the weary trial 
of absence, in which the tenderness of the husband strug- 
gles manfully with the firm courage of the soldier ; receipts 
and paid bills ; betraying many a benevolent action per- 
formed, till then unknown to us 1 Then came his degrees of 
service ; official statements of the princi][>al events in his 
simple and regular existence, in which there was no act of 
which he had need to be ashamed ; and lastly, his will, 
written by himself a few months before his death. 

I read it again aloud, surrounded by Marcelle, Clara, and 
L6on, in their mourning garb, none of whom could restrain 
their tears ; and more than once I had to stop during its 
perusal. I transcribe it here, that my children may find 
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it among the family records, taid read it in turn to their 
children ! 

MY FATHER'S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

I, Anbelms Hexi, an old Boldier, feeling the hour of eternal re- 
pose approaching, with aonnd mind and BabmisBive heart, write the 
f<^owing, as the expression of my last wishes ; net daring, when so 
near the grave, any longer to speak of my tnU. 

FiiBtly— I thank God that I was horn a Christian, that is to say, 
a *man complete ; and I trast to die without losing my title to that 
name. 

Secondly— I render thanks to Heaven for facilitating the perform- 
ance of my duty, by according mo a good name, family love, and 
daily bread. 
' God has done yet more for me, he has permitted me to taste all 
the joys of this life, in granting me a free coimtry, a wife who truly 
loved me, and a righ1«^minded affectionate son. 

To this son and her who can never be separated from him in my 
love, I leave all that I possess at the time of my death. Both, I know, 
will care little about the poverty of their inheritance ; it will suffice 
to remind them of him who bequeathed it them. 

But I entreat that they will at once remember me witli joy, not 
sorrow. Let them think of me as of a pleasure enjoyed, a fine day 
ended, a book that one finishes with emotion, but not despair. They 
ought not to regret my end more than J' do ; I have lived contentedly, 
I die happy ; resting on God in death as in life. 

To Clara I leave the amber necklace and bracelets worn on our 
marriagei.day by her who had consented to share my destiny; may 
they communicate to her grandchild her strength of resolution, and 
pcftsevering yet resigned spirit in time of trouble. 

I leave to L^on my gold watch, which has never gone wrong in 
twenty years. When he sees the hands constantly obeying the im- 
pulse of the wheels, and faithfblly recording the hours, he will re- 
member that submission to established law is the first condition of 
duty. 

To my son and Mar^elle I bequeath several old companions in 
arms, whom my pension has assisted to live ; they will find indosed 
a list of their names and addresses. 

* " C'est-i-diro compl^tement bomme." The tnuulator has Tratiired to retain the 
literal traoalatton of the aboTe pbraw, aa eonyeyisg better than any other the anthor'a 
Idea. 

10* 
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And more than all, I introBt €«cb to the other^s care. 

To Maroelle I recommend to restrain Bemi'a impetuoeity, to chiteo 
away hia gloomy thooghta and feelings, to be the sonbeam of his 
home, and the Bingin|f-bird who charms away sorrow. 

I would advise Remi to check MaroelleV over^ensitiyeness, gently 
to bear with her weakness, to shelter and protect her with his strength, 
and return her strong and abiding love with tenderness and patience. 

With respect to my burial, I merely wish a stone in the neighbor- 
ing cemetery, and the tree which M. Germain will plant at the head 
of my last resting-place. It will grow nQorished by my earthly re-^ 
miuns ; its branches will one day shelter the children as they sport 
npon the torf^ the birds will ^oild their nests among the leaves ; and 
thns, according to the laws of the Almighty, life will spring oat of 
death. 

My hand is tired, my eyes are weary ; the setting sun throws only 
a red glare, almost without light, into my chamber. I cease, and 
dose this testament, with a last embrace of those I love, a last prayer 
for those who suffer. Oh, God, deal gently with them I Multiply 
bread to the poor, and heal the brpken-hearted I 

Written thia 12th day of May, at the dose of day, in the plentitude 
of my confidence in Him who gave me life, and will receive me after 
death! 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE CHILDREN GBOW -UP — lAON AT PARIS — DEBTS — DE- 
PARTURE EpR PARIS — ^A TOUNG MAn's BEDROOM — THE 
DUEL. 

MAinr months have elapsed since the last page; the 
mourning garb has disappeared, but joy is long in returning 
to our hearts. The spring^lime of life is past^ and behold 
autumn, with its toilsome harvests, its Ming leaves, and 
threatenii]|g douds. 

What days of rain I with what difiSculty the pale sun- 
beams penetrate the fog ! Clara is eighteen : we begin to 
look with amdety into the future, and Marcelle asks me, 
like sister Annie, '* If I see the husband coming f not that 
she would hasten the moment, for she dreads it at least as 
much as she wishes it ; for the marriage of her child will 
be the signal doubtless of separation. 

Already our £unily circle is contracted. L^on is gone to 
Paris, where a cousin of Madame Boubert has promised 
him an excellent opening to an honorable career. His 
mother grieves at his absence, and I am anxious about him. 
What will become of him, so far away from us, surrounded 
by temptations to which his very character renders him 
peculiarly susceptible ? 

His letters are ah'eady shorter, less frequent, and it seems 
to me embarrassed. 
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Taesday. — ^A fresh demand for money from L6on. At 
first he was timid, and offered the best excuses he could ; 
but now he contents himself with observing .that ^liying 
is very expensive in Paris." It does not seem to mat- 
ter to him what we can afford, but names the sum and 
the day he will require it A few months ago we were 
still his parents, now it is evident we are merely his 
bankers. 

I have returned, as my sole answer, an account of what 

he has already received during the year, compared with 

really necessary expenses. 

* * * % % 

Sunday. — ^Since my refusal to supply Jbim with more 
money, I had not heard again from L^on ; but. I suspected 
him of having written to his mother and sister. I had ob- 
served papers hidden on my approach ; red eyes, whisper- 
ings, and heavy sighs. Through an indiscretion of M. Du- 
plessis, I have discovered all. He came this morning to 
inft)rm us that the sum forwarded to Leon, throi^h his 
Paris correspondent, had been taken up. Marcelle endea- 
vored by signs to stop him, but it was too late, I had heard 
all. After his departure, an explanation necessarily ensued ; 
and the mother and sister acknowledged their weakness. 
Pr^ed by Leon's despairing supplications, they had united 
their savings, and forwarded to him the amount he re- 
quired, which was a thousand francs ! 

When I insisted upon knowing how he could be in such 
urgent want of so large a sum, after much hei»tation| ihey 
owned the feet — ^he had played. 
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I said nptibiiig, but wrote that same evening to Madame 
Bonbert's cousin, determined to know all. 

I was totally unprepared for the answer which came like 
a thunderbolt amongst us. It ran as follows : 

" MONBIEUB, 

On receipt of your favor of the Sthinst., I hastened to obtain 
- tiie information yon desired, not so much peiBonally, as through 
my partner, M. Lefort, whose age and habits are more in unison 
with snch matters. 

Kow it appears from what we can both gather, thatihe sidd L^on, 
yonr son, of whom we have no reason to complain in business, has, 
in the indulgence of various tastes, all of an expensive nature, al- 
lowed himself to become involved to the amount of 19,648fr. 55o., or 
approximative thereto, in bills payable at different periods. Inclosed 
is a detailed account of said sum ; and 

We remain. Monsieur, 

Tour Very Obedient Servants, 

DuBOO, Lbtobt, and Co." 

On my reading this letter aloud, Marcelle uttered a shriek, 
and turning very pale, would have fallen had not Clara 
caught her in her arms. The sight of her emotion enabled 
me to restrain my own. 

Though the reality far exceeded what I had even feared, 
I allowed no expression of surprise to escape me ; and taking 
Marcdle's cold hands in mine, I. endeavored to encourage 
her ; but she continued to repeat the amount of the debt 
in a state of stupid bewilderment, asMng how L6on could 
possibly have contracted obligations so far exceeding what 
he knew our means could satisfy. 

I was anxious to avoid all discusaon ; and, as usual, I 
postponed taking my final resolution until the next day, in 
order that we might have time to reflect calmly. 
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We paflsed a miaerable nighty i^^^ ^^ impoeaible, and 
I heard Maroelle oontmuiDg to wtep till mondiig. I roee 
at daybreak, and took a long walk in the fields ontaidd the 
town. The morning air, exercise, and the joyous tone of 
nature, all contributed to soothe my perturbed spirits, and 
I returned home more calm. Marcelle was on the watch 
for me; when Itold her that I should start for Paris in a 
couple of hourS| she exclaimed — 

^ You are going to find L4on f 

" And pay his debts," I replied. 

" Can you possibly do that ?" 

*^ Tes, by sacrificing a part of our savings, reducing our 
expenses, and denying ourselves our accustomed gratifica- 
tions.'* 

" And you will do all this ?" 

** I am resolved." 

She threw heiself into my anns. 

*^ Ah, who could be unhappy with yon !" she exclaimed, 
with ^n explosion of tears ; '^ for you cause glory to arise 
out of shame, and sorrow to bring forth joy." 

This approval of my determination touched and strength- 
ened me. I spent the morning in arranging my affiurs, 
and, when the diligence left the town, it bore me with it 

The journey resembled a troubled dream. I traversed 
towns and country, seeing nothing, absorbed in the thought 
of what I was going to do. The ruinous sacrifices I had 
determined on to dear L6on were least in my thoughts ; my 
anxiety was, that they might save him not only item piiea- 
ent but future ruin. I was going not merely to pay his 
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debts Trith the fruit of my labor, but to resciie a soul from 
corraption. Money was ail that was required by the 
world, but untarnished honor alone could satisfy me. 

I did not find L6on at home ; but, on maMng myself 
known, I was permitted to await his return in the little 
apartment he occupied on the fourth story. 

On entering I was struck with its air of disorderly neg- 
lect. Not a chair in its place ; the bed unmade ; dirty boots 
scattered over the floor ; a half-smoked pipe thrown down 
upon an easy-chair; the furniture dusty and. soiled; the 
pendule not going ; all evidences that this was not a tem- 
porary home, but a mere lodging — a place to sleep and 
dress in; not where tihe hours 8£ leisure were spent; no, 
these were trifled away elsewhere. 

This was but too evident by the various tickets for places 
of amusement thrown upon the mantel-piece, along with 
cab-numbers, and a black silk mask, such as are worn at 
masked balls. Faded bouquets of flowers, gloves thrown 
aside at the first soil, an opera-glass, and riding^whip^ com- 
pleted the revelations of this life of false elegance and friv- 
olous dissipation. I approached the little desk strewn vrith 
unpaid bills and notes from boon companions, and sou^t 
in vain for a book, a letter from his family, or any work 
begun. 

Just as I had concluded this sad inspection, I saw enter 
a man of about thirty years of age, dressed in the height 
of bad taste, with an enormous moustache, and a noisy 
walk. On seeing me he contented himself vnth touching 
his hat. 
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^ MoQsieiir no doubt awaits Remi T he said 

I replied in the affirmative. 

^ Yon hare oome then abont — bis affisdr T he added, in 
a lower tone. 

^ Affair! — ^what affair ?" I asked in astonishment 

The unknown looked hard at me. 

" What-— oh ! you do not know ?" he replied, at the 
same time drawing himself up: ''he did not tell you 
thenf* 

" I have not yet seen him.** 

" Ah ! — ^I understand ; like me, you only received a note ; 
and the devil, if I should have made it out, but fortunately 
on my way here I met him in the shooting-gallery, and he 
explained matters to me, begging me to come on here aqd 
meet his other second ; and here you are. I will convey 
you to the spot." 

** He is going to fight a duel V^ I exclaimed, inexpressi- 
bly shocked. 

•'Most certainly," he tranquilly replied; "in feet, he 
wished us to promise to make no attempt at any amicable 
arrangement. You see, tins is a first affair, and he must win 
his colors. A sword wound given or received, givesscoie a 
certain weight in the eyes of the world ; is a good founda- 
tion to begin life upon — ^provided you -survive." 

" But where will the duel take place ? who is it with f 
and^what can possibly have provoked him to such a step ?" 

" I will tell you as we go along ; my coup6 is below, and 
it is time we started ; the rendezvous in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, at noon." 
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He led the way tp the door, and I followed as in a 
dream — silently, lest some chanoe w<»xl should betray the 
fortunate mistake which afforded me an opportunity of 
saving my son. 

My conductor assisted me into the remise which awaited 
him, and, seating himself by my side, drew from his coat- 
pocket a cigar-ease of Russian leather, and offered me a 
cigar, which I unconsciously accepted ; whilst lighting his 
own, he coolly hummed an opera air ; and I, in a state of 
feverish terror, awaited, till my patience was exhausted, the 
accouiit he had promised. 

^' But the duel V* I stammered forth,' after a few moments 
of agonizing expectation. 

" Oh ! ah 1 yes, the duel," he tranquilly replied : " well 
listen. It appears that Bemi discovered through one of his 
creditors, that his emploj^r's partner had, unknown to him 
and without warning, taken upon himself to inform his 
£unily of his irregularities. He naturally enough demanded 
an ex]danation of this uncalled-for interference in his af- 
^irs ; but Lefort carried the matter with a high hand ; 
recriminations rose to high words, and at last Bemi, who is 
hot and easily provoked, ended the discussion with a blow 
in the face." 

A cry of agony escaped me. 

^ Tea ; yon see it is not an affai^ likely to end in a < d6- 
jeuner d la foiirohette,' " continued my companion, puffing 
away at his cigar. ^ This said partner is a hot-blooded 
Alsaden, formerly a non-commissioned officer of dragoons, 
who has chosen the sabre, with which he says he means 
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to trim ibe insolent young scapegrace. To* speak plainly 
I rather fear that Remi, in spite of his recent fencing lea- 
son, will feel tolerably uncomfortable when the time oomes ; 
I think, too, it would be as well to know the addiesa of his 
fiunily m case of accident." 

I shuddered. 

"And you allow a duel to take place bel^een two such 
unequal opponents P I exclaimed. 

The man with the moustache eyed me from the comer 
of his eye. 

^ I allow; that's good!" he said with a sneer. "Pray 
do you happen to know how you can prevent it? Think 
you a gentleman can receive a box on the ears with the 
same equanimity as a splash in the street, and that it suf- 
fices for him to wipe his cheek with a cambric handker- 
chief ? After what has happened, either Remi or the other 
must be carried from the field feet foremost" 

I closed my eyes without replying. My head whirled, a 
cold penfpiration stood on my brow, and it seemed as if the 
carriage were sinking beneath me. But I overcame this 
weakness, and exerted myself to tlie utmost to r^rain a 
calm exterior, and command of my reason. Meanwhile 
the coup6 rolled on,, and my companion continued to talk. 

As far as I could gather from his broken, conversation, 
he was a Valaque, belonging to the tribe of cosmopolitans, 
who dissipate their inheritance in the idle luxury of me- 
tropolises. Every thing he said more and more clearly 
showed the abyss into which L^on had Men. An unfor- 
tuni^te choice of acquaintances, the powerful curididty c^ 
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hift age, and i&e boldness of a character which* difficultieB 
only encouraged^ had all united in drawing him into the 
dangerous portion in which he now stood. Some re- 
maining scruples of conscience had made him continue 
assiduous in his duties to the house of Duroc and Lefort ; 
reserving his evenings and leisure dajs for balls, the ttiea- 
tresy and lansquenet It was a sort of compromise with his 
conscience : the performance of. one single point of duty 
had sufSced, seemingly in his mind, to cover the infraction 
of every other. 

I had but a confused idea of all these details at the time. 
My whole mind was taken up withihe danger which more 
immediately threatened L^on, and with endeavoring to find 
some means of salvation for him. I trembled lest we 
should arrive too late, and two. or three times entreated 
the Yalaque to hasten the driver ; but he calmly observed 
that it was not yet noon, and besides that they could not 
begin until we arrived. 

Never did a foot-pace seem so slow. The trees in the 
Champs £lys6es appeared, as we passed them one by .one, 
to nod with a kind of ironical nonchalance ; all the faces 
we met seemed sad and gloomy, and the usual cries mtide 
me start and tremble as at the' announcement of some mis- 
fortune. 

Notwithstanding his absence of mind, my companion 
noticed my agony, and he thought at first that the partici- 
pation in a duel alarmed me. 

^ I see. Monsieur, that you are not accustomed to these 
affiairs^" he said, with a half-mocking laugh; ''this ii. 
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perhaps the first time that you have been engaged in 
one?'* 

« Yes,'^ I replied, absently. 

** In that case, Bemi did wrong in requesting you to act 
in this affair ; for it is important that the seconds should 
havAad some experience in such matters, so it is fortunate 
I shall be there. I have already asasted at a score of af- 
fiurs of honor, not counting those in which I have been a 
principal, and they hare all gone off admirably. Never in 
any one of them was a reconciliation attempted. The last 
was about a mere bagatelle — some dispute about some 
'jockey on the race-course at Chantilly; the pistols were 
loaded with double shot; oar adversary sent us a b^il 
through our right hand, and if it had not been for his sec- 
onds we should have continued with the left hand. No, 
Ho ; if I am to have any thing to do with such matters, 
jthey must not be without results. But here we are, and I 
think I see our men." 

I thrust my head out, and saw at about thirty paces off 
several persons standing at a cross-road; they were M. 
Lefort and his two seconds, carrying the sabres hidden un- 
der tJieir cloaks ; L^on stood a little apart^ looking ia the 
direction of Paris, with visible impatience ; doubtless he 
recognized tlie Valaque's coup6, for, his countenance bright- 
ening up, he hastened to meet it. 

I threw myself back in the carriage, and he came to the 
opposite door,, from which my companion was leaning. 

^ Quick, quick, Georges T he said; ^ these gentlemen 
have already arrived, and Xefort is playing the bully." 
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^ Ah I very good," said the Yalaque, raising his eye-glass 
to his left eye, and scanning the group awaiting us ; " we 
shall see more about that presently. Tell the drirer to 
move on to the cross-road." 

JAon gave the order, and we proceeded slowly to our 
destination. 

I now saw my spn*s adversary more distinctly; he was 
a lai^ bony man of about forty years of age, luth a coun- 
tenance expressive of violent passions, and nothing more. 
He stood waiting our approach, whistling, with his hands 
in his pockets. 

"I beg of you not to hurry yourselves," he cried in a 
loud harsh voice ; 'Meave us to blow our fingers whilst you 
finish your Virginia in your hired carriage." 

" What I my dear Monsieur, are you really so very much 
pressed for time ?" asked M. Georges, without alighting. 

'^Very much so," replied the ex^iragoon, in a brutal 
tone, ^ seeing that I have other business, besides sauntering 
up the Boulevard de Gand, with my spy-glass in'my eye, 
and my varnished boots glittering in the sun ; I must be 
at Bourse in an hour." 

** Ah 1 indeed, the 4evil you must 1" said Georges, iron- 
ically ; " but suppose something should happen to prevent 
your being there ; are you quite sure you will be there thig 
afternoon ?" 

^^ Get out and you shall soon see," said M. Lefort, evi- 
dently out of all patience. . . 

M. Georges coolly opened the door and alighted. 

The seconds removed tlie swords from under their cloaks; . 
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Uon took off his coat and threw it over the ann of a 
tree. ' 

'^Measure the swords and let us finish the business,'' said 
his adrersarj, preparing to do the same. 

^Not till you hare heard me P I cried, darting from the 
vehicle. 

At the sound of my voice, L6on turned, and starting 
back, exclaimed, ^'Mj fintherP A dead silence followed 
the first exclamation of surprise. 

''What does this mean?" asked M. Lefert at last ; ^this 
gentlemen is not a second, then ?" 

" D 1 I thought he was !" replied M. Georges. 

In a few words I explained how the mistake had arisen; 
and how 1 had profited by it The ex-dragoon listened in 
gloomy silence, digging the earth with the point of bis 
sword. 

''I understand, I understand P he cried abruptly, wben 
I had finished; ''you came here with the hope of prevent- 
ing the duel, did you not? Well, you have lost your time ; 
I tell you, were an archangel present, he should not hinder 
me. I have been insulted, and will have satisfaction.'' 

"And you shall have it," Monsieur, I quickly interrupt- 
ed ; I am aware of what has passed, and tax fixHn opposing 
any just reparation, I am J;iere for the purpose of obtaining 
it for you." 

" Well, then, don't let us lose any more time in taUdng," 
he said, stepping back, and putting himself on his guard. 

" Pardon me,'' I replied ; " but since chance has elected 
me as a second, I have a right to perform his functions ; 
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and yoir do not croes yotir swoids beforo you have heaid 
mo out" • 

'^Woll, then, thunder I make haste, Monsieur," said Le- 
fort, stamping his foot 

'^ I am ignorant," I returned, ^ of the details of this quar- 
rel between you and my son; but this I do know — ^l^at I 
am the first cause of it, having required the information ob- 
tained by you, and conveyed to me by M* Duroc" 

^ Monsieur, your son p;retends that I should first have 
consulted him," said M. Lefort, glancing at L6on with a 
bitter sneer. 

*^ I can well inuigme the anger caused by the exposure 
of such &ults," I said, ^ when goaded by remorse, and an- 
gry with ourselves, we endeavor to revenge the result of 
our own sins on others." 

'^But not with impunity," interrupted Lefort, clench- 
ing his hands; ^come, thousand devils 1 have you fin- 
ished T 

'^ Lnmediately, Monsieur. You require satisGEU^tion, is it 
not so? Insulted by your adversary, you are determined 
that he in his turn shall be humbled; in £EU^t, you wish to 
haye him in your power." 

'^ A pleasure which it will not be long before I obudn," 
he murmured, bending his sword. 

" I hope so," I replied, " but without the aid of violence ; 
for I trust that he who has insulted you will acknowledge 
his &ult, throwing hunself on your generosity." 

'< These excuses come too late," interrupted Lefort; *'I 
will Iiave none of your apologies, I don't want them." 
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^ And I refine to make anj," replied L6oa in a*firm ^m^ 
phatictone. ^ 

*^TEai tell your faiher to leave us alone, or let us go fur- 
ther," said the ex*dragoQ{^ making a movement toiwaids 
thecaxtiage. • 

I ibxew myself into his path* 

^ No r I exclaimed, *^ the offence you have reodved does 
not give you an illimitabie right to vengeance^ and yon 
cannot refuse an atonement The satiB&ction my scm oir es 
yon is not £ar theact itself which mi^t have been the re- 
sult of accident, and you would then have thought notiiii^ 
of it ; it was the intention, and for that he can atone. B^ 
tween men pofisessed of any feding, a wrong acknowledged 
is a wrong forgiven; and you know this as well as I do.'' 

Lefort shook his head. 

'^This IS all a useless waste of words," he said, tuniing 
away; ^ in God's name or the devil's, give the sword to M. 
Bemi ; we did not come here to prato about forgiveness, 
but to set to work in good earnest" 

One of the seconds now advanced and gave a swoid to 
L6on, who seemed every whit as impatient as Ldbrt 

'^ Beware, Monsieur!" I exclaimed, again addressmg the 
latter ; '^your house required the services of my son, I sent 
him to you, considering you for the time being his pro- 
tectors: you accepted the charge; and you are therefore 
answerable for him to me, and to public opinion in general ; 
and you cannot- strike him without dishonor." 

These last words seemed to produce some impression 
upon M. Dutch's partner ; he saw at a glance how vaaxii 
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lidiciile and oditan would probably be attached to vack a 
duel between tbe bead of an establishment abd a jonih of 
nineteen confided to his care; he changed color, and ap- 
peared to heratate ; I did not allow him time to recover 
himself. ^' Remember/' I added in a lower tone, at the 
same time seizing his hand, '^what a mere child he is; can 
you possibly take advantage of his youth and inexperience 9 
does not your superiority rather oblige you to use forbear- 
ance with him ? Perchance you know some other youth 
of the same age, the son of a relation---of a friend ; imagine 
him in such a situation, on the point of fighting with such 
a man as yourself I How would you wish him to be 
treated, and what would you say of the implacable rancor 
which turned a deaf ear to all attempts at a reconciliation V* 

^But, the devil!" interrupted the old soldier, a little 
softened, ^ don't you see how the foolish boy continues to 
brave me? didn't he tell you he would not offer any 
apology ?" 

^ Well, then," I ezdaimed, '' if his pride be stronger than 
his.sense of justice, if he prefer nursing his wicked wrath to 
relieving the minds of those dear to him, I will require 
nothing from him, but will myself perform his duly V* 

Then removing my hat, I made a step forward to M. 
Lefort^ and said in a voice of mingled grief and tender- 



"I, the fether of the offender, who, meriting chastise- 
ment, refuses to acknowledge his fisiult, in his place, and 
as responsible for the son I have not better taught to 
respect himself and others, ask pardon for his offence, and 
11 
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tlus laqaest^ Mousieury I make with joined hands, uncovered 
head, and on my knees P 

The act followed the words, and doubtless sinceritj 
marked my speech and gesture, for M. Lefort threw away 
the sword he had held till then, and raising me by the 
elbows, said in a voice tremulous with emotion : 

" Come, to please you, I will accept — ^I will forgive — 
though I never before heard of apolpgies being made by 
proxy. The devil take me, if you have not saved the life 
of that young fool, for had you not come I should have 
slain him like a dog I" 

I cut the ex-dragoon short, by tendering my thanks, 
bowed to the seconds, and taking L6on by the arm entered 
the vehicle which had brought him there, and drove off. 
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CHAPTER XWn. 

# 

A MARRIAGEABLE DAUGHTER. 

Whether from shame, anger, or remorse, he had not 
courage to own, my son mamtained a profoimd silence the 
whole of the way back ; and it was only when we reached 
his lodgings^ that he attempted any explaiiation. I inter- 
rupted him before he had said more than a few words. 

^ We will discuss this matter hereafter," I said ; ^' we are 
neither of ns at present capable of speaking cahnly upon 
it : all I now aak is, that you will immediately supply me 
with an exact account of all your debts, with the names and 
addresses of your creditors." 

I^ made no remark, but forthwith seated himself before 
his de^ whilst I passed into the other room, where I 
awaited the conclusion of his task. He soon joined me 
with the required Hst, where not only was the amount of 
each debt stated, but with the extreme audacity which 
marked his character, he had added up the total The 
sum was the same, or nearly so, as the amount named in 
M. Duroc's letter. I asked him if he Vas sure he had for- 
■ gotten nothing ; and he assured me he had not 

'*Now then," I said, "you will -accompany me to the 
addresses mentioned in your list" 

The cab was still In waiting, and we proceeded at once 
tQ the nearest cr^itors. I paid thena all without a remoQ- 
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fitrance on my part to any one of them. L6on evidentlj 
could not believe his eyes, and I could percdve that as we 
advanced on this ndnous pilgrimage, his heart swelled 
more and more with shame and remorse; at last, when 
haying paid the lasl^ bill, we re-entered the vehicle, and I 
closed my now empty pocket-book, he could contain him- 
self no longer, but jGalling at my feet, entreated my pardon 
as well as his conyulfflve sobs would allow him. I laid my 
hands upon his head as it rested on my knees, and said — 

*^I thank you for these teais^ L6on, they are the only 
comfort I could hope for at thb sad^time; they are, I trust, 
sincere, proofii of repentance. I have now d<me all that lies 
in my power to save you, the rest with God's assistance 
depends on yourself Collect all your things together, and 
pack up, while I settle with your landlcnd ; we return to 
the country this evening, and I take you with me.*' 

He hastened to obey me, and a few hours mare saw us 
on our way home. 

The journey was a mlent one, but a better understanding 
existed now between us ; I was sad and grave, L6on sofir 
ened and ashamed. . For the first time in his life his proud 
nature had succumbed, and he condemned himself without 
any reservation ; he had voluntarily descended to the low- 
est seat, and there remained, like Job on his dunghill, ex- 
posed to the eyes of .all beholders. Bos haughty and self- 
willed nature subdued at last by my gentle treatment, he 
seemed to perceive that his rehabilitation must begin with 
fflncere repentance; and he thirated at the moment for 
some greyer humiliation than that he at pzeseut eudqi^d* 
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Bat it was a different mattec wben Maroelle and bis 
sister received him with loving embraces, mingled however 
jmth teaiB. Not a word was uttered on the all^engrossiDg 
subject, but there was a reproach in the long silences, the 
stifled sighs, even in the tender demonstrations of affection, 
so sad and entreating, that he felt acutely enough. It was 
evident that .a cloud enshadowed the &mily, and that in 
cor hearts we mourned. 

The day after our return, I obtained a situation for L^n 
in one of the first houses in our dty ; his misdeeds remain- 
iug a secret, even fix>m Aunt Boubert, who, on hex side, 
asked no questions* But she must hai^ guessed a part at 
least, fix>m the severe reform apparent in our mode of living. 
I sold my cabiolet, and travelled in all weath^B on horoe- 
baok ; Marcelle dismissed one of her servants ; we underlet 
our gardeB,<whi}8t Clara became her own and her mother's 
dressmaker, and endeavored to profit by her excellence in 
embroidery. Our table.was proportionably frugal ; we dis- 
pensed with coffee, and drank no wine ; and all this was 
d(»ie by tacit agreement, without the remotest allusi<»i to 
the cause ; but L6on saw and understood ; he alone seemed 
unable to bear the change with resignation ; the more af- 
fectionate and forgetful of th^ past we showed ourselves, 
the more he drooped his head. He seemed oppressed by 
our sacrifices. 

His obstinacy and impetuosity had given place to a sub- 
missive but gloomy dodhty ; and one felt how great was 
the struggle going on in the effort exerted to eonquer his 
evil nature. His voice was too constrainedly cabn to be 
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natiiralf his submission was too eager not to be the lesolt 
of a violent effort. A firm determined will to improve had 
evident! J obtained absolute authority over his young soul, 
and^held all other passions in subjectaon. 

I watched with anxious curiosity this mental revolution, 
the result of which as yet appeared uncertain. The very 
energy displayed in the effort^ evinced Ihe strength of re- 
sistance, and the strong curb L6on kept upon his actions^ 
proved how much he yet feared himsel£ His heart was 
full of enemies, whom he held mute and motionless, under 
the iron heel of his mil, too sure that at the slightest re- 
laxation, they were yet ready to breai: out into open revolt. 

Then came the questions : Would he have the strength 
to cany out the necessary watchfulness ? would his reso- 
lution last? ' Were we witnessing the last efforts of resist* 
ance to evil, or the first of self-conquest f Was it the fore- 
well of a conscience for an instant reawakened, or the dawn 
of serious amendment 9 These were questions / dared not 
answer. There were yet moments when L^n's old nature 
returned; they were like mutterings of thunder, quickly 
silenced, but they proved the existence of the storm, which 
still slumbered behind the deceptive blue of the peaceful 
sky. 

Time, however, rolled on without realizing our fear& 
The few last months seemed* to have done the work of 
years with Ldon ; he entered a youth into the fiery fur- 
nace he had just traversed, and left it matured. A alight 
shade of sadness was the sole visible remains of the severe 
trial he had experienced, as we .might imagine a criminal 
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reprieved from the scaffold would, for some time, retain the 
palor occasioned by his awful danger. 

For the rest, his employer expressed himself much 
pleased with the intelligence and activity he di^layed in 
business, and had very little doubt he would become a suc- 
cessful and prosperous merchant 

He permitted L6on to become intimate with his nephew, 
whom he had adopted, and intended one day making his 
partner. ^ 

Baymond had formed a sincere friendship for his fellow- 
clerk, and soon began to visit us, at first every week, and 
afterwards every day. Older than L^on by several years, 
he was attracted to him by the charm of contrast ; timid 
himself he iadmired his friend's boldness; irresolute,, he 
leaned upon his strong will ; each found in the other the 
qualities he lacked. 

Marcelle and I were pleased with this intimacy, which 
strengthened the good resolutions of our son, and offered 
another inducement for him to persevere in them. M. 
Baymond was, therefore, well received by all, and seemed 
to become daily more gratefully aware of it. He never 
quitted L6on, and scarcely ever us, so much so, that our 
house became his ; he formed one in our family meetings 
in the evening, joining in our readings, and accompanying 
Clara in her music. 

This intimacy had established itself so naturally, we felt 
so secure, and so happy in it that we had not thought of 
taking umbrage at it ; 'Aunt Roubert alone seemed to re- 
ceive M. Raymond with a kind of uneasy impatience. 
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One eTeniDg tibat we weie expecting Um and L^on^ 
Clara all at once started up on hearing a footstep on the 
stain, declaring it was he I 

** And who iaheP asked Aunt Roubert 

" Why, M. Baymond," she replied, 

** How do you know ?" 

" I am sure it is he, I know his step; and listen ; M^dor 
is silent P 

And to prove that she was right, she ran out to meet the 
two arrivals. 

Madame Roubert shook her head, and lodked up*at us. 

" Have you heard ?" she asked. 

** Certainly," I repKed. 

" And you have not understood t" 

"What?" asked Marcelle. 

" What !" repeated Madame Roubert ; " why, my dear, 
something that you ought to know, which is, that iu a 
house where the daughter is marriageable, it is ZK>t wise to 
allow a young man to visit so frequently that his very e^p 
is known, and iixe dog no longer takes Ihe trouble to 
bark." 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

THB merchant's NEPHEW — ^A SON-IN-LAW REFUSED. 

Madame Boubert's observation had the effect of open- 
log our eyes; and we perceived that M. Eajmond's atten- 
tions might raise hopes that it would be most impnidient to 



His rich uncle, M. Formon, held large capitals in great 
esteem, and was desirous that his nephew should form a 
wealthy marriage, calculating that when he should leave 
him the concern, the mairiage portion ought to be suffi- 
cient to«cover all the expenses incidental to commercial 
speculations, and thus leave the capital untouched. Now 
Clara's portion bore a singular resemblance to that of Mo- 
liere's Marianne, consisting of industrious habits, easy tem- 
per, sober and simple tastes; and M. Formon would not 
&il, like Harpagon, to find ^^ that all that counted as noth- 
ing ; and that it was nonsense to pretend to form a portion 
out of all the expenses she would not incur during the 
coming years.'' 

We communicated our scruples to L^on, who agreed 
with us, and promised to interrupt his friend's visits. 

At first he had recourse to a hundred excuses. One daj 
he took a long walk with M. Raymond ; another, he re 
quired his advice about something he was doing; and 
11* 
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more often, mere caprices of the moment served to break 
ihe custom of daily interviews. 

^ M. Raymond submitted for a time. He liked L6on, and 
was willing at first to let bim have bis own way ; but at 
last, be seemed to lose patience, and £eu: from beconting 
gradually accustomed to the loss of bis evening visits, as 
my son bad boped, be declared with mucb more tban bis 
ordinary vivacity, tbat tbey bad become necessaiy to bim, 
and be wisbed to resume them. 

L^on answered lightly, that it was too bad bis company 
was not sufficient for bim ; but no, be continued firm. 

^ Alone, you are not so completely mine as surrounded 
by your femily," be said ; " it is your proper place and fit- 
test frame ; all there is in such perfect harmony, that the 
charm of the whole adds to Hie charm of each detail. ^IhQ 
finest tree standing alone is only a tree, but united to ita 
fellows, it forms part of a glorious forest. "Why prevent me 
from taking a place in your hxraij circle, and breathing its 
sweet atmosphere of affectionate devotion ? Have I inter- 
cepted one gentle ray from you, that you wish to withdraw 
fix)m me your sun ?" * ^ 

And as L^on, embarrassed, knew not what to answer, he 
continued in a voice trembling with agitation — 

** Remember, my friend, that I have been an orphan from 
my birth, and have known nothing of domestic joys; I 
passed from the nurse's hands to those of masters, and from 
the college to the desk. I have ever been surrounded and 
served by hired attendants, and no one has loved me for 
my own sake. Till I knew you, the world bad been to m^ 
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BB a fiimi&hed apartanent^ and 'table d'hdte ;' it was in your 
home that I first saw and undenstood what fiunily love* 
really is. If you love me, leave me enjoy my discovery, 
and do not grudge me the comer from whence I view your 
happineias." 

*' Gk>d knows I should like nothing better," said L^on, 
who, though feeling the necessity of coming to an under- 
standing, yet hesitated how to begm ; ^ I trust you do not 
doubt my sincere friendship ; your society has always given 
us pleasure — but — ^it may astonish others." 

^Have I been intnudvet" exclaimed M. Raymond, in- 
terrupting him ; **have my visits appeared too frequent to 
your mother— to your sister ? Oh 1- answer me, T conjure 
you, L^on, answer me truly." 

** Frankly, then, my &mily have ever been truly pleased 
to see you." 

'' Who then has any right to be astonished)" 

« Those who look on, yet do not see, who judge with- 
out understanding, and condemn without mercrjr — the 
world, in fact! Though I have long felt the necessity of 
saying this to you, I have been extremely unwilHng to 
i»uch upon the subject, and I do it now with much 
pain." 

^But what is there in our intimacy whidi can be 
blamed?" 

"Why," said L6on, with a smile, "you surely have 
not foi^otten the infernal regions of mythology, where 
the dog Cerberus allowed every one to enter, but none to 
return." 
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<< Well, and what of ihatt" 

^ Welly my dear Mkm^ wise people pretend that this is 
symbolical of every house inhabited by an unmarried daub- 
ael : each disengaged man who appears in it, is supposed to 
have entered the conjugal inferno : if he remains there, he 
is considered a victim; and if he escapes, he is looked upon 
as a victorious Hercules^ who has sacceeded in tricking old 
Cerberus." 

^And you have no other reason T said M. Eaymond, 



^ None other/' L6on replied, taking liis hand ; ^ but, 
dear fiiiend, is it not a sufiScient onef we may defy ihe preja* 
dices of Ihe world for ouisdives alone, but not when the honor 
of others is concerned. For^ve me — forgive us all; ibis 
has not been done without much pain to all parties; tell 
me you are not offended at this plain.8peaking." 

'^I love and thank you," said Raymond warmly return- 
mg Leon's grasp ; ^ but your words have troubled me more 
than you can imagine ; I cannot, I do not choose to reply 
to them now — ^give me two days — ^then — ^we will speak <rf 
this again — ^and — ^you shall know all." 

With these words he embraced my son, and abruptly- 
left him. 

The two days passed: L6on, who had related the conver- 
sation to me, by my express command, most carefully avoided 
doing any thing that might remind M. Baymond of his 
promise ; at last on the evening of the third, he came, but 
without entering the salon; he asked to see my son, and 
went up«taii8 with him to his room. 
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He was pale, and seemed very mudb agitated; L^on ' 
took no notice of his manner, however, and asked him if he 
had come to take a walk with him. 

" Yes— ^t ready — ^let ns go outP he replied, in a hurried 
absent rnann^. 

But after taking two at three strides up and down 
the room, he threw himself. into a chair, ezchiim* 
mg: 

*' It is not necessary — ^I can tell you here — ^I would rather 
tell you all — and that can be done in one word — L6on — ^I 
love you? sister P * 

My son started, and attempted to speak. 

^ You need not raise objections," Raymond hastened to 
add ; ^ I know them all — ^I care for none but one, and that 
concerns your sister and fiunily : tell me sincerely, L6on, 
will they look favorably on my suit ? are there other ar- 
rangements9 have I rivals ? In short, can you give me any 
cause to hope, or to fear!" 

^ None, and it is their place to answer, and theirs only ; 
but you seem to have forgotten another objection no leas 
important." 

"My uncle?" 

"Yes." 

" I have just told him all 1" 

He stopped ; L^on looked up. 

" And what did he say?" he asked. 

" Just what^ne might expect," replied Raymond, bitter* 
ly, " and what I was prepared for. What does he know of 
your sister ? and how can he understand the charm of her 
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attXBCtioDBf In hiseyea, inaniageismrfluiig butabuain^ 
arrangement.'' 

^ And he does not approve of thisr I interrapted, enter- 
ing the room, at the door of whidi I had been standing fc^ 
some moments, miperoeived by the young men. 

M. Raymond started up very pale, but I reassured him 
by dEeinng him my hand. He understood from what I 
afterwards said, that I did not consider him responsible for 
M. Formon's contempt, and encouraged .by my eyident es- 
teem for him, he declared that his uncle's opposition should 
not alter his determination. 

"' Let me only be accepted by Mademoiselle Clara and 
yoursd^ and I deare nothing mcve. No one has any right 
to influence my chmce, and I possess more than sufficient 
to place the woman who consents to be my wife beyond 
the reach of povOTty." 

"But not of regret," I replied : "will she ever be able to 
foi^t that she is the cause of your ingratitude ? that the 
tie whidi unites you ciui only be formed when those which 
bound you to your &mily are broken t For her sake you 
will Hve at variance with one who has supplied the place 
of a father to you : you will have preferred the indulgence 
of your own will to your duty — surely a dangerous com- 
mencement, and sad presage for the htxae. Can you be 
sure that she, for whom you woiild thus renounce your for- 
mer acquaintances, affections, and remembrances, will suffi- 
ciently indemnify yon for all these sacrifices ? Every time 
you met the benefactor whom you had foisaken, with 
averted head, and cold expressionless eye, could you pass 
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him by ^thout feeling a painM tdghtneas at your heart f 
Believe me, M. Raymond, very few men know themselyes 
well enough t^ bear such a trial, and still fewer have any 
right to tempt it. In our social conistitation all depends 
upon the &mily : it is the centre pivot round which all re- 
volves. To abjure that God gave ua^in order to begin 
another, is like settmg fire to your hereditary mansion with 
the idea of rebuilding on its ruins ; very rarely does suo- 
cess justify presumption, and extreme necessity can alone 
excuse it. For my part^ I will give no sanction to such a 
proceeding : my daughter shall never enter a fiskuuTy un- 
willing to receive her: she needs sympathy, encowage- 
ment^ and affection, and I have no desire that her marriage 
should be the signal for a declaration of war, but rather a 
treaty of alliance." 

All that M. Raymond urged did nothing towards shaking 
my resolution. I assured him of my esteem and friend- 
ship, but I renewed the warning given by L^on : however 
pleasant his sodety had been to us, we must hencef<vth 
renounce it, and content ourselves with reciprocal wishes 
for each other's happiness. 

At last, when he saw that I remained steadfiut in my 
determination, he ceased to urge me, and retired gravely 
and sadly. Aflber this we saw him very rarely, only when 
by chance we met him at the houses of others. 

This species of rupture caused us real sorrow ; we had 
become accustomed to one another. The hour of reunion 
and interchange of senliments had been an enjoyment to 
aR parties, and formed an agreeable close to the day. 
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When M. Baymood oeaaed bis visits^ there was aomeihiDg 
wantiDg ; nothing seemed to go on well, and our eyenings 
became veiyailent ^ 

The change was the most remarkable, and produced the 
most grievous effect upon Clara. She suddenly lost all her 
light-hearted gayetjy^came absent and languid, caring for 
nothing. It was in yain we en(leay(»ed to. make her take 
an interest in what was going on : a yagne smile, and 
thanks, rendered in an abs^t manner, were all we could 
obtain. 

Aunt Boubert, in particular, was yezed and irritated by 
thist(»por. 

^ I don't like these sleeping sorrows^" she often said ; 
*^ they are like secret smouldering fires : there is no flame 
visible, only one fine day the whole edifice &lls into cin- 
ders." 

She several times questioned Clara ; bqt whether she 
felt too embarrassed to make the avowal, or was really 
ignorant of the state of her own heart, she always replied 
that there was nothing the matter with her— she was 
quite happy. 

^ So then it is happiness which makes her so thin and 
pale," said Madame Boubert, out of all patience ; ^ then. 
Heaven foi^ve me, but I should Uke to find some affliction 
which would wake her up T 

At last she thought she had found one. One evening 
that Clara was sitting alone in the window, with her elbow 
resting on the window-sill, her needle hanging idle, whilst 
her eyes were wandering up the street, she saw her all at 
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cmce start and bend her head, and then with a bluah hur- 
riedlj taike up her work to conceal her confusion. 

Madame Boobert bent forwards, and perceived M. Bay- 
mond, who had crossed to the opposite side to obtain a 
better view of our windows. She shook her head, and 
did her spare knitting-needle under her cap— always a 
necessary preluninary to putting down her work for a 
ome« 

'^Ah, ahP she said, continuing to gaze across the 
square ; ^ that's the nephew of the golden unde : so, he 
is still here r 

^ Is he going away, then V* asked Clara, suddenly look- 
ing up. 

^'By'fLady, I suppose so. Have you not heard he is 
going on a voyage to the Colonies f ' 

"KBaymondr 

^ Yes ; his uncle is desirous of sending him to one of his 
correspondents — ^who has a daughter — ^" 

She stopped. Clara was gazing at h&t with fixed and 
open eyes. 

" Who has a daughter f '. she repeated. 

** And why not ? is that any thing astonishingf ' asked 
Madame Boubert, with a laugh. 

" A daughter ! — ^unmarried ?" added Clara. 

** Exactly so, my dear." 

" Then — ^M; Baymond i&.going — ^to marry her V* 

'' So it seems to be settled." 

Clara did not answ^, but her respiration became hurried, 
her needle moved very &st^ her lips tremUed, and thus she 
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straggled for some moments; at last, oyeicome, she rose 
and hastilj left the room ; scaicely liad the door closed 
upon her, than her sobs burst forth. Marcelle would hare 
followed her, but I detained her. 

** Leave her to believe her sorrow a secret," I observed, 
** that she maj endeavor to suppress it before us. Sorrow 
is at first sustained by the avowal, but when consolation has 
begun her work of healing, the acknowledgment embar- 
rasses the sufferer." 

^But, ah! aunt, why did you tell her this news sq 
abruptly 1" cried the tender mother, with tears in her 
eyes. 

"Why!" repeated Madame Roubert, "eh, why truly 
that I might know for certain what I have suspected before. 
The little hypocrite would never have confessed that her 
heart was M. Raymond's, whilst now it is as clear as day- 
light" 

" And what have you gained by the discovery V* I rather 
sharply inquired; "^ndiat need is there to probe wounds 
that you cannot heal ?" 

" How do you know that I" she interrupted with blimt- 
ness : *^ M. Raymond and your daughter are of the same 
mind, I suppose t" 
•"Certainly." 

" But it is the golden uncle who is the stumbling-block^ 
is it not ? WeU, who told you that he is inflexible I that 
though he may oppose it now, he may not consent in 
time 9 Must the poor children give up all hope of happi- 
ness, because it is not yet ripe or within their reach f Qh, 
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Lord I these men 1 who hare neither confidence in God, 
respect for their fellow-men, nor even patience. Go, Mar- 
celle, go, and console the dear girl ; and though you must 
not promise any thing, tell her that even in the cloudiest 
sky, there is always a little bit of mue to be seen." 

I- did not approve of these glinmierings of hope being 
held out to Clara by way of consolation. I always believed 
it best boldly to &ce a trial, and bear the whole shock at 
once. I could not understand these feminine precautions 
of mixing honey with the cup of gall, and letting despair 
be tasted drop by drop. But Madame Boubert declared 
that I was a brute, who rather than see my friends die a 
natural death, resorted at once to decapitation ; that my 
Stoicism might do very well for the iron nerves of the an- 
cient barbarous philosophers, but that women and childr^ 
required rather more care and management, and ended by 
entreating me not to meddle with matters I did not under- 
stand. 

She left us almost immediately, giving us to .understand 
that she had a plan, the result of which we should hear the 
next day. 

And sure enough she ciune, but disappointed, and ahnost 
furious. 

She had seen M. Formon, and had gained nothing by the 
interview. 

. I could not hide my annoyance at a proceeding which 
compromised not only my name, but Clara's also. I felt 
humiliated and angry, but Madame Boubert cut my com* 
plaints short. 



^ Ye8| diat's light I ycu^d better attack me too P she ex* 
daimed. "• It's so generous to trample on a fiidlen friend I 
Don't you see how proToked I am, and that I should like 
to fight eveiybody I come near T' 

* ^But how could you possibly hope to succeed?'' I inter- 
rupted. 

'* How 9" she replied. '* Parbleu I by good arguments I 
through the heart! If the goldm uncle had not beeu such 
a proud, obstinate, old feUow, I should have ccaivinced 
him ; an4 even now I am not quite sure that I did not 
touch him, only of course he did not choose to seem to 
yield." 

"• Well, but what could you have said to him ¥* 

"Ah! it's a long story. First, I found him up to the 
eyes in his American correspondence, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, in a bad humor, because, he said, they- were try- 
ing to dupe him : the agents over there keep the gold, and 
send him only the purse — ^that wa^ his expression. I agreed 
• with him in every thing he said, to get him into a good 
humor; but presently, when he talked of sending his 
nephew to Buenos Ayres to look after his interests, it was 
quite a different afi&ir, and I began to object The golden 
uncUy who is sharp enough under his rough thick shell, 
saw what I was aiming at ; and, getting angry, exclaimed : 
i I understand, you want my nephew to remain here, that 
he may marry your niece's daughter.' So that set me quite 
at my ease, and I replied, ' You are right' Then he de- 
clared that it should never be with his consent ; that if it 
were persbted in, he would cast his nephew off— that he 
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would disiiilierit him ; in &c.t, all Uie absiiiditieB of which a 
man in the wrong ia guilty. I let him go on; till at last 
he got rather ashamed,* and, thinking he had perhajis gone 
a little too far, tried to improYe matters by talking of the 
great esteem in which he held our family. And there t 
had him. * Ah 1 so you beheve us to be worthy peo 
pie,' I exclaimed, ^ and yet refuse to be connected with us ; 
and for what reason, pray V He dared not say because 
you hare not money enough. He muttered something I 
could not hear, hesitated, and contradicted himself; so 
then I took a high tone, and preached away as if I 
were in the pulpit He very well knew, I told him, 
that you would never give your consent to a marriage 
unsanctioned by him; but did he imagine that such 
an abuse of authority would endear him to his nephew 9 
Was it wise of him to become an obstacle, where he 
ought rather to assist ? or to set so high a price upon 
his former benefits as to rend^ them burdensome 9 Did 
he think his nephew's love a mere passing &ncy? — 
let him wait and see. Did he think, his choice unfortu- 
nate? — ^he ought to make, not ardd, an acquaintance 
"iV?th its object 

^ All this greatly embarrassed my man, who is not want- 
ing in common sense ; he turned red and then white ; he 
fidgeted, and tried to get into a passion ; but I kept to 
my text of, Give us some reason ! till at last he ended by 
rising and saying : * The devil I I have but one, and that 
is, I do not choose it' This was more than I could stand, 
and I in my turn got angry. * True ! true 1' I cried, * you 
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have hit the right word ; yefi^therealreaBoiiisythat youdo 
not choose to be just, you do not choose to act kindly, yon 
do not choose to deserve the love of others ! Ah I in that 
case there is nothing more to be said. But now give good 
heed to -what I say : The day will come when age and in- 
firmity will overtake you, and then, as you have always' 
lived for yourself you must seek assistance from without. 
Then go to the rich heiress, whom from ambition and avar 
rice you will have forced your nephew to marry ; ask her to 
nurse you, amuse you, give up her time and pleasure to 
you ; and, as she will owe you nothing, and as Grod is just, 
she will answer in her turn, I do not choose to, I do not 
choose to r Thereupon I bowed and took my departure, 
leaving the hardened old man to petrify amid his self-will 
and his gold." 

Aunt Boubert was mistaken, aa I have since discovered : 
her arguments had startled M. Formon, and her predictions 
disturbed him. He was, as she had remarked, a man pos- 
sessed of good sense, but spoiled by long exercise of uncon- 
trolled authority. Absolute in his own house, he expected 
every thing to submit to him, even reason itself; and that 
those who associated with him should think and will only 
as he chose ; any thing more was in his opinion open 
revolt - His nephew's crime in his eyes, was that he 
^ould have formed the idea of- this marriage himself 
that he should have been- the first to think of it, and 
that there should be no real impediment to its accom- 
plishment. 

Without clearly acknowledgmg this to himself he was 
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aware that it was so,' and some^ng stucred within him, 
^which was perhaps a glimmer of remorse ; but he hard- 
ened himself against it, taking refuge in his habitual obsti- 
nacy, which, whilst feigning passion, only used it as a blind 
behind which to take his stand more firmly. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CLE WHO IS NO LONGER OP HIS OWN OPINION OUR 

CHILDREN LEAVE OUR ROOF THE TWO SWALLOWS. 

M. Raymond's melancholy continaed to make visible 
progress, and his mide became concerned about it in spite 
of himself His anxiety was first evinced by a moody 
silence, only interrupted by abrupt reprimands ; but when 
he found his ill-humor borne with a kind of resigned indif- 
ference, with no attempt at rebellion, he became yet more 
anxious. 

After all, he loved his sister's son, and wished td pee him 
happy. Had he met with any opposition, no doubt his 
determination would have been strengthened by the excite- 
ment of the strugg^le, but this melancholy resgnation 
touched hiuL 'Gradually, Madame Roubert's aigoments 
recurred to his mind, as if they had been his own; he 
pleaded the cause at his own tribunal, not with any idea of 
changing his decision (that M. Formon dedared to be im- 
possible), but £rom curiosity and by way of amusement 
The conclusion of the debate remained always the same : — 
I do not choose it I but the opposite side had been heard ; 
he had no new nor better reason to offer on the defendant's 
side : he contented himself with being obstinate. 

Thus matters stood, when M. Formon one day had 
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occasion to call upon our old neighbor Eicliard, who had* 
now become a carrier by contract. There was some bar- 
gain to conclude, and as he was passing in his cabriolet, he 
stopped and went in. 

Richard was absent at the stables, and whilst some one 
went to call him, M. Formon was shown into the little 
colmting-house belonging to Colette, who, married more 
than two years before, was now her father^s partner. 

The room was empty, and M. Formon walked to the 
open window, which looked upon a gardin thickly planted 
with old trees; almost immediately below was a vine- 
covered arbor from whence issued the sound of voices, but 
the speakers were hidden by the foliage. 
. M. Formon, however, recognized Colette by her accent ; 
she was speaking of her husband's grandmother, who, 
having just lost her daughter, and being left alone, was 
anxious to become one of their family; but Colette was 
rather alarmed at the care and expense such a charge 
would be to her. 

" Think, my dear young lady, of all the trouble !" she 
said; '^the poor creature can scarcely see, and can only 
walk with the assistance oi an arm. She will have to be 
cared for like ^n infant." 

".Well, then, Colette, you will have an opportunity of 
repaying all that she has done for your husband's father," 
replied the unknown speaker. 

" Oh ! certainly, I (^ould like nothing better," said the 
former, "but you see old Germone has never behaved 
kindly to us ; for instance ! ^when Baptiste wanted to marry 
12 
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me, Heaven knows what bad things she did not say of me 1 
she pretended I was eztraTagant^ vain, and heartless.'* 

**Then yon will have an opportunity of proving the 
contrary, by receiving her in yonr comfortable home.'' 

" But you know she will cost ns a great deal." 

*^ More than you can afford f 

" Well, I don't say that, exactly." 

^ Then do not hesitate, Colette, remember that the old 
woman is poor and infirm, whilst you are strcmg and young. 
Your cause is to* good, and hers too bad, for you to be 
otherwise than generous, and to bear her a grudge for her 
former conduct, is like keying open a poisoned wound. 
Oh! if any one endeavored to injure me, I would ask 
nothing better of Heaven, than to have an opportunity of 
returning good for eviL" 

^ Oh ! who cou}d find it in their hearts to give you 
pain ?". cried Colette, with emotion ; " but — ^then you ad- 
vise me to let the grandmother come ?" 

"And to be as good to her as you are to everybody 
else," answered her interlocutor. "The poor woman will 
not trouble you long, and you will remember for the rest 
of your life with pleasure and satisfiiction, that you did 
your duty." 

Here the arrival of Bichard prevented M. Formon from 
hearing more ; he had been surprised and interested, and 
listened with distracted attention to the contractor's apol- 
ogies for having kept him waiting, and interrupted him, 
just* when he began to talk about business, to inquire who 
was conversing in the arbor with Colette. 
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"Lithe arbor r 

"Yesr 4 

« Well, I think— it's Mam'selle Clara." 

« And who is Mam'selle Clara ?" 

" Do you not know f she is M. Bemi's daughter." 

" Ah I very good," said" Hhe merchant, abruj[)tly quitting 
the window. ''Let me see, I came to talk about thai 
afi&dr. Have you made your calculations ?" 

Bichaid rej^ed in the affirmative, and began to explain 
with the tedious verbosity usual to people unaccustomed to 
accounts. M. Formon tried to give his attention, but in 
spite of all his efforts, his eye was constantly on the win- 
dow; and his ear took in, besides Eichard's explanations, 
the voices which continued to murmur in the arbor; at 
last he distinctly heard Colette bid ner guest good-by, and 
then steps sound on the gravel path. 

The merchant could no longer restrain himseli^ but ap- 
proaching the window, saw Clara passing through the 
garden. 

He had only once, and that some time ago, seen her, 
when he had taken scarcely any notice of her, and now 
she appe^ed before him in all the splendor of her eighteen 
years, crowned with her gentle sweetness! The charm 
operated at first; he felt his heart open beneath the genial 
rays of youth and beauty ; but the sentiment was imme- 
diately checked. St^ggling against the species of attrac- 
tion to which he had yielded, be tried to work himself 
into a passion, and seek some cause of suspicion. 

This was evidently the snare in which his nephew had 
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been caught, and upon the -strength of which we trusted 
to keep him prisoner. It was because i|^ knew our power 
that we showed so much patience. With such loveliness, 
a chance meeting, the exchange of a few words were suf- 
ficient to sustam the fiame abeady kindled; We might 
wait fearlessly as long as Clara was present to exercSe her 
fiiscination I 

Whilst thus employed in revenging himself by unjust 
suppositions for a moment's benevolent feeling, Colette 
joined her Either, who needed her assistance in the business 
in hand. 

" Is the young lady gone f he asked. 

** Yes ; she came to bid us good-by : she goes to-mop-, 
row," said Colette, her eyes humid from recent emotion. 
• ** Where to ?" interrupted M. Formon. 

^ To Madame Hubert. It is a sad trial to the &mily ; 
but the young lady is not well, and tiiiey hope that a few 
months' change may do her good." 

This was such a decidedly negative answer to the .mer- 
chant's suspicions, that he stood for a moment bewildered. 
Colette profited by his silence to burst" forth in Clara's 
praise, to which Richard added some grateful acknowledg- 
ments of obligations conferred by Marcelle and myse]£ 
M. Formon was at last obliged to interrupt them, and 
asked for the agreement written out by Colette. He rap- 
idly ran it over, signed it, ^nd departed. 

But his encounter witli Clara, what she had said, and 
the news of her intended departure, recurred again and 
again to his mind. Without allowing he had been mista- 
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ken, be began to judge us .less severely ; he still reiterated 
** I do not choose it !" — ^but it was now with a kind of pet- 
tish spite. 

Thus perplexed he spent the day. He found twenty 
pretexts to enter the counting-house in which his nephew 
was at work, now to praise and now to scold. He seamed 
longing to bring about an explanation, either by a ({uarrel, 
or in a more kindly manner ; but, too sad to notice his 
uncle's behavior, M. Raymond did not take tiie hint, and 
M. Formon, too proud to make the first step, left the office 
furious: 

At last, towards evening, he called his nephew into his 
private office. 

Raymond found him walking up and down the room at 
a great rate, with his thumbs caught in his braces, as was 
his custom on great occasions, when, on obeying the sum- 
mons^ he entered, pale, alent, and resigned. 

M. Formon stopped and glanced at him, and then with 
an impatient gesture began his walk again. 

" You wished to speak to me, unde f " said the young 
man. 

. ^ Yes,", replied the merchant, continuing to pace up and 
down ; '^ we have let that affidr of Buenos Ayres rest too 
long — something must be done." 

^Uou has been occupied in examining all the books 
and correspondence." 

^ I know, I know, but whatever may be the result of his 
labor, it is very dear that the affair can never be arranged 
by any correspondence* The house of Formon has been 
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long enough represented at 4mt town, bj a set of scamps 
who defraud us. Now it seems to me that this ought to 
concern you as well as me, since you will eventually carry 
cm my business. Are you aware that it is the best feather 
in our wing, and we shall be geese if we allow it to be torn 
from jis r 

** Very trae," said Raymond, coldly ; " but do you know 
a preventive V 

"Yes, Monsieur, I do— one sure, yet simple — I have 
mentioned it to you before ; and it is, that you embark for 
Buenos Ayres without delay." 

Raymond started. 

"II" he exclaimed ; " I leave the country'— now P 

"And pray why not?" replied M. Formon, raising his 
voice ; " what time could be better ? The Heptune will be 
ready to clear out in a month, and which of us two is the 
fittest to make the voyage ? Would it look well, think 
you, for the unde to be ploughing the ocean, whilst the 
nephew stayed snugly at home ?" 

" I did not mean that," stammered Raymond. 

" Then pray what do you mean ? Speak, if you please, 
and let me know, once hr all, whether I have a nephew 
or not. Was not the thing arranged between us some 
time ago ?" 

"It was." 

" Then you do not intend fulfilling your part of the en- 
gagement; it does not matter to you whether I am de- 
ceived, or ruined; in fact» I must not count upon your 
assistance at all." 
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" Excuse me, Monsieur," interrupted the young man in 
a trembling voice, and becoifiing suddenly very pale ; " I 
am ready to start — ^whenever you please.** 

This sudden submission seemed to disconcert M. For- 
mon: he stared at his nephew, coughed a very embar- 
rassed cough, and again began to pace the room, grumbling 
at the same time, 

" Oh yes, it's all very easy to say you'll go, you'll go, — 
but you must first understand what about, and I'll be 
bound you don't know a word of it" 

" ril study that part of the business with L^on, Monsieur." 

" Ah ! yes — ^L6on — that's your friend ? Well, call him 

here." 

> 

Eaymond did so, and returned accompanied by my son, 
who brought with him all the documents connected with 
the house at Buenos Ayres. 

He had carefully examined all the business, and gave so 
clear a statement of all matters relating to it, that the mer- 
chant was evidently quite taken by surprise. He was able 
to answer every question, to point out the rock on which 
former speculations had been wrecked, and the means of 
rendering them successful. The result of his work, short 
and substantial as it was, was so conclusive, that after well 
examining every detsul, M. Formon could not repress an 
'exclamation of admiration. 

"Very good indeed," he said; "now that's what I call 
understanding business. My dear fellow, you were bom to 
be a merchant. — ^HaC^e you followed these ^q)lanationSy 
Monsieur nephew ?" 
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. " Yes, but I think — it seems to me," — ^stammered Ray- 
mond, awaking from the reverie in which he had been 
buried. 

M. Formon shrugged his shoulders. 

" And it seems to me, that you have not heard a single 
word," said he ; " Fll be bound you have understood noth- * 
ing of the question of exchange, which is the principal 
point — a splendid idea — and very lucrative — worthy a real 
merchant. — You would never have thought of such a plan 
— there's nothing of the merchant in your blood, Monsieur! 
you would never be able to settle matters with these €hia- 
cho8 of Buenos Ayres — you are not fit to be sent there, but 
M. Leon is," 

My son bowed at the compliment. 

" Especially as you would go unwillingly," added M. Foi 
mon — " and consider yourself a victim." 

" I have said nothing to give you such an idea," objected 
Raymond. 

" But I can see it — da you think I am ignorant of ihe 
attraction which keeps you here ?" 

" Monsieur — ^" 
. " Your obedience is mere resignation." 

" I swear — ^ 

"You submit to a misfortune for which yqu consider me. 
responsible." 

"But consider — " 

" I have considered. Monsieur, and. I do not choose any 
longer to be made to play the part of a melo-dramatic ty- 
rant ; your melancholy fetigues, and your sighs weary me ; 
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• 

I am tired of the sight of that long pale &ce of yours con- 
stantly before me like a spectre ; and since you cannot be 
happy but in your own way, why take it, and I wash my 
hands of the matter." 

"What! uncle! you cannot mem — ^ Raymond ex- 
claimed, fearing h^ had misunderstood him; ^that you 
will consent — " 

" To your remaining here I Yes^ I wish it ; but who on 
earth am I to find to undertake this infernal journey?" 

L6on made a step forward. 
. "Well, what is it?" asked M. Formon, who had his eye 
upon him. 

" Pardon me," he said with some hesitation; " but if that 
were the only obstacle — " 

"Well, what then?" 

" I would offer to go myself." 

" You would go to Buenos Ayres ?" 

" In yours and Raymond's service." 

" In spite of the danger?" 

"Yes." 

"And on what conditions ?" 

" Any that you choose to make." 

Raymond seized his hand, declaring it was impossible. 

"Hold your tongue!" interrupted M. Formon; "you 
know nothing at all about it ; this is a sensible proposal, 
consequently one that cannot concern you." 

" But remember, unde — ^ 

" I remember that M. L6on sees clearly, where you don't 
see at all ; and that he will make our fortune, and his own 
12* 
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too, where you would only catth the yellow fever. Come 
with me, my dear sir, and we will talk the matter over 
more at leisure.^ 

" But, at least allow me — " Raymond interrupted. 

" yes, I allow you /" exclaimed the merchant^ as he 
led my son away ; ^go and ask Mademoiselle Eemi not to 
leave town 1" 

* « . * « It 

Two hours afiter, L^on returned, and related all that had 
passed. His engagement with M. Formon was dependent 
on our sanction ; but it assured his sister's marriage, and 
might open the way to fortune for himself. Notwithstand- 
ing the grief this double separation cost us, we felt it right 
to give our consent with thankfulness, seeing that the sao- 
rifice was ours, and did not &11 to the lot of those so inex- 
pressibly dear to us. 

« * « « « fe 

To-day our daughter Clara was united to M. Raymond. 
We could not possibly desire a better assorted union ; Mar- 
celle and I feel full of hope and confidence in their happi- 
ness, and yet the moment of separation was most cruel, we 
felt as if bur very heart-strings were severing in the effort 
it cost us to part with our children. — Sublime law, which 
bereaves declining parents of their ofispring, to raise up 
under other roofe a &mily of their own ; which in its turn 
is dispersed abroad, thus weaving around mankind a very 
net-work of alliances — ^but grievous and bitter trial to those 
who, having reared their children through the sufferings of 
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cluldhood, piotected' them in trouble, and consoled them In 
sorrow, are now enlivened bj their blooming youth. 

But why dwell upon such thoughts! let us rather occupy 
ourselyes with their joy 1 

Just before the departure of the newly-marzied couple. 
Aunt Boubert presented Clara with exactly such another 
housekeeping-book as she had formerly bestowed on Mar- 
celle ; to which I added a blank note-book, similar to the 
one I am now closmg. On the first page I had written 
this heavenly doctrine — 

Love ye one another. 

Then below, a few earthly counsels and warnings dictated 
by my own humble experience. The moment of separation 
arrived. Marcelle held her child long in her arms, then 
gently pushing her towards Raymond, B^e ssad — 

" Never give her cause to regret us,'* 

Sad and holy words, which I fervently repeated with 
heart and lip ! 

* * * - * * 

L6on left us yesterday. We accompanied him to the 
vessel, and watched it as it slowly sailed from our view, till 
we lost sight of it ; then we turned, and slowly and silently 
regained our deserted home. 

We entered the house, and traversed its silent rooms. 
Arriving at the last, Marcelle threw herself on the couch, 
and burying her face in her hands, her sobs burst forth. I 
knelt down on a stool by her side, and leaning my head 
against hers, said— 

"Why this despair r 
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She ral&ed her head, and glandng around, exclaimed — 
"^ They are gone, all gone 1 and we are left alone." 
The tears rushed to my eyes, as taldng her two hands in 
mine and pressing them to my heart, I answered — 

" Oh I no, not alone, since the. remembrance oi twenty 
years of happiness, affection, and self-«acrifiMSe remains to 
us ! To-day, dear Marcelle, we have receiyed our reward 
for the past ! To those who have either neglected their 
duty, or are not loved, the hour when their hearth is made 
desolate, when the sunny brightness of their children fades 
away, and their joyous voices are hushed as the song birds 
in evening, to such, is indeed a bitter one! How can 
hearts sundered in the bright dawn of life, approach and 
comfort ea^h other in its decline f What can these 
chance associations possess in common, but remorse, bickeiv 
ings, and ' ennui V No bright ray from the past embellish- 
ing the present, they see themselves as they are — old, sad, 
declining, and alone ; but we, Marcelle — ^we have a hap- 
pier lot ; we are still possessed of all the richest treasures 
of the heart — ^love, esteem, and gratitude ! We cannot 
glance back without encountering some touching or happy 
reminiscence. We see ourselves young in all our hopes of 
former times, gay in all the pleasures we Jbave tasted to- 
gether, and strong in the consciousness of duty fulfilled, to 
our weak utmost. 

" What matter JJbe traces ^at time has left in your dear 
face ! each one of them reminds me of the many happy 
years I owe you ; the wrinkles on youj brow tell of many 
a hard day's Work we have shared together ; the silvery 
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tlireads that streak your soft brown hair, recall your ever- 
watchful care I and this stooping figure brings before me 
the iJiany anxious vigils kept beside the cradles of our 
children I Loved and noble heroine of my home, let me 
kiss.these honorable scars of labor and devotion! No, 
Marcelle, whilst God in his mercy allows us to each other, 
I cannot believe ourselves wholly excluded from our earthly 
paradise. J/>6k up, dearest, look at me ; the enjoyments 
of life cannot be ended so long as we can remember the 
past, and continue in love one with the other." 

With these words I put my arm around her, and gently 
raised her ; she smiled upon me through her tears, as with 
her head resting on my shoulder, we approached the win- 
dow. A soft and bahny evening breeze had ris6n, but not 
a cloud obscured the autumn sky, and our eyes rested there, 
their glances lost in the blue expanse. Presently, two swal- 
lows appeared winging their way towards the east I drew 
Marcelle's attention to them. 

" See, dear one," I said, " they also have lived to see 
their nest desOTted, and their young ones scattered ; but it 
has made them neither distrusts of God, |ior earth, and 
on, together, they, swiftly fly towards a new and eternal 
spring," 



THE END. 
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